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GERALD FITZGERALD, “THE CHEVALIER.” 


F BY HARRY LORREQUER. 


{ The Author reserves the Right of Translation.) 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


8 
£ 


| tae morning was already far ad- 
/ vanced, and the sun high, when Ger- 

jald awoke. The heavy dews had 

} penetrated his frail clothing and 
chilled him, while the hot gleam of 
the sun glowed fiercely on his face 

j and temples. He was so confused 

) besides, by his dream, and by the 
objects about him, that he sat vainly 
endeavouring to remember how and 
why he had come there. 

One by one, like stragglers falling 
into line, his wandering faculties came 
back, and he bethought him of the 
Poet's house, Alfieri himself, the 
Duchess, and lastly of his quarrel 
with Marietta—an incident which, do 
what he might, seemed utterly unac- 
countable to him. If he felt per- 
suaded that he was in the mght 
throughout, the persuasion gave him 
no pleasure—far from it. It had been 
infinitely easier for him now, if he had 
wronged her, to seek her forgiveness, 
than forgive himself for having of- 
fended her. She, so devoted to him! 
She, who had taken such pains to 
teach him all the excellences of the 
poets she loved; who had stored his 
mind with Petrarch, and filled his 
imagination with Ariosto ; who taught 
him to recognize in himself feelings, 
and thoughts, and hopes akin to those 
their heroes felt, and thus elevated 
him in his own esteem. And what 
@ genius was hers; how easily she 
adapted herself to each ing mood, 
and was gay or sorrowful, volatile or 
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a. as fancy inclined her. 
ow instinctively her beautiful fea- 
tures caught up the expression of each 

ion; how wild the transports of 

r joy; how terrible the agonies of 
her hatred! 

With what fine subtlety, too, she 
interpreted all she read, discovering 
hidden meanings, and eliciting springs 
of action from words apparently insig- 
nificant ; and then her memory, was 
it not inexhaustible? An image, a 
passing simile from a poet she loved, 
was enough to bring up before her 
whole cantos ; and thus, stored with 
rich gems of thought, her conversa- 
tion acquired a grace and a charm 
that were actual fascination. And 
was he now to tear himself away from 
charms like these, and for ever, too? 
But why was she displeased with 
him? how had he offended her ? 
Surely it was not the notice of the 

eat poet had awakened her jea- 
ousy; and yet, when she thought 
over her own great gifts, the many 
attractions she, herself, possessed— 
claims to notice far greater than his 
could ever be, Gerald felt that she 
might well have resented this neglect. 

“ And how much of this is my own 
fault,” cried he, aloud. “Why did I 
not tell the poet of her great genius ? 
Why not stimulate his curiosity to 
see and hear her. How soon would 
he have recognized the noble qualities 
of her nature.” 

Angry with himself, and eager to 

1* 
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repair the injustice he had done, he 
arose and set out for the city, resolved 
to see Alfieri, and proclaim all Mari- 
etta’s accomplishments and talents. 

“He praised me last night,” mut- 
tered he, as he went along; “but 
what will he say of her? She shall 
recite for him the ‘ Didone,’ the lines 
beginning, 

‘No! sdegnata non sono!’ 


If his heart does not thrill as he 
listens, he is more or less than man! 
He shall hear, too, his own Cleopatra 
uttered in accents that he never 
dreamed of. And then she shall vary 
her mood, and sing him one of her 
Sicilian barcaroles, or dance the Tir- 
anna. Ah, Signor Poeta,” said he, 
aloud, “Even thy lofty imagination 
shall gain by gazing upon one gifted 
and beautiful as she is.” 

Scarcely had Gerald reached the 
Roman gate, when a large cavalcade 
was making its exit through the dee 
archway, and the crowd falling bac 
made way for the mounted party. 
Upwards of twenty cavaliers and 

ies rode past, each mounted and 
followed by a numerous suite, whose 

uipment proclaimed the party to be 
of rank and consideration. As Gerald 
stood aside, to make place for them 
to pass, a pair of dark eyes darted 
keenly towards him, and a deep voice 
called out— 

“There’s my Cerretano, that I 
was telling you about, Eccolo! Gher- 
ardi, boy, what brings thee here?” 

Gerald looked up and saw it was 
the Poet who addressed him; but 
before he could summon courage to 
answer, the other said— 

“Thou promised to be with me this 
morning early, and hast forgotten it 
all, not to say that thou wert to equip 
thyself in something more suitable 
than this motley. Never mind, come 
along with us. Cesare, give him your 

ny, he is quiet and easy to ride. 

air ladies all,” added he, addressing 
the party, “this youth declaims the 
verse of Alfieri, as such a great Poet 
merits! Gherardi mio, this is a pub- 
lic worthy of thy best efforts to please ! 
Get into the saddle, it’s the surest, not 
to say the pleasantest way to jog to- 
wards Parnassus !” 

Gerald was not exactly in the mood 
to like this bantering, he was ill at 
ease with himself, and not over-well 
satisfied with the world at large, and 
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he had half turned to decline the @ ! 


Poet’s invitation, when a gentle voice © 


addressed him, saying— 


“Pray be my cavalier, Signorino: | 


you see I have none.” 

“Not ours the fault, Madame La 
Marquise,” quickly retorted Alfieri ; 
“you a useach in turn. Felice 


was too dull; Adriano, too lively; | 
Giorgio was vain; and I—I forget | 


what I was.’ 

“Worst of all, a great genius in the 
full blaze of his glory. No; Ill take 
Signor Gherardi—that is, if he will 
permit me.” 

Gerald took off his cap and bowed 
deeply in reply, as he lifted his head 
he, for the first time, beheld the fea- 
tures of her who addressed him. She 
was a lady no longer young, past even 
the prime of life, but retaining still 
something more than the traces of 
what had once been great beauty : 
fair brown hair, and blue eyes, shaded 
by long dark lashes, preserved to her 
face a semblance of youthfulness ; and 
there was a coquetry in her riding 
dress—the hat looped up with a richly 
jewelled band, and the front of her 

abit embroidered in gold—which 
showed that she maintained preten- 
sions to be noticed and honoured. 

As Gerald rode along at her side, 
she drew him gradually and easily into 
conversation, with the consummate 


art of one who had brought the gift | 


to high perfection. She knew how to 


lead a timid talker on, to induce him § 


to venture on opinions, and even try 
and sustain them. She understood 
well, besides, when and how, and how 
far, to offer a dissent, and at what 
moments to appear to yield convic- 
tions to another. She possessed all 
that graceful tact which supplies to 
mere chit chat that much of epigram 
that elevates, without pedantry; a 
degree of point, that stimulates, yet 
never wounds. 

“The resemblance is marvellous!” 
whispered she to Alfieri, as he chanced 
to ride up beside her; “and not only 
in look, but actually in voice, and in 
many a trick of gesture.” 

“I knew you'd see it!” cried the 
Poet, triumphantly. 

“ And can nothing be known about 
- history ? Surely, we could trace 

im.” 

“T like the episode better as it is,” 
said he, carelessly. “Some vulgar 
fact might, like a rude blow, demol- 
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; ish the whole edifice one’s fancy had 


nigh completed. There he stands 


4 now, handsome, gifted, and a mystery. 
What could add to the combination ? 
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“The secret of an illustrious birth,” 

whis red the Marquise. 
lean to the other view. I'd 

rather fancy nature had some subtle 
design of her own, some deep-wrought 
scheme to work out by this strange 
counterfeit.” 

“Yes, Gherardi,”’ as the youth 
looked suddenly around; “ yes, Ghe- 

rardi,” said she, “ we were talking of 
—_ and of your great likeness to one 

e both were acquainted with.” 

we If it be to that prince whose pic- 
ture I saw last night,” replied he, “I 
suspect the resemblance goes no fur- 
ther than externals. There can be, 
indeed, little less like a princely sta- 
tion than mine.” 

“Ah, boy,” broke in the poet, 
“there will never be in all your his- 
= sad a fate as has befallen 


“T envy one whose fortune admits 
of reverses!” said Gerald, peevishly. 
“Better be storm-tossed than never 
launched.” 

“T declare,” whispered the Mar- 
quise, “as he spoke there, I could have 
believed it was Monsieur de Saint 
George himself I was listening to. 
Those little wayward bursts of tem- 

r »”» 

“ Summer lightnings,” broke in Al- 
fieri. 

“Just so: they mean nothing— 
they herald nothing— 


‘«* They flash like anger o’er the sky, 
And then dissolve in tears.” 


“True,” said the poet. “But harm- 
less as these elemental changes seem, 
we forget how they affect others— 
_ a light they often leave in their 





“The sport the gods delight in 
Makes mortals grieve below.’ 


“Tt was Fabri wrote that line,” 
said Gerald, catching at the quota- 
tion. 

“Yes, Madame la Marquise,” said 
Alfieri, answering the quic kly-darted 
_— of the lady’s eyes, “this youth 

as read all sorts of authors. A cer- 
tain Signor Gabriel, with whom he 
sojourned months long in the Ma- 
remma, introduced him to Voltaire, 
Diderot, and Rousseau: his own dis- 
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“ The Chevalier.” 
cursive tastes added others to the 


ist. 

“Gabriel! Gabriel! It could not be 
that it was——,” and here she bent 
over, and whispered a word in Alfieri’s 
ear. 

A sudden start, and an exclamation 
of surprise, burst from the poet. 

“Tell us what was your friend 
Gabriel like.” 

“T can tell you how he described 
himself,” said Gerald. “ He said he 
was— 


5 


“ Un sanglier marqué de petite vérole.” 


“Oh, then, it was he,” exclaimed 
the Marquise. “ Tell us, I pray you, 
how fortune came to play you so 
heartless a trick as to be this man’s 
friend ¢” 

Half reluctantly, almost resent- 
fully, Gerald replied to this question 
by relating the incidents that had be- 
fallen him in the Maremma, and how 
he had subsequently lived for months 
the companion of this strange asso- 
ciate. 

“What marvellous lessons of evil, 
boy, has he not instilled into you! 
Tell me, frankly, has he not made you 
suspectful of every one—distrusting 
all friendship—disowning all obliga- 
tions—making affection seem a mock- 
ery, and woman a cheat ?” 

“T have heard good and bad from 
his - If he spoke hastily of the 
world at times, mayhap it had not 
treated him with too much kindness. 
Indeed he said as much to me, and 
that it was not his fault that he 
—— so meanly of mankind.” 

hat poison this to pour into a 
young heart!” broke in Alfieri. “The 
cattle upon the thousand hills eat not 
of noxious herbage ; their better in- 
stincts protect them, even where se- 
ductive fruits and flowers woo their 
tastes. It is man alone is beguiled 
by false appearances, and this out of 
the very subtlety of his own nature. 
The plague- spot of the heart is dis- 
trust!’ 

“These are better teachings, boy, 
than Signor Gabriel’s,” said the lady. 

“You know him, then?” asked 
Gerald. 

“T have little doubt that we are 


cant of the same person ; and if 
3 not I alone, but all Europe knows 
im.” 


Gerald burned to inquire further, to 
know who and what this mysterious 








man was—how he had earned the 
terrible reputation that attended him, 
and what charges were alleged against 
him. He cond not dare, however, 
to put questions in such a presence, 
ma he sat moodily thinking over the 
issue. 

Diverging from the high road, they 
now entered a pathway which led 
through the vineyards and the olive 

oves; and, being narrow, Gerald 

ound himself side by side with the 

Marquise, without any other near. 

Here, at length, his curiosity mas- 

tered all reserve, and plucking up 

cou for the effort, he said— 

“Tf my presumption were not too 
bold, Madame, I would deem it a 
great favour to be permitted to ask 

ou something of this Signor Gabriel. 

i know and feel that, do what I will, 

reason how I may, reject what I can, 
yet still his words have eaten down 
deep into my heart; and if I cannot 

ut some antidote there against their 
influence, that they will sway me even 
against myself.” 

“ First, let me hear how he repre- 
sented himself to you. Was he asa 

ood man grosaly tricked and cheated 
[ the world, his candour imposed 
on, his generosity betrayed. Did he 
— a noble nature basely trifled 
with.” 

“No, no,” broke in Gerald: “he 
said, indeed, at first he felt disposed 
to like his fellow-men, but that the 
impulse was unprofitable ; that the 
true poopy was unbelief. Still 
he avowed that he devoted himself to 
every indulgence ; that happiness 
meant pleasure, pleasure excess ; that 
out of the convulsive throes of the 
wildest debauchery, great and glorious 
sensations, ennobling thoughts spring 
—Jjust as the volcano in full eruption 
throws up gold amidst the lava: and 
he bade me, if I would know myself, 
to taste of this same existence.” 

“ Poor boy, these were trying 
temptations.’ 

“Noto,” broke in Gerald, proudly; 
“T wanted to be something better and 
greater than this.” 

*“ And what would you be?” asked 
the Marquise, as she turned a look of 
interest on him. 

“Oh, if a heart’s yearning could do 
it,” cried Gerald, warmly, “I would 
be like him who rides yonder; I 
would be one whose words would give 
voice to many an unspoken emotion 
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—who could make sad men hopeful, 7 


and throw over the dreariest waste of 


existence the soft mild light of ideal” 


cae 
Sh 


e shook her head, half sorrow- 7 


fully, and said—“ Genius is the gift 


of one, or two, or three, in a whole > 


? 


centu 


a good cause. 
strong arm are not rare 
often win rare honours. 


“Count Alfieri has been thinking 
about you,” said she, in a tone half) 


confidential. “ He told me that if you 
showed a disposition for it, he’d place 
you at the University of Sienna, where 
you could follow your studies till such 
time as a career should present itself.” 
“To what do I owe this gracious 
interest in my fate, lady ?’ asked he 
eagerly. “Is it my casual resemblance 
to the prince he was so fond of ?” 
“So fond!” exclaimed she; then, 


as quickly correcting herself, she | 
added, “No, not altogether that— § 
though, perhaps, the likeness may } 


have served you.” 


“How kind and good of him to § 
think of one so friendless,” muttered § 


Gerald, half aloud. 


“Ts the proposal one you would i 
like to close with; tell me, frankly, | 


Gherardi, for we are speaking now in 
all frankness.” 


“Mayhap I may only lose another | 


friend if I said no!” said he, timidly ; 
and then, with bolder accents, added, 
“Let me own it, Madame, I have no 
taste for study, at least such studies 
as these; my heart is set upon the 


world of action—I would like to win | 
a name, no matter how brief the time | 


left me to enjoy it.” 
“Shall I tell you my plan——” 
“Yours!” broke he in. “Surely 
you, too, have not deigned to remem- 
r me 


“Yes; the Count interested me 
ey in you; this morning we 
talked of little else at breakfast, and 
up to the moment we overtook you 
at the gate. His generous ardour in 
your behalf filled me with a like zeal; 
and we discussed together many a 
plan for your future ; and mine was, 
that you should enter the service of 
the King——” 

“What King? 

“What other than the King of 
France, boy ; the heir of St. Louis.” 






“Then I would be a soldier,” cried 7 
the boy; “I would shed my blood for © 
A stout heart and a” 
gifts, but they © 
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i] { eagerly. 


“ He befriended the cause of Charles 
Edward, did he not?” asked Gerald, 


Yes,” said she, smiling at the 


\ ardour with which he asked the 


Ania wk 


question. “Do you feel deep in- 
terest in the fortunes of that Prince?” 
The youth clasped his hands toge- 


’ ther and pressed them to his heart, 


3 without a word. 
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“Your family, perhaps, supported 


' that cause?’ 
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“They did, lady. When I was an 
ceed or its success; as I 

w older, I learned to sorrow for its 
ailure.” 

There was something so true and so 
natural in the youth’s expression as 
he spoke, that the Marquise was 
touched by it, and turned away her 
head to conceal her emotion. 

“The game is not played out yet, 
boy ;” said she, at last, “there are 
great men, and wise ones too, who 
say that the condition of Europe—the 
peace of the world—requires the re- 
cognition of rights so just as those of 
the Stuarts. They see, too, that in 
the denial of these claims the Church 
is wounded, and the triumph of a 
dangerous heresy proclaimed. Who 
can say at what moment it may be 
the policy of the Continent to renew 
the struggle.” 

“Oh, speak on, lady: tell me more 
of what fills my heart with highest 
hope,” exclaimed he, rapturously. 
“Do not, I beseech you, look on me 
as the poor stroller, the thing of tin- 
sel and spangles, but as one in whose 
veins generous blood is running. I 
am a Geraldine, and the Geraldines 
are all noble.” 

The sudden change in the youth’s 
aspect, the rich full tones of his voice, 
as gaining courage with each word, 
he asserted his claim to considera- 
tion, seemed to have produced the 
effect upon the Marquise, who pon- 
dered for some time without speaking. 

“Mayhap, lady, I have offended 
you by this rash presumption,” said 
Gerald, as he watched her downcast 
eyes and steadfast expression ; “but 
forgive me, as one so little skilled in 
life, that he mistakes gentle forbear- 
ance for an interest in his fortunes.” 

“ But I am interested in you, Gher- 
ardi, I do wish to befrien Yous let 
me hear about your kith. ho are 
these Geraldines you speak of?” 

“T know not, lady,” said he, 
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abashed ; “but from my Gthend I 
was ever taught to believe that, 
wherever my name was spoken, men 
would acknowledge me as noble.” 

“And from whom can we learn 
these things more accurately; have 
you friends or relations to whom we 
could write?” 

Just as she spoke, the head of the 
cavalcade passed beneath a deep gate- 
way into the court of an ancient pa- 
lace, and the echoing sounds of the 
horses’ feet soon drowned the voices 
of the speakers. “This is ‘Cammer- 
otto,’ an old villa of the Medici,” 
whispered the Marquise. ‘“ We have 
come to see the frescoes: they are by 
Perugino, and of great repute.” 

The party descended, and, entering 
the villa, wandered away in groups 
through the rooms. It was one of 
those spacious edifices which were 
types of medizeval life, lofty, splendid, 
but comfortless. Dropping behind 
the well-dressed train as they passed 
on, Gerald strayed alone and at will 
through the palace, and at last found 
himself in a small chamber, whose 
one window looked out on a dee 
and none valley. The hills, which 
formed the boundaries, were arid, 
stony, and treeless, but tinted with 
those gorgeous colours, which, in 
Italian landscape, compensate in some 
sort for the hues of verdure; and 
every angle and eminence on them 
were marked out with that peculiar 
distinctness which objects assume in 
this pure atmosphere. The full blaze 
of a noon-day sun lit up the scene, 
where not a trace of human habita- 
tion, nor a track of man’s culture, 
could be seen for miles, 

“My ownroad in lifeshould liealong 
that glen,” said Gerald, dreamily, as 
he leaned out of the window and 
gazed on the silent landscape, and 
soon dropped into a deep reverie, 
when past, present, and future were 
all blended together. The unbroken 
stillness of the spot, the calm tran- 
quillity of the scene steeped his spirit 
in a sort of dreamy lethargy, scarcely 
beyond the verge of sleep itself. To his 
half-waking state, his restless night 
contributed ; and hour by hour went 
over unconsciously, now, muttering 
verses of his old convent hymns—now, 
snatches of wild peasant legends, his 
mind lost itself in close woven fancies. 

Whetherthe solitary tract of country 
before him was a reality or a mere 
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dream-land he knew not. It needed 
an effort to resume consciousness, and 
that effort he could not make; long 
fasting, too, lent its influence to in- 
crease this state, and his brain ba- 
lanced between fact and imagination 
weariedly and hopelessly. At mo- 
ments he fancied himself in some pa- 
lace of his ancestors, dwelling in a 
high but solitary state; then would 
he suddenly imagine that he was a 
prisoner, confined for some great trea- 
son—he had taken arms against his 
country—he had adhered to a cause, 
he knew not what or whose, but it 
was adjudged treasonable. Then, 
again, it was a monastery, and he was 
a novice, waiting and studying to as- 
sume his vows; and his heart strug- 
gled between a vague craving for 
active life and a strange longing for 
the death-like quiet of the cloister, 
From these warring fancies he 
started suddenly, and passing his 
hand across his forehead, tried to re- 
call himself to reason. “Where am 
I?” exclaimed he ; and the verysound 
of his own voice, echoed by the deep 
vaulted room, almost affrighted him. 
“How came I here?” muttered he, 
hoping to extricate himself from the 
realm of fancy by the utterance of the 
words. He hastened to the door, 
but the handle was broken and would 
not turn; he tried to burst it open, 
but it was strong and firm as the deep 
wall at either side of it; he shouted 
aloud; he beat: loudly on the oaken 
panels, but, though the deep-arched 
ceiling made the noise seem like 
thunder, no answer was returned to 
his call. He next turned to the win- 
dow, and saw, to his dismay, that it 
was at a great height from the ground, 
which was a flagged terrace beneath. 
He yelled and cried from the very top 
of his voice ; he waved his cap, hoping 
that some one at a distance might 
catch the signal; but all in vain. 
Wearied at last by all his attempts to 
attract notice, he sat moodily down 
to think over his position and devise 
what was to be done. Wild thoughts 
flashed at times across him—that this 
was some deep-laid scheme to en- 
trap him—that he had been enticed 
here, that he might meet his death 
without marks of violence; that some- 
how, his was a life of consequence 
enough to provoke a crime. The 
Prince that he resembled had some 
share in it—or Marietta had vowed a 
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vengeance—or the Jesuit Fathers had 
sent an emis to despatch him. 
What were not the wild and terrible 
fancies that filled his mind—all that 
he had read of cruel torturings— 
years’ long suffering—lives passed in 
dreary dungeons, floated mistily be- 
fore him, till reason at last gave way, 
and he lost himself in these sad ima- 
ginings. 

The ringing of a church-bell, faint 
and far away as it sounded, recalled 
him from his dreamings, and he re- 
membered it was “the Angelus,” 
when long ago he used to fall into 
line, and walk along to the chapel of 
the college. “That, too, was im- 
prisonment,” thought he, but how 
gladly would he have welcomed it 
now! He leaned from the window 
to try and make out whence the 
sounds came, but he could not find 
the spot. He fancied he could detect 
something moving up the hill-side; 
but a low olive scrub shaded the 
path, and it was only as the branches 
stirred that he conjectured some one 
was passing underneath. The copse, 
however, extended but a short way, 
and Gerald gazed wistfully to see if 
any thing should emerge from where 
it finished. His anxiety was intense 
as he waited ; a feverish impatience 
thrilled through him, and he strained 
hiseyes till they ached with stretching. 
At last, a long shadow was projected 
on the road ; it was broken, irregular, 
and straggling. It must be more 
than one—several—a procession per- 
haps ; and yet not that, there was no 
uniformity init. He leaned out as far 
as he could venture. It was coming. 
Yes, there it was! A donkey, wit 
heavy panniers at his side, driven by 
an old man ; a woman followed, and 
after her a girl’s figure. Yes, he knew 
them and her now! It was the Babbo! 
and there was Marietta herself, with 
bent-down head, creeping sadly along, 
her arms crossed upon her breast; her 
whole air unspeakably sad and me- 
lancholy. With a wild scream Gerald 
called to them to turn back, that he, 
their companion, their comrade, was 
a captive. He shouted till his hoarse 
throat grew raw with straining, but 
they heard him not. 

A deep narrow gorge lay between 
them, with a brawling rivulet far 
below, and though the boy shouted 
with all his might, the voice never 
reached them. There they walked 
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along up the steep path, whither to, 
he knew not! That they meant to 
desert him was, however, clear enough. 
Already in that far-away land to 
which they journeyed no part was 
assigned him. And Marietta! she to 
whom he had given his heart ; she 
whom he bound up with all his 
future fortunes; she to leave him 
thus without a word of farewell, 
without one wish to meet again, with- 
out one prayer for his welfare! Half 
maddened with grief and rage, for 
in his heart now each sentiment had 
a share, he sprung wildly to the 
window, and gazed downwards at the 
terrace. Heaven knows what terri- 
ble thoughts ebbed and flowed within 
him as he looked. Life had little to 
attract him to it ; his heart was well- 
nigh broken ; a reckless indifference 
was momentarily gainingon him ; and 
he crept farther and farther out upon 
the window-sill till he seemed almost 
to hang over the depth beneath him. 
He wanted to remember a prayer, to 
recall some words of a litany he had 
often recited; but in his troubled 
brain, where confusion reigned su- 
preme, no memory could prevail ; 
thoughts came and went, clashing, 


mingling, conflicting, like the storm- 
tossed sea ina dark night ; and al- 
ready astupid and fatalist indifference 
dulled his senses, and one only desire 
struggled with him—a wish for rest! 
Once more, and with an effort, he 
raised his eyes towards the mountain 


side. The little procession was still 
ascending, and nighthetop. Atashort 
distance behind, however, he could 
see Marietta standing and looking 
apparently towards Florence. Was it 
that she was thus taking a last 
farewell of him, muttering, among 
some broken words of affection, some 
blessing upon him! A sudden thrill 
of joy—it was hope—darted through 
him as he gazed; and now bending 
over he perceived that the steep 
wall beneath the window was broken 
by many a projection and architrave, 
the massive pediment of a large win- 
dow, projecting far, about six feet, 
from where he sat. Oould he gain 
this he might descend by the column 
which supported it, and reach a great 
belt of stonework that ran about fif- 
teen feet from the ground, and whence 
he might safely venture to drop. If 
there was peril to life in every step of 
this dangerous exploit, there was, in 
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the event of success, a meeting once 
more with Marietta ; a meeting never 
to part again. Whatever the reasons 
for having deserted him he was deter- 
mined to overbear. Some one must 
have calumniated him: he would 
meet the slander. Marietta herself 
would do him justice ; he would soon 
show her that the passing vision of 
ambition had no hold upon his heart; 
that he only cared for her, wished for 
nothing beyond their own wayward 
life. As he thus reasoned, he tore his 
mantle into long strips, which he 
twisted and knotted together, testin 
its strength, till assured that it woul 
bear his weight. He then fastened 
one end to the window-bars, and 
grasping the cord in both hands he 
prepared to descend. Could he but 
gain the pediment in this wise, the 
rest of the descent would not be 
difficult. 

With one fervent prayer to her 
whose protection he had learned to 
implore from very infancy, he glided 
softly from the window-sill and began 
the descent. For a second or two did 
he grasp the stone ledge with both 
hands; as if fearing to loose his hold; 
but at length, freeing one hand and 
then the other, he gave himself up to 
the cord. Scarcely had his full weight 
straightened the rope than the frail 
texture began to give way; alowsound, 
as of the fibres tearing, met his ear ; 
and just as his feet touched the pedi- 
ment, the rope snapped in two, and 
the shock, throwing him off his ba- 
lance, he swayed forward. One inch 
more and his fate was certain ; but 
his body recovered its equipoise and 
he came back to the wall, where he 
stood still, motionless, and paralyzed 
with terror. The ledge on which he 
stood, something less than two feet 
in width, was slightly sloped from 
the wall, and about forty feet from 
the ground. To crouch down upon 
this now and reach the column which 
supported it, was his next task, nor 
was it till after a long struggle with 
himself that he could once again peril 
life by such an attempt. 

By immense caution he succeeded 
in so bending down that he at last 
gained a sitting position on the ledge, 
and then, with his face to the wall, he 
glided over the pediment and grasped 
one of the columns. Slipping along 
this, he arrived at the window-sill, 
from which the drop to the ground 
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was all that now remained. Strange 
was it, that this latter and easier part 
of all the danger affrighted him more 
than all he had gone through. It was 
as if his overtasked courage was ex- 
hausted; as though the daring energy 
had no more — to draw upon; 
for there he sat, hopelessly gazing at 
the ground beneath, unable to sum- 
mon resolution to attempt it. 

The brief season between day and 
dark, the flickering moments of half- 
light passed away, and a night, calm 
and starlit, spread over the scene. 
Except the wild and plaintive cry of 
an owl, from an ivy-clad turret above 
him, not a sound broke the stillness, 
and there Gerald sat, stunned and 
scarce conscious. As darkness closed 
about him, and he could no longer 
measure the distance to the ground 
beneath, the peril of his position be- 
came more appalling, and he felt like 
one who must await the moment of 
an inevitable and dreadful fate. Al- 
ready a sense of weariness warned 
him that at the slightest stir he might 
lose his balance, and then what a 
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fate—mutilation perhaps, worse than 
any death. If he could maintain his 
present position till day broke, it was 
certain he must be rescued. Solitary 
as was the spot, some one would 
surely pass and see him ; but, then, 
if overcome by fatigue, sleep should 
seize him—even now a dreary lassi- 
tude swept over him; oftentimes his 
eyes would close, and fancies flit 
across him, that boded the approach 
of slumber. Tortured beyond endur- 
ance by this long conflict with his 
fears, he resolved, come what might, 
to try his fate, and, with a shrill cry 
for mercy upon his soul, he dropped 
from the iolies 

When the day broke he was there 
beneath the window, his forehead 
bleeding and his ankle broken. He 
had tried to move, but could not, and 
he waited calmly what fate might 
befal him. Yes, he was now calm 
and self-confident. The season of 
struggle was over; the period for 
sound thought and reflection had 
begun. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE PLAN. 


WuHen one looks back upon the story 
of his life, he is sure to be struck by 
the reflection, that its uneventful 
periods, its seasons of seeming repose 
were precisely those which tende 
most to confirm his character. It is 
in solitude—in the long watches of a 
voyage at sea—in those watches, 
more painful still, of a sick bed, that 
we make up our account with our- 
selves, own to our short-comings, and 
sorrow over our faults. The mental 
culture that at such seasons we pur- 
sue, is equally certain to exercise a 
werful influence on us. Out of the 
uusy contest of life—removed, for the 
moment, from its struggles and am- 
bitions—the soil of our hearts is, as it 
were, fresh turned, and rapidly ma- 
tures the new-sown seed we throw 
—_ it. How many date the habits 
of concentration, by which they have 
won success in after-life, to the 
thoughtful hours of a convalescence. 
It is not merely that isolation and 
quiet have aided their minds ; there is 
much more in the fact, that at such 
times the heart and the brain work 
together. Every appeal to reason 


must be confirmed by a judgment in 
the higher court of the affections; and 
out of our emotions as much as out 
of our convictions do we bend our- 
selves to believe. 

How fresh and invigorated do we 
come forth from these intervals of 
peace; less confident, it may be, of 
ourselves, but far more trustful of 
others—better pleased with life, and 
more sanguine of our fellow-men. 
And, oh, no matter how often we 
may be deceived or disappointed, no 
matter how frequently our warmest 
affections have met no requital, let 
us cherish this hopeful spirit to the 
last—let us guard ourselves against 
doubting. There is no such bank- 
ruptcy of the heart as distrust! 

e have been led to these reflec- 
tions by thinking of Gerald, as he 
lay, weeks long, a sufferer on a sick 
bed. In a small room of the villa, 


kindly cared for, all his wants sup- 
lied, by the directions of his wealthy 
riends, there he lay, pondering over 


the wayward accident of his life, and 
insensibly feeding his heart with the 
conviction, that Fate, which had 
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never failed to befriend him in dif- 
ficulty, had yet some worthy destiny 
in store for him. He read unceas- 
ingly, and of every thing. The Mar- 
quise constantly sent him her books, 
and what now interested him no less, 
the newspapers and pamphlets of the 
time. It was the first real glimpse 
he had obtained of the actual world 
about him; and with avidity he read 
of the ambitions and rivalries which 
disturbed Europe—the pretensions of 
this State, the fears and jealousies of 
that. Stored as his mind was with 
poetic images, imbued with a rap- 
turous love for the glowing pictures 
thus presented, he yet balanced to 
decide whether the life of action was 
not a higher and nobler ambition 
than the wondrous dream-land of 
imagination. 

In the convent Gerald’s mind had 
received its first lessons of religion 
and morality. His sojourn at the 
Tana had imparted his earliest ad- 
vances into the world of knowledge 
through books, and now his captivity 
at the ““Cammerotto” opened to him 
a glance of the real world, its stirring 
scenes, its deep intrigues, and all the 
incidents of that stormy sea on which 
men charter the vessels of their hope. 
Was it that he forgot Marietta? Had 

ain and suffering effaced her image ; 
nad ambition obliterated it? No; 
she was ever in his thoughts—the 
most beautiful and most gifted crea- 
ture he had ever seen. If he read, 
it was always with the thought, 
what would she have said of it. If 
he sunk into a reverie, she was the 
centre round which his dreams re- 
volved. Her large, mild eyes, her 
glowing cheek, her full lips, tremu- 
lous with feeling, were ever before 
him; and what Tad he not given to 
be her companion again, wandering 
the world; again blending all that 
was fascinating in poetic description 
with scenes wayward enough to have 
been conjured up by fancy! Why 
had they deserted him? he asked 
himself over and over. Had the 
passing dispute with Marietta de- 
termined her to meet him no more ? 
And if so, what influence could she 
have exercised over the others to 
induce them to take this step? There 
was but one of whom he could hope 
to gain this knowledge, Alfieri him- 
self, whose generosity had succoured 


them, and in the few and brief mo- 
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ments of the poet’s visit to the villa, 
he had not courage to venture on the 
question. The Marquise came fre- 
quently to see him, and seemed 
pleased to talk with him, and lighten 
the hours of his solitude by engaging 
him in conversation. Dare he ask 
her? Could he presume to inquire, 
from one so high-born and so great, 
what had befallen his humble com- 
rades of the road? How entreat of 
her to trace their steps, or learn their 
plans. Had she, indeed, seen Ma- 
rietta, there would have been no dif- 
ficulty in the inquiry. Who could 
have beheld her without feeling an 
interest in her fate? Brief, however, 
as had been his intercourse with great 
people, he had already marked the tone 
of indolent condescension with which 
they treated the lives of the very poor. 
The pity they gave them cost no 
emotion; if they sorrowed, it was 
with a grief that had no pang. Their 
very generosity had more reference 
to their own sensations than to the 
feelings of those they befriended. 
Already, young as he was, did he 
catch a glimpse of that deep gulf that 
divides affluence from misery, and in 
the bitterness of his grief for her who 
had left him, did he exaggerate the 
callousness of the rich and the suffer- 
ings of the poor. 

There he lay, every comfort sup- 
plied him, all that care could bestow, 
or kindness remember, around him ; 
and yet, why was it his gratitude 
flowed not in a pure, unsullied stream, 
but came with uncertain gushes, fit- 
fully, unequally; now sluggish, now 
turbid; clogged with many a foul 
weed, eddying with many an uncer- 
tain current. Let us own it at once. 
The poison Gabriel had instilled into 
his heart, if insufficient to kill its 
nobler influences, was yet enough to 
render them unsound. The great 
lesson of that tempter was to “dis- 
trust ;” never to accept a benefit in 
life without inquiring what subtle 
design had prompted it, what deep- 
laid scheme it might denote. “None 
but a fool bestows without an object,” 
was a maxim he had often heard 
from his lips. Not all the generosity 
of the boy’s nature—and it was a 
noble one—could lessen the foul 
venom of this teaching! To reject it 
seemed like decrying the wisdom of 
one who knew life in all its aspects. 
How could he, a mere boy, ignorant, 
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untravelled, unlettered, place his 
knowledge of mankind in competi- 
tion with that of one so universally 
accomplished as Gabriel? His pre- 
cepts, too, were uttered so calmly, so 
dispassionately—a tone of regret even 
softened them at times, as though he 
had far rather have spoken well and 
kindly of the world, if truth would have 
suffered him. And then he would in- 
sidiously add—‘ Don’t accept these 
opinions, but go out and test them 
for yourself. The laboratory is before 
ou, experiment at your will.” As if 
he had not already put corruption in 
the crucible, and defiled the vessel 
wherein the ore should be assayed. 

For some days Gerald had neither 
seen the Count nor the Marquise. A 
brief note, a few lines from the latter, 
once came to say that they continued 
to take an interest in his welfare, and 
hoped soon to see him able to move 
about and leave his room; but that 
the arrival of a young relative from 
Rome, would probably prevent her 
being able to visit to the Cammerotto 
for some time. 

“They have grown weary of the 
pleasure of benevolence,” said Gerald, 
peevishly, “they want some other and 
more rewarding excitement. The sea- 
son of the Carnival is drawing nigh, 
and doubtless fétes and theatres will 
be more gratifying resources than the 
patronage of such as I am.” 

It was in a spirit resentful and re- 
bellious that he arose and dressed 
himself. The very clothes he had to 
wear were given him—the stick he 
leaned on was an alms; and his in- 
dignation scoffed at his mendicancy, 
as though it were a wrong against 
himself. 


“ After all,” said he, mockingly, “if 
it were not that I chanced to resemble 
some dear Prince or other, they had 


left me to starve. I wonder who my 
protot may be; what would he 
say if Eceseel to change coats with 
him. should I have more difficulty 
in performing the part of Prince, or 
he that of vagabond ?”" 

In resentful reflections like this, he 
showed how the seeds of Gabriel’s 
teaching matured and ripened in his 
heart, darkening hope, stifling even 
gratitude. To impute to mere ca- 

rice, a passing whim, the benevo- 
ence of the rich was a favourite 
theory of Gabriel ; and if, when Gerald 
listened first to such maxims, they 
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made little or no impression upon 
him, now in the long silent hours of 
his solitude, they came up to agitate 
and excite him. One startling illus- 
tration Gabriel had employed, that 
would recur again and again to the 
boy’s mind, in spite of him. 

“These benefactors,” said he, “are 
like men who help a drowning swim- 
mer to sustain himself a little longer, 
they never carry him to the shore. 
Their mission is not rescue, it is only 
to prolong a struggle, to protract a 
fate.” 

Dark and dismal were such views of 
life ; gloomy and sad they made the 
heart that embraced them. 

The snow lay on the Apennines, and 
even on the lower hills around Flor- 
ence, ere Gerald was sufficiently re- 
covered to move about hisroom. The 

reat dreary house, silent and tenant- 
ess, was a dominion over which he 
wandered at will, sitting hours long 
in contemplation of frescoed walls 
and ceilings, richly carved archi- 
traves, and finely-chiselled traceries 
over door and window. Had they 
who reared such glorious edifices left 
no heirs nor successors behind them. 
Why were such splendours left to rot 
and decay ? Why were patches of damp 
and aiibew suffered to injure these 
marvellous designs? Why were the 
floors littered with carved and golden 
fretwork? What new civilization 
had usurped the place of the old one ; 
that men preferred lowly dwellings— 
tasteless, vulgar, and inconvenient—to 
those noble abodes of elegance and 
amplitude? Could it possibly be that 
the change in men’s minds, the grow- 
ing assertion of equality, had tended 
to suppress whatever too boldly. indi- 
cated superiority of station. Already 
distinctions of dress were fading away. 
The embroidered “ jabot,” the rich 
falling ruffle, the ample peruke, and 
the slashed and braided coat, were 
less and less often seen abroad. A 
simpler and more uniform taste in cos- 
tume began to prevail ; the insignia of 
rank were seldom paraded in public; 
and even the liveries of the rich dis- 
played less of costliness and show 
than in times past. Over and over 
had Gabriel directed the youth’s at- 
tention to these signs, saying, with 
his own stern significance— 

“You will see, boy, that men will 
not any longer wait for equality, till 
the churchyard.” 
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Was the struggle, then, really ap- 
proaching!—were the real armies, 
indeed, marshalling their forces for 
the fight? And if so, with which 
should he claim brotherhood. His 
birth and blood inclined him to the 
noble, but his want and destitution 
gave him common cause with the 
miserable. 

I have to crave my reader’s forgive- 
ness if I dwell somewhat tediously 
over the traits which, partly from tem- 
perament, partly from circumstances 
stamped themselves on Gerald’s cha- 
racter. His was no perfect nature, 
though one in which the generous and 
the good outbalanced the less wor- 
thy. At all events, the features 
which most blemished his character, 
were less native, than impressed upon 
him by evil association and intimacy 
with Gabriel. The very poisons he 
believed he had rejected—influences 
he was convinced that he had spurned 
and trampled on, had generated and 
borne fruit in his heart; and there 
they were, noxious weeds, shedding 
their deadly odour amongst the rich- 
est flowers of his nature. 

It was a dreary day of December, 
a low leaden sky, heavily charged with 
rain or snow, stretched over a land- 
scape inexpressibly sad and wretched 
looking. The very character of Italian 
husbandry is one to add greatly to the 
rueful aspect of a day in winter— 
dreary fields of maze left to rot on the 
tall stalks; scrubby olive trees, in 
all the deformity of their leafless ex- 
istence ; straggling vine branches, 
stretching from tree to tree, or hang- 
ing carelessly about, all these, damp 
and dripping, in a scene, desolate as a 
desert, no inhabitants, no cattle to be 
seen. 

Such was the landscape that Gerald 
gazed on from a window; and weary 
with reading now, stood long to con- 
template. 

There are moments in life when 
the sad aspect of nature so harmo- 
nizes with the melancholy of our 
hearts, that desolation is less painful 
to look upon than smiling fields and 
happy homesteads. Gerald was now 
in such a humour. A sunny sky and 
a bright landscape had jarred discord- 
antly upon his spirit. 

“ How little great folk care for 
those seasons of gloom,” thought he. 
“Their indoor life has its thousand 
resources of luxury and enjoyment: 
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their palaces stored with every ap- 
liance of comfort for them—pictures, 
oks, music—all that can charm in 
converse, all that can elevate by taste 
about them. What do they know of 
the trials of those who plod wearily 
along through mire and rain, weary, 
footsore, and famishing.” And Mari- 
etta rose to his mind, and he pictured 
her toiling drearily along, her dress 
draggled, cer garments dripping. He 
thought he could mark how os proud 
look seemed to fire with indignation 
at an unworthy fate, and that a fever- 
ish spot on her cheek glowed pas- 
sionately at the slavery she suffered. 
“ And why am I not there to share 
with her these hardships?” cried he, 
aloud. “Is not this a coward’s part 
in me to sit here in indolence, and 
worse again, in mere dependence? I 
am able to travel; I can, at least, 
craw] along a few miles a day; strength 
will come by the effort to regain it. 
I will after her through the wide 
world till I find her. In her com- 
panionship alone has my heart ever 
met response, and my nature been 
understood.” 

A low, soft laugh interrupted these 
words. He turned, and it was the 
Abbé Girardon, a friend of the Mar- 
quise de Bauffremont’s, who always 
accompanied her, and acted as a sort 
of secretary in her household. There 
was a certain half-mocking subtlety, 
a sort of fine raillery, in the manner 
of the polished Abbé which Gerald 
always hated; and never was he less 
in the humour to enjoy the society 
of one whom even fiends called 
“ malin.” 

“T believed I was alone, sir,” said 
Gerald, half haughtily, as the other 
continued to show his whole teeth in 
ridicule of the youth’s speech. 

“ Tt was chance gave me the honour 
of overhearing you,” replied the Abbé, 
smiling. “I opened this door by mere 
accident, and without expecting to 
find you here.” 

Gerald’s cheek grew crimson. The 
exceeding courtesy of the other’s man- 
ner seemed to him a studied imperti- 
nence; and he stared steadfastly at 
him, without knowing how to reply. 

“ And yet,” resumed the Abbé, “it 
was in search of you I came out from 
Florence this dreary day. I had no 
other object, I assure you.” 

“Too much honour, monsieur,” 
said Gerald, with a haughty bend of 
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the head; for the raillery,as he deemed 
it, was becoming insupportable. 

“ Not but the tidings I bear would 
reward me for even a rougher jour- 
ney,” said the Abbé, courteously. 
“You are aware of the kind interest 
the Marquise de Bauffremont has ever 
taken in your fortunes. To her care 
and kindness you owe, indeed, all the 
attentions your long illness stood in 
need of. Well, her only difficulty in 
obtaining a career for you was her 
inability to learn to what rank in life 
to ascribe you. You believed your- 
self noble, and she was most willing 
to accept the belief. Now, a mere 
accident has tended to confirm this 
assumption.” 

“Let me hear what you call this 
accident, Monsieur l’ Abbé,” broke in 
Gerald, anxiously. 

“Tt was an observation made yes- 
terday at dinner by Sir Horace Mann. 
In speaking of the Geraldines, and 
addressing Count Gherardini for con- 
firmation, hesaid,‘The earldom of Des- 
mond, which is held by a branch of 
the family, is yet the youngest title 
of the house.’ And the Count an- 
swered quickly, ‘Your Excellency is 


ht ; we date from a long time back. 
There's an insolent proverb in our 
house that says, “ Meglio un Gherar- 
dini bastardo che un Corsini ben 


nato.”’ Madame de Bauffremont 
caught at the phrase, and made him 
repeat it. In a word, Monsieur, she 
was but too happy to avail herself of 
what aided a foregone conclusion. 
She wished you to be noble, and you 
were 80.” 

“But I am noble!” cried Gerald, 
boldly. “ I want no hazards like these 
to establish my station. Let them in- 
quire how Iamenrolled in the college.” 

“Of what college do you speak ?” 
asked the Abbé, quickly. 

“Tt matters not,” stammered out 
Gerald, in confusion at thus having 
betrayed himself into a reference to 
his past. ‘“ None have the right to 
question me on these things.” 

“A student enrolled with his due 
title,’ suggested the wily Abbé, 
“would at once stand independent of 
all generous interpretation.” 

“You will learn no more from me, 
Monsieur |’Abbé,” said the youth, 
disdainfully. “I shall not seek to 

rove a rank from which I ask to 
rive no advantage. They called 
me tother day, at the tribunal, ‘a 
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vagabond :’ that is the only title the 
law of Tuscany gives me.” 

The Abbé, with a tact skilled to 
overcome far greater difficulties, strove 
to allay the youth’s irritation, and 
smooth down the asperity which re- 
cent illness, as well as temperament, 
excited, and at last succeeded so far 
that Gerald seated himself at his side, 
and listened calmly to the plan which 
the Marquise had formed for his 
future life. At some length, and with 
a degree of address that deprived the 
subject of any thing that could alarm 
the jealous susceptibility of the boy’s 
nature, the ‘Abbé related that a 
custom prevailed in certain great 
houses—whose alliances with royalty 
favoured the privilege—of attaching 
to their household young cadets of 
noble families, who served in a capa- 
city similar to that of courtier to the 
person of the king. They were “gen- 
tlemen of the presence,” pages or 
equerries, as their age or pretensions 
decided ; and, in fact, from the fol- 
lowers of such houses as the de Ro- 
han, the Noailles, the Tavannes, and 
the Bauffremont, did royalty itself 
recruit its personal attendants. Mon- 
sieur de Girardon was too shrewd a 
reader of character not to perceive 
that any description of the splendours 
and fascinations of a life of volup- 
tuous ease would be less captivating 
to such a youth than a picture of a 
career full of incident and adventure, 
and so he dwelt almost exclusively 
on all that such a career could offer 
of high ambition, the army being 
chiefly officered by the private influ- 
ence of the great families of France. 

“You will thus,” said he, at the 
close of a clever description. “You 
will thus, at the very threshold of 
life, enjoy what the luckiest rarely 
attain, till later on—the choice of 
what road you'll take. If the splen- 
dour of a court life attract you, you 
ean be a courtier; if the ambitions of 
statesmanship engross your mind, you 
are sure of office ; if you aspire to mi- 
litary glory, here is your shortest road 
to it; or if,” said he, with a graceful 
melancholy, “you can submit your- 
self to be a mere guest at the banquet 
of life, and never a host—one whose 
place at the table is assigned him, not 
taken by right—such, in a word, as I 
am—why, then, the Abbé’s frock is 


an and a safe passport be- 
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With a sort of unintentional care- 
lessness, that seemed frankness itself, 
the Abbé glided into a little narrative 
of his own early life, and how, with a 
wide choice of a career before him, 
he had, half in indolence, half in self- 
indulgence, adopted the gown. 

“Stern thinkers call men like me, 
mere idlers in the vineyard, drones in 
the great human hive: but we are 
not; we have our uses just as every 
other luxury ; we are to society what 
the bouquet is to the desert; our in- 
fluence on mankind is not the less 
real, that its exercise attracts little 
notice.” 

“And what am I to be; what to 
do?” asked Gerald, proudly. 

“Tmagine the Marquise de Bauf- 
fremont to be Royalty, and you are a 
courtier; you are of her household; 
in attendance on her great receptions ; 
you accompany her on visits of cere- 
mony—your rank securing you all the 
deference that is accorded to birth, 
and admission to the first circles in 
Paris.” 

“Ts not this service menial?” asked 
he quickly. 

“Tt is not thus the world regards 
it. The Melcours, the Frontignards, 
the Montrouilles are to be found at 
this moment in these ranks.” 

“But they are recognised by these 






Tue Renaissance was the parent of 
the Reformation: the Reformation 
was the Renaissance consecrated. 
Each of the three royal writers of 
Italy was the devoted admirer of the 
antients. Each member of that glo- 
rious trio lashed the vices of the 
clergy with merciless rigour. Dante 
has placed a holy father in the depths 
of the Inferno. Petrarca was well 
nigh as bold. Monks, who were no 
monks, writhed beneath the knotted 
scourge of Boccaccio. 

It would be a difficult task to 
waken a sleeper only so far as that 
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very names,” cried Gerald ; “ but who 
knows me, or what title do J bear?” 

“You will be the Chevalier de 
Fitzgerald; the Marquise has in- 
fluence enough at Court to have the 
title confirmed. Believe me,” added 
he, smiling blandly, “every thing has 
been provided for—all forethought 
taken already.” 

“But shall I be free to abandon 
this——-servitude” (the word would 
out, though he hesitated to utter it)— 
“if I find it onerous or unpleasant? 
Am I under no obligation or pledge?” 

“None; you are the arbiter of 
your own fortune at any moment you 
wish.” 

“You smile, sir, and naturally 
enough, that one poor and friendless 
as I am should make such conditions; 
but remember, my liberty is all my 
wealth, so long as I have that, so long 
am I master of myself—I am free to 
come and go—I am not lost to self- 
esteem. I accept,” and so saying he 
gave his hand to the Abbé, who 
pressed it cordially, in ratification of 
the compact. 

“You will return with me to Flor- 
ence, Monsieur De Chevalier,” said the 
Abbé, rising, and assuming a degree 
of courteous respect, which Gerald 
at once saw was to be his right for 
the future. 


he should be conscious merely of 
what we wished him to know, while 
to all else he should remain insen- 
sible as before. The attempt was 
made three hundred years ago: it 
signally failed. It was thought that 
the student newly alive to the trea- 
sures of old Greece and Rome, would 
not trouble himself with the sins of 
the modern seven-hilled city. The 
searcher for the lost books of Livy 
would not be concerned with the 
barbarous ignorance of an illiterate 
monk, even though he should be in- 
famously impudent as pardon-broker 


Ein Christliches. 
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Tetzel himself. It seemed a cunning 
policy to let these eager, restless 
minds busy themselves with com- 
menting on the treatises of Cicero; 
for there were other things that 
could not bear a commentary so well 
as the De Officus. 

Vain hope that the sun will not 
shine when once it has risen above the 
horizon. Fatal delusion that men 
will stay in voluntary bondage when 
once their chains are broken. Too 
late the error was manifest. The 
ecclesiastic learned to curse the 
scholar, when the most learned men 
of the day became the most vigorous 
and uncompromising denouncers of 
sanctified wickedness. 

Fresh from communion with the 
glorious heroes of the Augustan age, 
the companion of Horace and Virgil 
felt tortured through every nerve as 
he listened to the miserable lingo of 
unlettered priests. To him the dia- 
lectics of the schools seemed densest 
darkness when compared with the 
luminous beauty of the Phedo. In 
anger he asked, “Shall the men 
who have been disputing for centu- 
ries on the number of angels that 
can stand upon a needle-point—who 
lately came to blows when contending 
whether Jonah’s gourd was a castor 
oil plant*—shall these men be ac- 
knowledged as doctors, teachers, of 
the age?’ 

And then for the morals of these 
moralists. Solomon had fewer loves 
than these chaste celibates. Helio- 
gabalus kept but Lenten fare com- 

ed with these gluttonous wine bib- 
rs. The heathen might have taught 
them reverence. Blind Homer, 


* Lone sitting on the shores of old Romance," 


worshipped the omnipotent Zeu-pater 
with heartfelt devotion, while these 
ordained priests of the Most High 
cutidaeiel in their lives the words 
of the modern poet— 


“ Gestorben ist der Gott oben 
Und unten ist der Teufel todt.” 


The transition was natural, neces- 
sary. The scholar must perforce ripen 


* See Periera’s Materia Medica. 


¢ The statue of Krasmus at Rotterdam holds a book in its hand. 


to time a page is turned over. 
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into the accuser. The reformer was 
the inseparable consequent of the 
student. With the De Medici, the 
revival of learning was but an affair 
of antient manuscripts purchased of 
fugitives from Turk-beleagured Con- 
stantinople. But Erasmus, on whose 
studies the fate of the world de- 
oo was something more than a 
itterato. The “ Encomium Morice” 
was more ae than a _— 
on the “ De Amicitia.’ In him be- 
hold the scholar and the satirist. 

But there is yet another student, 
pale and thoughtful, most deeply in 
earnest where the Dutch bastard 
finds only matter for laughter. In 
= Melancthon behold the scholar 
and the reformer. 

Others there are, zealous as Me- 
lancthon, scarcely less learned than 
Erasmus. Beza, Calvin, and Sturm, 
are men of mark, who will do their 
share of work. 

The great battle between the Hu- 
manists and the Parti Prétre, at first 
only a dispute between Reuchlin, or 
Capnion, as he loved to be called, 
and a miserable converted Jew, soon 
became a life and death struggle for 
that which is dearer than lite—for 
freedom of thought. Into this history 
it is not now our purpose to embark. 
We can but allude to the elaborate 
biography of Ulric Von Hutten—one 
of the bravest warriors in this cam- 
paign—lately put forth by Strauss. 
At some future time we may hope to 
do justice to this remarkable book. 

We must return to Italy. 

This country was the first to cast 
off the cere-clothes of a dead lan- 
guage. Dante and Petrarca, for- 
gotten awhile for Livy and Cicero, 
had not written in vain. While the 
scholars of Germany still saw in bright 
vision their fatherland become “more 
Latin than Latium itself,”’ Bembo 
and Ariosto were making the revival 
of antient literature serve for the 
fuller establishment of their own 
tongue. Theirs was an easy task 
compared with Luther’s. With them 
originality was but a wise and dis- 
criminating imitation. 


From time 


The book finished, the world will end; at least so 


say the matter of fact and very unromantic Dutch, who, one would think, should 


be believed. 
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The study of the old Roman served 
for the pe ection of the modern Tus- 
can, which was thereby rendered 
“more flexible, more elegant, and 
more pure.” “But,” adds M. Bonnet, 
“by the side of these free spirits, 
whose thoughts were fixed upon the 
future, a school of erudition is seen 
continued, born of the past, and 
which produced three great Latin 
poets—Sannazaro, Vida, Fracasto— 
to whom approaches at a distance 
Olympia Morata” (pp. 185, 186). 

Olympia Morata was unquestion- 
ably the most learned woman of her 
age ; and yet Ginguené has altogether 
omitted her name from his account 
of the illustrious women of Italy in 
the sixteenth century. M. Bonnet 
has repaired the omission. It was 
due from him as a Frenchman. In 
England, Germany, and America, the 
lady of whom we are about to speak 
had already formed the subject of 
several biographies. 

We wish to gain the sympathy of 
our readers for the genius whose name 
heads this paper. But if an apology 
were needed for Vittoria Colonna, 
who seldom wrote in any other than 


her native language, much more must 
we plead in behalf of Olympia Mo- 


rata. In speaking of the former lady, 
we said* that it was not right to 
graft our modern ideas of female edu- 
cation upon the sixteenth century. 
The gentlest lady who ever bore 
greatest disaster with meekest sub- 
mission, must be deemed to have un- 
sexed herself, if a thorough acquaint- 
ance with classic lore is incompatible 
with perfect womanhood. et the 
most rigid interpreter of the whole 
duty of woman will scarcely exclude 
Jane Grey from the fellowship of 
right-minded females, even though 
she had learnt from the disciple of 
Socrates to meet a violent death with 
steadfast countenance. 

We have purposely made mention 
of the ten days’ queen and Olympia 
Morata together. Josias Simler, the 
biographer of Peter Martyr, has 
joined their names in the same eulo- 
gium—in the same elegy, we might 
also term it. “In our own days,” he 
writes, “two women, equally cele- 
brated, have shown—the one in Eng- 
land, the other in Italy—what the 
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genius of their sex, applied to the 
study of eloquence, will accomplish.” 
“What,” continues M. Bonnet, “ can 
we add to this eloge, or rather to this 
melancholy parallel of destiny, be- 
tween two names which recall a simi- 
lar glory, a similar fate!” (p. 174.) 
ian can by no means be in- 
cluded in the “exact sciences.” Phi- 
losophers there are, nevertheless, who 
classify human beings with the pre- 
cision of a botanist arranging his 
flowers. They even outdo him in 
simplicity, and attempt to include 
in a very few divisions all the mani- 
fold forms of human character, all 
the multitudinous developments of 
human thought. The result is some- 
what startling: an amazon, a mur- 
deress, an angel—a Semiramis, a 
Lucrezia Borgia, and a Florence 
Nightingale, stand side by side. Do 
we express our astonishment, we are 
told that we have no more cause for 
surprise than at the coupling of the 
nettle and the elm in the same natu- 
ral order. If we examine a little 
closer, we shall find that our philo- 
sopher is by no means an adherent 
of the “inductive method :” he pre- 
fers the “high a priori road:” and 
starting from the principle that all 
men possess certain qualities in com- 
mon which are not shared by women, 
and that these possess certain cha- 
racteristics which are not shared by 
those, he arrives at a very unexpected 
termination. This philosopher of 
ours is a dealer in laconics. He 
solves great problems by the briefest 
of aphorisms. And thus, to the 
much-vexed question, “ What is wo- 
man’s mission?” he tersely answers : 


‘** To suckle fools, and chronicle small beer.” 


With such epigrammatists we have 
nothing to do. It is sufficient for us 
to know that a wiser man than they, 
one who had long reigned over an 
empire on which the sun never set, 
discovered in the stillness of cloister 
life the uselessness and the falsehood 
of all such philosophical simplicity. 
Once for all, we may answer the phi- 
losopher in his own fashion, and with 
words that he may have learnt in 
school days, “ Quot homines, tot sen- 
tentize.” 

The sun of the sixteenth century, 


* Dublin University Magazine, February, 1858. 
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which rose with such brightness over 
Italy, shone with peculiar splendour 
on the little state of Ferrara. Its 
university ranked with the foremost 
of the Peninsula. Students flocked 
thither from all parts of Europe ; and 
Englishmen, forsaking the time-hon- 
oured halls of Oxford and Cambridge, 
resorted in such numbers to this far- 
off city of the south, that they formed 
there a separate nation.* The court 
vied with the university. The house 
of Este was scarcely less illustrious 
than that of the De Medici. Ercole 
II. had married the daughter of Louis 
XII, wisest among the kings of 
France. Renée, whom men loved to 
callthe “Good Duchess,’’t was learned 
as she was good. Her palace was the 
resort of scholars who prized her ap- 
probation ; poets who sang her 

raises; divines who looked up to 

er for protection in those troublous 
times. 

“ Among the distinguished persons 
who adorned the court of Ferrara, at 
this time, might have been remarked 
the Professor Fulvio Peregrino Mo- 
rato. Born at Mantua, the country 
of Virgil, towards the close of the 
fifteenth century, drawn by an irre- 
sistible attraction to the study of 
antient literature, whose revival 
everywhere announced the advent 
of a new civilization, he taught with 
éclat in the most celebrated universi- 
ties of Italy. The fame of his know- 
ledge and virtues gained the notice 
of Alphonso d’Este, who appointed 
him preceptor of his two sons, Ippo- 
lito and Alphonso, brothers of Er- 
cole, who succeeded him. From that 
time Morato appeared at court and 
in the public schools, where his ta- 
lents acquired the esteem of the 
learned, and of the poets, who eagerly 
sought the honour of his favourable 
opinion.”—Bonnet, p. 23. For some 
now unknown cause Morato some 
time after removed from Ferrara and 
retired to Vicenza, apparently in dis- 
grace or exile. He taught in this 
town with his usual success, as also 
afterwards at Venice, where he re- 
mained several years. His friends, 
after much eager solicitation, at 
length obtained for him a recall to 
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Ferrara, where he sustained his old 
reputation by brilliant lectures. His 
house was the frequent rendezvous of 
literary celebrities, who were en- 
tranced by his eloquence, and not less 
charmed by the devotion of his wife, 
Lucrezia, and the wonderful precocity 
of his children, but especially of his 
eldest daughter. 

Olympia Fulvia Morata was born 
at Ferrara, in 1526. From her birth 
she was surrounded by the teachers 
of the Rennaissance. From the ten- 
derest years she heard the names 
of the great writers of Greece and 
Rome. “She lisped their language, 
was nourished by their thoughts, in- 
spired by their sentiments and their 
imagination.” —Bonnet, p. 27. Fulvio 
was proud of his daughter. He 
watched her growth with hope and 
anxiety. She received her first lessons 
in Greek from a foreign teacher, Chi- 
lian Sinapi, whom she soon loved asa 
second father. Her progress was so 
rapid that in a few months she learned 
to speak the languages of Virgil and 
Homer with equal ease. Olympia 
soon drew around her a troop of ad- 
mirers ; not, indeed, of gay gallants, 
whispering the musical flatteries of a 
Petrarca, but grey-haired sires, more 
apt at discussing the genuineness of 
anewly-discovered MS., more desirous 
of hearing the maiden discourse on 
the wisdom of the antients, than of 
setting themselves forth to advantage 
by finished accomplishments and ela- 
borate concetti. The most devoted 
of these kind-hearted old sages was 
Celio Caliagnini, at the same time 
mathematician, archeologist, and 
poet, and Morato’s most intimate 
friend. He loved to listen to his 
young mistress—daughter--for she 
was both to him. He would ask her 
learned questions—would follow her 
progress with joyful eyes. “In her 
5 saw a new Diotima—an Aspasia 
more pure than she whose image the 
Athenians had worshipped and de- 
stroyed.”—Bonnet, p. 27. Morato was 
bound by the vow of poverty, to 
which men of learning would seem to 
be almost invariably subject. The 
res angusta domi compelled him and 
his Olympia to devote precious hours 


* Tiraboschi Storia della Litteratura Italiana. 
+ We are looking forward with eagerness to M. Bonnet’s promised life of the 
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to the details of a sordid but neces- 
sary economy. Sorely against her in- 
clination, the daughter often had to 
take up the needle, and lose many an 
irrevocable morning in patching up 
old dresses which would wear out. 
Ah! how she envied the Israelites in 
their march through the wilderness ; 
not for the manna which rained upon 
them from heaven, but for the gar- 
ments which waxed not old during 
forty years of pilgrimage. As she 
assed from childhood to girlhood 
ousehold tasks devolved upon her 
more and more. Silently, unmurmur- 
ingly, she did her duty; and sighed, 
but scarcely hoped for a release. But 
ba oy: days were in store for her. 
he Good Duchess had a daughter 
in whose education she felt the deep- 
est solicitude. She knew the disad- 
vantage to which the children of 
rinces are subject : that while they 
ave the best of teachers they are with- 
out school-mates. Emulation is the 
right hand of instruction. Without 
emulation instruction is but a poor 
cripple. In this perplexity, the foes 
of the daughter of Morato reached her 
ears. A happy thought suggested 
itself. She at once proposed that 
Olympiashould come and reside at the 
alace, not as “humble companion” to 
er Anna, but as teacher, friend, and 
guide. The proposal was gladly ac- 
cepted. Olympia now saw with joy 
a close to her long apprenticeship of 
drudgery ; the commencement of a 
bright career of knowledge. Many 
and hearty were the congratulations 
of her friends ; not for what the world 
would deem her brilliant prospects in 
thus being singled out by court fa- 
vour, but for the opportunity which 
would now offer of devoting herself 
entirely to her favourite studies. 

It is a pleasant insight which is af- 
forded us into the life of a sixteenth 
century court, illustrious for its learn- 
ing and taste. We there see the young 
princess and her much-loved teacher 
declaiming before a brilliant audience 
in the language of Quintilian, vieing 
with Sappho and Pindar in musical 
Greek numbers. 

Among the few fragments that re- 
main of Olympia’s compositions, we 
find an apology for neglecting the 
ordinary avocations of her sex. It is 
written in Greek, when its author 
was but sixteen years of age. 
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Ovmore piv Evpraow ivi poeciv ivdave 
Tauro, 
K’ ovrore maa icov Zedge rapidoxe 
véov, 
"Inrddapog Kdorwp, rit & hy ayaog 
Modudei«ne, 
"Exyovog tE abrijc bpyePog agpdrepog- 
Kdayw piv Oj\vg yeyavia ra OndruKd 
Xizrov, 
Nipara, xepxidwov, ornpova «ai 
caraboug. 
Movedwy o dyapat Aepdva roy avOeus- 
evra, 
Ilapvaccov 8 itapodg rod dir\dga0 
xooovg 
TépmwovrTat 
yuvainec 
Taira ¢é poi xidoc, raira dé yap- 
poocbyn. 


Olympia Carmina, Lib. I1., p. 242. 


“AdXat piv iowe adore 


Truly the maiden who could com- 
pose such graceful elegiacs as these 
might well be absolved from “the 
linen, the spindle, the thread, and the 
basket.” And although we may think 
the allusion to Castor and Pollux pe- 
dantic and stilted, it enhanced the 
value of the lines to such devout wor- 
shippers of the ancients as the cour- 
tiers of Ferrara in the age of the Ren- 
naissance. The audience was enrap- 
tured at the recital of such verses. 
Men of note in the world of letters 
expressed their admiration of this 
“Tenth Muse.” Thus Lilio Gregorio 
Gyraldi, in a Latin poem published 
for the first time by M. Bonnet, 
addresses Olympia in the most 
flattering terms, doing enthusiastic 
homage not only to her wit and 
learning, but also to her beauty. 
He writes :— 

** Felix cui famulatur hac Puella! 
Felices gennere qui parentes 
Et te nomine Olympiz vocarunt! 
Felicissimus ille, si modi ulli 
Uxor contigeris viro fruenda! 
Hine et nonnihil ipse sum beatus, 
Inter articularios dolores, 
Cui talis faveat seni puella !” 

—Bonnet, p. 40. 


Such were the classic compliments 
which an old gentleman afflicted with 
rheumatism paid to a young maiden 
who had reached the mature age of 
sixteen. 

But a brilliant assembly was about 
to meet. In 1544, Pope Paul III. 
made a royal progress through Italy. 
He was received with great splendour 
of hospitality by the princes of the 
different peninsular states. Ercole 

2 
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had his own good reasons for at least 
equalling the courtesy of the other 
sovereigns of Italy. His father had 
not been on good terms with Julius 
II. or Leo X. He himself had been 
involved in a dispute with the reign- 
ing Pontiff. Moreover, it had been 
recently reported that the court of 
Ferrara was tainted with heresy, and 
that no less a person than the wife of 
the Duke was a favourer of the de- 
tested doctrines of the Reformation. 
These reasons determined Ercole to 
offer his Highness a magnificent wel- 
come. He would not wait for him 
to arrive at the capital, but set out 
with his family to his country seat at 
Belvedere, where Tasso, walking with 
Leonora, was afterwards to paint 
from nature the Gardens of Armida. 

Muratori, a learned antiquarian, 
has left us a full account of this Par- 
adise. He has abandoned the cus- 
tomary inventorial arrangement, and 
involuntarily has become a poet. We 
read of meadows enamelled with 
flowers, and watered by fountains 
which broke with their plash the si- 
lence of the sleepy air; of shady 
alleys and woods, where the breezes 
sighed for very happiness ; of gar- 
dens adorned ‘with the fairest of 
Flora’s gifts ; of statues and marble 
basins ; of balconies whose broad 
steps descended to the river, where 
delicious baths awaited weary limbs ; 
of temples embellished by the pencils 
of the most renowned artists; of rare 
and costly birds and beasts, that take 
their pastime in fields that slope 
down to the clear-flowing Po; of a 
gorgeous palace in whose lofty halls 
and long colonnades the arts seemed 
to have taken their abode. Truly 
says Agostino Stenco, “a terrestrial 
paradise.” 

Thither came Paul, with a long 
retinue. Ercole received him with 
the affectionate deference of a dutiful 
son. Nomoment was left without its 
proper recreation. Amongst others, 
we read that the young princes and 

rincesses, accompanied probably by 

lympia, acted the Adelphi of Ter- 
ence before their distinguished guest. 

A strange sight, truly: the children 
of a noble family performing a Latin 
comedy before the octogenarian suc- 
cessor of Leo X. “ What image could 
better characterise this epoch of imi- 
tation and enterprise, of erudition 
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and enthusiasm, so well called the 
‘Renaissance ?’”’ (Bonnet, p. 44.) 

But before this time the Renais- 
sance had developed into the Refor- 
mation. At Ferrara, more than any 
other city of Italy, was this move- 
ment felt :— 


“Liberty of opinion, rigorously pro- 
scribed elsewhere. there found an asy- 
lum, and there displayed its last bright- 
ness. Celio Caliagnini was no more; 
but that learned man, buried in the 
library where he had always lived, be- 
queathed his spirit of research to his 
disciples. There was Bartolomeo Riccio, 
meditating his book upon ‘ Glory ;' Lilio 
Gyraldi, preparing the materials of his 
‘ History of the Gods and of Poets,’ and 
his Dialogue upon  ‘ Contemporary 
Poets,’ which should draw down the 
displeasure of Rome. There, too, was 
Angelo Manzolli, physician of the Duke 
Ercole, whose satirical poems abounded 
with biting passages against the Pa- 
pacy. There, lastly, was Marco Antonio 
Flaminio, who recovered by the side of 
the Duchess Renée, the free intimacy 
which he-had enjoyed at Naples in the 
chosen circle of Peter Martyr, Juan 
Valdez, and Vittoria Colonna, Mar- 
chioness of Pescara. Without openly 
separating from the Church, these dis- 
tinguished persons professed the boldest 
opinions in matters of faith. 2 
The Reformation counted also zealous 
disciples amongst the professors who 
composed the academy of the Ducal 
Court. Jean Sinapi, and his brother, 
early imbued with Lutheran doctrines, 
had been strengthened by means of 
Calvin himself in the belief which they 
had brought from their own country.” 
(Bonnet, pp. 51, 53.) 


This Jean Sinapi afterwards married 
a beautiful and accomplished maid 
of honour, Francisca Bucyronia. To 
them Calvin sent many letters of 
advice and exhortation; and it is 
pleasant to find the ecclesiastical 
despot of Geneva so far unbending as 
to indite epistles to his old friends, 
which, though always grave, were 
often kind. 

Sinapi and his wife became among 
the most cherished friends of Olym- 
pia. But the name which is most 
intimately associated with hers is 
that of Celio Secondo Curione. He 
was born at Turin, in 1503. Left 
an — at nine years of age, he 
was elected to the university of his 


native city. Endowed with a lively 
imagination, and a decided taste for 
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literature, “ he appeared to be called 
rather to the peaceful life of a stu- 
dent than the stormy destiny of a 
reformer.” His history strikingly 
illustrates the close connexion that 
existed three hundred years ago be- 
tween the men of thought and the 
men of action. As a student, he 
became acquainted with the writ- 
ings of Melancthon. Another book, 
the best of all books, had been left 
him by his dying father. The Bible 
and the German Reformer soon made 
him a devoted adherent of the new 
theology. His zeal was not con- 
tent with a silent allegiance. Im- 
risoned by the Bishop of Yvrée, 
e was liberated only on condition 
of his entering a monastery. Even 
here he attempted to convert his 
fellow monks. But this was not 
all. He dared to remove the relics 
from the altar, and place thereon a 
Bible in their stead. He escaped 
punishment only by timely flight. 
He broke the last tie which united 
him to the church by marrying a 
lady of the noble family of the 
Isaaci. The desire to revisit his 
native country now rose strong with- 
in him. He travelled thither by 
way of Piedmont; and after divers 
perils found refuge in the house of 
a gentleman residing near Turin. 
Here he brought new trouble upon 
himself, and was seized by order 
of the Inquisitor. He was thrown 
into prison, and for many months 
awaited the issue of a process which 
could have but one issue. He con- 
trived to escape from his dungeon 
and certain death, and shortly after 
we find him filling a chair at the 
University of Pavia. The enthusi- 
asm of the students made him a 
body-guard, and for three years he 
baftied the Inquisition. At length, 
compelled to quit Pavia, he retired 
to Wanles and Ferrara. He was 
not unknown at the latter city. He 
had formerly befriended Morata in 
his exile, and the father of Olym- 
pia was now able to repay this 
ancient kindness. Celio now became 
the most constant visitor at the 
house of his old friend. The sub- 
ject of their conversations we learn 
from their letters. Morata soon be- 
came a devoted reformer. 
Olympia, though brought into 
contact with the reformed , A 
both at home and at the court, was by 
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no means disposed to accept them. 
She keenly relished the satire which 
a Boccaccio poured upon the church. 
But from the vices of a corrupt 
hierarchy she turned to the lofty 
virtues of the teachers of the Porch, 
rather than to the humble goodness 
of the Galilean fishermen. To her, 
the philosophy of Plato was far 
more alluring than the truer wisdom of 
Paul. Wandering amid the groves 
of the Academy, she found no plea- 
sure in kneeling at the foot of 
Mount Calvary. Each day her al- 
legiance to the church was weak- 
ened. -Each day she gave herself 
up more entirely to the teachers of 
Athens. At length she became as 
thorough a heathen as Hypatia of 
Alexandria, or Diotima the teacher of 
Socrates. 

At this time died the illustrious 
Pietro Bembo. The Court of Fer- 
rara had always signally favoured 
him. Olympia was called upon to 
express the universal sorrow, which 
she did in Greek elegiacs. 

The first lesson which Olympia 
received in the stern school of ex- 
perience was connected with the se- 
vere illness of her father. On hear- 
ing of this event she at once left 
the court and tarried by his bed- 
side, devotedly ministering to his 
every want. But filial tenderness 
could not stay the inevitable hand 
of death. Morato after a short pe- 
riod sunk to rest, his soul supported 
by the glorious promises in which 
he had learned to trust. He left 
as legacy to his daughter an invalid 
mother, three sisters, and a young 
brother scarcely beyond the first 
years of infancy. 

She had to endure another part- 
ing though joy mingled with the 
sorrow of this separation. Her pu- 
pil and fellow-student, Anne d’Este, 
was, on the 29th September of this 
year (1548), married to Francéis of 

prraine, afterwards celebrated as 
the Duke of Guise. The young 
bride, then only seventeen years of 
age, left her native country for her 
husband’s home amid universal re- 
gret. 

The homage which vice renders 
to virtue is a mark of respect with 
which the virtuous could well af- 
ford to dispense. The eee 
though often appearing in the shape 
of the mocking-bird, and then compa- 
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ratively harmless, only imitates our 
speech, is sometimes seen in the 
form of the basest of the brute 
creation, and, trampling on the 
ls which you have cast before 

im, turns again and rends you. 

Jerome Bolsec was a man of vio- 
lent passions and an evil spirit. 
Wearied by the strict discipline of 
the Carmelites, of which order he 
was a member, he escaped from his 
convent, and made his way to the 
court of Ferrara, where the “Good 
Duchess” received him with the 
kindness which she always showed 
to those who were in any danger 
from their religious opinions. He 
returned this generosity with the 
malignity of a devil. He spread 
calumnious reports through the du- 
cal household. The Duchess was 
sorely troubled thereby. At this 
time, to add to her distress, her 
husband, who throughout his reign 
had striven to curry favour with 
the Pope, interfered with the hos- 
pitality for which Renée had been 
so well known. He forbade any 
further intimacy with the reformers 
who resorted to her court. But his 
anger fell with peculiar severity on 
Olympia, whom he accused of per- 
verting the minds of his children 
by the pernicious heresies of Luther 
and Valdez. Olympia appeared to 
answer her accuser. Injured inno- 
cence is not always triumphant, as 
the poets feign. Olympia’s chief 
Seal aaa most powerful advocate, 
Anne D’Este, was in a foreign land, 
and alone she was not able to bear 
up against the storm. Even the 
Duchess remained silent, and Olym- 
pia’s disgrace was complete. 

At this time she writes to Cu- 
rione :— 


‘** After the death, orrather the depart- 
ure ofmy father, [remained alone; aban- 
doned, betrayed by those who ought to 
have supported me when exposed to such 
unjusttreatment. My sisters shared my 
fate, and received only ingratitude in 
return for so many vears of devotion and 
honest service. You cannot imagine 
how great was then my despair. None 
of those whom we once called friends 
dared to manifest any interest in us, and 
we were plunged into an abyss so deep 
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that it seemed impossible for us ever to 
be drawn out of it.” 


It is very easy for those who are not 
mourners to prate about the “sweet 
uses of adversity.” 

The spectators of the sufferings of 
Prometheus found it easy to offer 
counsel and consolation :— 

"Edcgoce, boric wnparwr tw rdda 
"Exet, Tapaveiy vouSerciv re Toy Kaxkwe 
Ilpdooorra. 


To Olympia this cup of sorrow 
was overflowing and bitter indeed. 
She did not mourn merely for loss 
of station, for sudden banishment 
from a refined and brilliant court. 
She had to grieve over her favourite 
studies, now necessarily abandoned, 
and had to endure instead the sor- 
did cares of poverty. In this time 
of her trial none of those whom 
she had counted as friends would 
offer one consoling word, much less 
a helping hand. Desertion and 
want followed hard upon disgrace. 
No light evils these if borne singly, 
and her troubles came in troops. 
But the tears which the world’s 
unkindness has caused to flow, at 
length blind the eyes to all things 
earthly. When the fountains of the 
great deep have been broken up, 
light gleams forth once more, and 
the bow set in the cloud is sure 
token of the watchful care that saves 
even out of the water-floods. Such 
words of balm as came to the Chris- 
tian Philosopher* in his dreams, 
sounded in the ears of Olympia 
through many a weary night of 
wakefulness— 

** Throw thyself on thy God, nor mock him 
with feeble denial, 

Sure of his love, and oh, sure of his mercy 

at last; 

Bitter and deep tho’ the draught, yet drain 

thou the cup of thy trial, 

And in its healing effect smile at the bitter- 

ness past. 

Pray for that holier cup while sweet with 

bitter lies blending— 

Tears in the cheerful eye, smiles on the sor- 

rowing cheek, 

Death expiring in life when the long-drawn 

struggle is ending, 

Triumph and joy to the strong, strength to 

the weary and weak.” 


Now at last Olympia confessed 


* Sir John Herschell. The first four lines were composed in a dream ; the lat- 
ter were added during the succeeding day. 


YUM 
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that David was a truer comforter 
than Seneca; Paul a truer philo- 
sopher than Plato; Christ a surer 
refuge and defence than the whole 
Olympic host. This period termi- 
nates the pagan epoch of her life. 

Amongst the many students who 
were attracted to Ferrara by the 
fame of its university was a young 
German medical student, Andreas 
Grunthler by name, and descended 
from a good family at Schweinfurt, 
in Bavaria. He pursued his studies 
under the brothers Johann and Chi- 
lian Sinapi already mentioned. Ad- 
mitted to their house as a frequent 
guest, he constantly heard them 
expatiate on the rare endowments 
of an Italian lady, who, a prodigy 
of learning, was fair of face withal, 
and not less good than wise. This 
lady he some time after saw, and 
the respect which her praises had 
excited became changed into a deeper 
feeling. He knew that he was a 
fool for his pains, and he manfully 
strove to banish from his memory 
the image of this favourite of courts. 
At rare intervals she crossed his 
path, and made sad havoe with his 
studies. He was even introduced 
to this renowned Olympia, and held 
converse with her; but all this 
availed nothing— 

‘¢ She was surrounded by the glory of 
her wide-spread fame of prosperity and 
court favour. How could he then think 
to offer her his obscure name, his far- 
off country, in exchange for her bright 
and glowing fatherland? Then came 
the death of her father, the departure of 
the princess, the displeasure of the 
court ; and with all this arose that deep, 
earnest spirit in the maiden which re- 
mained till death the foundation of her 
existence. The German stranger was 
admitted to the much loved house, and 
there he saw her domestic and womanly 
virtues first unfolded.” —Wildermuth, p. 
101, 


He offered his sympathies with 
the most delicate respect— 


“ Olympia could not remain insensible 
to the proofs of an affection which was 
clothed in the form of devotion the most 
humble, the most perfect. She loved 
this stranger who dared for her sake 
to expose himself to the hatred of the 
court, and even toaffront the prejudices 
of the Duke himself.”—Bonnet, p. 78. 


The sequel can be guessed. Grunth- 
ler made bold to ask the hand of 
the penniless orphan. Olympia’s 
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love and gratitude were most deep 
and sincere. There could be but 
oneanswer. The marriage took place 
early in the year 1550. The guests 
were few—only those friends who 
had remained steadfast to Olympia 
during her misfortunes. “The nup- 
tials were celebrated with touching 
simplicity, which, under the splen- 
dours of an Italian sky, recalled the 
graver customs of Germany.” (Bon- 
net, p. 79). The prayers of the Re- 
formed Church of Ferrara were of- 
fered to Heaven for the bride and 
bridegroom. Olympia wrote her own 
epithalamium in her beloved Greek. 


EYXAI TAMIKAI, 
Evpucptioy dvat, ravtwv drare xpsiov- 
TW, 
Apaer’ d¢. Exhacug OnroreEpdr re yévoc, 
"Og « avdpi mpwrisry jy mapdxorw 
éCwxac, 
“Ogoa ray’ avOpwrwy pn ror’ ddotTO 
yevn. 
Kai Ovnraev Wuxde vopdiy rep tupevae 
vied 
Tév 0 eOedec Oaviery tivey’ tg adoyou, 
"OdBov dpodpocurny re didov méce Hdé 
Oupapre. 
Oecpic yao wéderat Aé&Kpa yapor Te 
TEdC. 
































The state of religion at Ferrara 
was at this time daily becoming 
more unsatisfactory. The Duke 
now openly avowed his hostility to 
the reformed doctrines; and its 
rofessors felt that they could no 
onger remain safely on his terri- 
tory. Johann and Chilian Sinapi 
returned to their native Germany, 
and Grunthler, having passed with 
éclat his examination for his doc- 
tor’s degree, determined also to seek 
employment in his own country. 
He would not have his wife ex- 
posed to the rigours of a northern 
winter journey. He set out for Ba- 
varia alone, trusting to return in 
the spring. During his absence, 
Olympia sent him many letters, 
remarkable for the purity of their 
Latinity, but still more for the depth 
of devotion to her husband which 
they display. 

Grunthler returned after several 
months. He had travelled far and 
wide, and seen many learned men, 
and visited many a famous city. 
He found Germany in too unset- 
tled a state for him to secure any 
ermanent employment; neverthe- 
ess, he would try his fortune there, 
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where, at least, he might worship 
God as he pleased. The pair, ac- 
companied by Olympia’s young bro- 
ther, Emilio, left Ferrara in the 
early spring of 1551. Many were 
the tears that were shed, for a mo- 
ther and three sisters, and a few 
much-loved friends had to be parted 
from; but when sad thoughts would 
arise the true wife bravely resisted 
them. “God has given me a hus- 
band who is dearer to me than 
life. I would follow him with con- 
fidence to the inhospitable _soli- 
tudes of the Caucasus, or the fro- 
zen regions of the West, as soon as 
through the passes of the Alps. 
‘Omne solum forti patria est.’” 

They journeyed through the Ty- 
rol, passing by Trent, now agitated 
by the disputes of the world-famous 
council. At length they arrived at 
Augsburg. Augsburg was not only 
the central scene of the Reforma- 
tion, but also the “Metropolis of 
the Renaissance in Germany.” One 
family inhabiting that city is deserv- 
ing of special notice. 

The Fuggers were wealthy mer- 
chants who vied not only in opulence 
and magnificence with the De Medici 
of the south, but also in the munificent 
patronage which they bestowed on 
the arts, sciences, and literature. A 
contemporary writer has left us a 
most interesting description of the 
Fugger palace. There might have been 
seen the choicest specimens of Greek 
and Roman sculpture, brought by the 
energy of Raymond Fugger from the 
countries where they had during so 
many years lain buried and neglected. 
There, too, was collected, a most valu- 
able gallery of portraits from the pen- 
cil of Lucas de Cranach. Old books 
and manuscripts were not wanting 
to swell this assemblage of all that 
was beautiful for art, or venerable 
for age. 

The name of Olympia was not un- 
known to this family. She and her 
husband were received with the most 
flattering attentions. They took up 
their abode with George Roseean 
an aged and honourable councillor. 
With him they remained several 
months. At Augsburg, Olympia re- 
newed her acquaintance with her 
honoured friend and second father, 
Curione. 

Learned as Erasmus, with the sim- 
ple faith of Gcolampadius, and the 
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gentleness of Melancthon, this veteran 
reformer resisted all the alluring 
offers which were made to him by 
princes and pontiffs, if he would accept 
a professor’s chair in Italy. He was 
now situated at Bale, where he filled 
the office of teacher of Latin litera- 
ture. Olympia hearing after a long 
silence in what land he had taken up 
his abode, wrote to him, and shortly 
afterwards receivedareply. The cor- 
respondence between these two illus- 
trious persons is one of the most 
interesting episodes in Olympia’s his- 
tory. We must refer our readers to 
M. Bonnet’s book for the letters 
which passed between them. 

From Augsburg Grunthler and his 
wife proceeded to Wiirtzburg. In 
this town resided Johann Sinapi and 
his adored wife, Francisca Bucyronia. 
Olympia and Andreas were gladly 
welcomed as old acquaintances. With 
this family the autumn passed serenely 
away ; Olympia allen her morn- 
ings in studies, or in teaching her little 
brother; while in the evenings the 
whole party would assemble together, 
and partake of that enjoyment which 
when truly found, is the highest of 
earthly happiness. 

At this time Grunthler received an 
pene as surgeon to the Impe- 
rial troops which were about to winter 
at Schweinfurt. Thither he and his 
wife removed at the end of October, 
1551. With very differing emotions 
must each have entered the little city. 
The one saw his native place, which 
amid all his wanderings ever remained 
dear to him. The other as she first 
trod the streets of this obscure town, 
could not but travel back in thought 
to the gay capitals, the brilliant skies, 
and the glorious climate of her Italian 
home. Its sunny terraces she had 
exchanged for frost-bound fields. No 
longer could she listen to the soft mu- 
sical Tuscan ; she heard nothing now 
but harsh guttural sounds, which she 
never thoroughly learned to compre- 
hend. 

They had scarcely settled down at 
Schweinfurt, when they were called 
upon to prove their steadfastness of 
faith. By the kindness of his friend 
Hermann, Grunthler received the 
offer of the chair of medicine at Lintz. 
Gladly would they accept it. But 
there is one thing which they must 
know for certain: Will they be allowed 
to worship God as they please? The 
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answer was not favourable, and sadly, 
but firmly, the proposal was rejected. 
Other trials awaited Olympia. For 
fourteen months she received no intel- 
ligence from home. The much prayed- 
for letters when they did arrive, 
afforded but few topics for rejoicing. 
The ducal wrath had visited the re- 
mainder of the family. With these 
tidings came the intelligence that 
Fazzio Faenza, who long had lan- 
guished in prison, had at length re- 
ceived the fiery crown of martyrdom. 
Olympia had used her utmost endea- 
vours to avert this fate. But all was 
in vain, and her heart bled for Italy’s 
protomartyr. 

Her letters at this period are full of 
interest. At one time she combats 
the difficulties by which her sistér had 
been sorely beset as to the compatibi- 
lity of the divine election and the 
human will. Prayer and obedience, 
she says, are the true answer to all 
these doubts,—doubts which come 
from the father of lies. At another 
time she mourns the divisions which 
had arisen among the reformers on 
the doctrine of the Eucharist. Toher 
friend, Lavinia de Rovére, she sends 
some of the writings of Luther, or a 
dialogue written by herself with all 
the purity of a Plato. Sometimes her 
letters are accompanied by her own 

oetry, or by a translation of the 
Pealius into Greek verse. Now she 
writes to her old pupil, Anne d’Este, 
and narrates the history of her life 
since last they met ; and exhorts her 
to be constant in the faith, even 
though she should have to incur the 
displeasure of earthly friends, or even 
a Cooked. Of Vergerio, a Swiss 
reformer, she earnestly begs that he 
will undertake the translation into 
Italian of Luther’s catechism, that so 
her dear country may receive some 
ray of the light which shone so 
brightly overGermany. The student 
of the Italian Reformation can scarcely 
be said to have mastered his subject, 
should he leave these letters unread. 
They were collected after the death of 
the writer by the piety of her friends, 
and published with her works. They 
are forty-eight in number. One being 
written in Greek, two in Italian, and 
the remainder in Latin. 

One of the dreariest episodes in 
modern history is marked by the 
civil wars which desolated Germany 
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during the middle of the sixteenth 
century :— 

‘* The Reformation, false to its origin, 
its mission, its spirit, descended from the 
arena of consciences, where by self-denial 
and sacrifice its peaceful triumphs should 
be won, to the field of battle, where 
victory or defeat must prove equally 
fatal, either by subjecting itself to the 
yoke of its adversaries or its protectors.” 
——Bonnet, p. 129. 


Into the details of these gloomy 
campaigns we have neither space nor 
inclination toenter. Suffice it tosay, 
that the Markgraf Albrecht, who had 
a positive lust for tumult and blood- 
shed, refused to sheathe his sword 
when peace was ina fair way of being 
re-established. Placed under the ban of 
the empire, he looked about for some 
pare where he might keep his foes at 

vay. Unfortunately for its inhabi- 
tants, he fixed on Schweinfurt, and 
thither descended like a bird of prey, 
and spread devastation and ruin every- 
where around him. The neighbour- 
ing princes, justly irritated, determined 
to besiege him. The Bishops of Wiirtz- 
burg and Bamberg, the Elector, 
Maurice, and the Duke of Brunswick 
united their forces, and with the in- 
habitants of Niirnberg, gathered toge- 
ther against the devoted city. The 
siege commenced in April, 1553, and 
dragged on its slow length for fourteen 
weary months. The walls were in- 
cessantly battered by a powerful artil- 
lery. The noise of the cannon re- 
sounded night and day. The miserable 
inhabitants had nothing to hope, 
everything to fear from either event 
of the beleaguerment; and in the 
meanwhile they had to endure the 
ee insolence of savage bands 
who spared no house. To add to this 
distress the plague broke out, and 
famine followed hard upon pestilence. 
Grunthler, after unremitting attention 
to the sick, was himself struck down. 
In an underground cellar which was 
the only safe retreat, lay the exhausted 
patient tenderly watched by his grief- 
worn wife. Many and fervent were 
the prayers put up by the whole 
church at Schweinfurt for their be- 
loved physician. The prayers were 
heard—Olympia was not destined for 
a widow. 

At length the resources of the des- 
perate Markgraf were spent. He 
determined to abandon the city, and 
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with all his forces left it under cover 
of the night, to the no small joy of the 
townsmen, who hoped to find mercy 
from the besieging army. 

Vain hope! As battalion by batta- 
lion came pouring in the inhabitants 
soon saw that their fate was sealed. 
Leave to fly was sternly denied ; and 
the applicants were murdered where 
they knelt. The survivors seeing their 
parents and children massacred, des- 
troyed themselves, or fled to the 
church, whose sanctity they deemed 
would protect them. A soldier warned 
Grunthler that unless he escaped 
forthwith he would perish amid the 
ashes of the city. There was no time 
to be lost. As the darkness spread 
around, he and his wife, and Emilio, 
eluded the vigilance of the sentries 
and passed out of the gates. Their 
road was lighted by the lurid glare of 
an immense con ation. Whole 
streets were falling before the fierce 
flames, the church itself was not 
spared, and its unhappy inmates 
perished miserably. 

The fugitives deemed themselves 
safe ; too soon they were stopped by 
a band of the enemy who plundered 
them of everything, and kept Grunth- 
ler prisoner. Separated from her hus- 
band, Olympia was animated by 
superhuman energy. 

“In my anguish,” she afterwards 
wrote, “I uttered the most despairing 
groans. I cried to the Lord in my dis- 
tress, ‘Help me! help me! for the love 
of Thy Name!’ and I ceased not to cry 
until he had restored me my husband. 
Had you but seen to what a pitiable con- 
dition I was reduced ; my hair all loose, 
my clothes in rags, my feet cut, and my 
body scarcely covered by achemise. In 
flying I lost my shoes, and in following 
the course of the stream, we were often 
compelled to run over stones and rocks. 
At each step I cried, ‘I can go no fur- 
ther. Iam dying. Lord, if thou wilt 
save me, command thine angels to bear 
me on their wings, else I must sink.’” 


In this sore plight, Olympia tra- 
velled ten miles. Her countenance 
became wan and pale; and a fever 
attacked her from which she never 
recovered. At length the fugitives 
reached Hamelbourg, and hoped to rest 
awhile. But the inhabitants had re- 
ceived strict orders to render no 
assistance to fugitives from Schwein- 
furt, and the three weary wanderers 
were allowed to make "but a short 
halt. Passing on to another town 
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they were thrown into prison, and 
there for many days remained in 
hourly expectation of death. This 
peril escaped, and receiving aid from 
an unknown friend, they again conti- 
nued their pilgrimage, and at length 
arrived at the castle of Erbach. The 
Counts of Erbach were of the world’s 
true nobility. Brave, honest, charita- 
ble, and pitiful ; ever befriending the 
weak, never turning away from the 
suppliant ; these three noble brothers 
hailed the dawn of the Reformation 
with the delight of men wearied with 
asking “ Watchman what of the 
night?” Olympia was well known to 
them by report. Most gladly they 
opened wide their gates to receive 
her, who now sought not for the 
homage paid to the learned, but for 
the charity due to the destitute. A 
long time the poor fugitive lay between 
life and death, nursed with the most 
loving tenderness by the Countess, 
who for nineteen years the subject of 
a painful disease, might well say :— 

“ Haud ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco.” 


The sketch of the daily life of this 
noble family, as drawn by Olympia 
and her biographer, forms a pleasing 
picture of a sixteenth century interior: 

“ Count Eberard strengthened by the 
exhortations of Calvin himself in his 
profession of the Gospel truths, offered 
to all an example of respect for the 
word of God, on which he unceasingly 
meditated. A preacher of the town of 
Michelstadt affirmed that he learned 
more from him on religious matters ina 
few days, than in six years passed at 
Wittemberg. The count holds frequent 
intercourse with the preachers in the 
town, and is the first to attend their ex- 
hortations.” ‘* Every day before break- 
fast, he gathers round him,” writes 
Olympia, ‘‘the members of his family 
and the servants of the house. He reads 
a portion from one of St Paul's Epis- 
tles. All kneel down, and he prays. 
He then visits each one of his depen- 
dants at their houses, talks familiarly 
with them, and encourages them to 
piety, ‘For I am,’ says he, ‘ responsible 
before God for their salvation.’”—Bon- 
net, pp. 141, 142. 


Happy were the hours which 
Olympia spent in this well-ordered 
abode. After so many months of 
suspense and suffering, repose was 
the first necessity. The kindness of 
the count did not end with his hos- 
pitality. He obtained the chair of 
medicine at Heidelberg for Grunthler, 
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and the post of lady of honour was 
offered to Olympia, but which she 
declined, not wishing to mingle again 
in the life of courts. The grateful 
air now took their leave, and set out 
or Heidelberg. 

It would be pleasant to tarry 
awhile and witness the happiness of 
those who, so long tost on a sea of 
troubles, at length have found a 
haven of rest. It only remains to 
say that Grunthler having obtained 
his heart’s desire, and Olympia once 
more able to devote herself to the 
cares of a home, the education of her 
brother, the study of literature, and 
those numberless little charities and 
acts of mercy which are too minute 
and hidden to be seen by any but an 
emnipotent eye, could look back with 
some satisfaction and gratitude on 
the trials through which they had 
passed, and by which they had be- 
come both sadder and wiser. Retro- 
spection, indeed, was better for them 
than looking forward. 

It is a mournful scene that passes 
before us ere the curtain falls on the 
sad drama. Olympia daily grows 
weaker. She has to endure the two- 
fold misery of pain and utter exhaus- 
tion. The fatal night at Schweinfurt 
had left ineradicable seeds of disease. 
“T can see you no longer, my best 
beloved,” she said, as her eyes began 
to darken in death; “ but all around 
me seems adorned with the fairest 
flowers.” It was four o'clock in the 
afternoon of the 26th October, 1555, 
when these last words were spoken, 
and she who uttered them was only 
in her twenty-ninth year. 

The widower, writing to his old 
friend Curione, says that he “had 
suffered shipwreck, and was plunged 
in a fathomless abyss of trouble. My 
soul is crushed by the weight of so 
many misfortunes, and has no longer 
any consciousness to feel new blows.” 

The plague was now spreading its 
ravages through Heidelberg. This 
opened the gate of hope to the 
mourner, and at the same time, by 
making constant demand on his pro- 
fessional skill, offered some diversion 
to his grief. Death might be merci- 
ful and join those whom it had so 
cruelly sundered. 

The fervent wish, the all but 
offered prayer was granted. Grunth- 
ler was smitten by the pestilence, and 
died within two months from the day 
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of his bereavement, murmuring the 
words of a hymn which he had com- 
posed on the death of his wife. The 
poor child, Emilio, did not long sur- 
vive this double loss, but soon fol- 
lowed in the steps of those who had 
* gone to join the great majority.” 

A French gentleman defrayed the 
cost of the triple funeral. The tomb 
that covers their last remains ma 
still be seen in a chapel of the Chure 
of St. Peter at Heidelberg. The tra- 
veller who may chance to go through 
Schweinfurt should stroll to the 
Bruckengasse, where, near the Rath- 
haus, he will see the dwelling in which 
Olympia had formerly lived, and 
which was rebuilt at the public ex- 
pense in honour of her memory. It 
bears the following inscription : 

* Vilis et exilis domus hac quamvis, habi- 
tatrix 
Clara tamen claram reddidit et celebrem.”’ 


To the sorrowing Curione was left 
the duty of telling the mournful news 
to Olympia’s mother. This he did 
in a letter which we deem a model of 
its kind. He likewise wrote an elegy 
on his departed friend : 


‘*She whom you deem to sleep in this 
tomb is the tenth of the Muses, the 
fourth of the Graces. Daughter of 
heaven by poetry, she received the name 
of Olympia. Fulvia was the second of 
her names, because tried through the 
course of a sturmy destiny in the fur- 
nace of affliction, she was found more 
pure than gold; or becanse, like the 
eagle dwelling in the regions of light, 
she so soon fled away from us. While 
the nobleness of her talents, together 
with the integrity of her life and the 
purity of her manners obtained for her 
the surname of Morata.” 


The public sorrow was deep and 


wide-spread. Men of all countries 
did honour to so much worth, so 
much wisdom. To us, as to them, 
“her countenance has two aspects 
as her destiny: it is that of a Greek 
virgin at Ferrara; it is that of a 
Christian matron, a Paula and a 
Eustochia, in exile. Her cradle seems 
placed on the shores of the Ionian 
sea, and her tomb in a sacred cave of 
Horeb. There wants not to her me- 
mory either the splendour of talent, 
the prestige of misfortune, nor the 
crown of a holy death” (Bonnet, p. 
190). 

Of her we may repeat the eloquent 
words of a modern writer: “There is 
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seldom a line of glory written upon 
the earth’s face, but a line of sutier- 
ing runs parallel with it; and they 
that read the lustrous syllables of the 
one, and stoop not to decipher the 
worn and spotted inscriptions of the 
other, get the least half of the lesson 
that earth has to give.” 

The writings of Olympia—at least 
such as remained, for the best were 
burnt at Schweinfurt—were pub- 
lished at Bale, in 1558, under the 
careful editorship of Curione. The 
second edition appeared in England 
in 1562, and was followed by a third 
in 1570, and a fourth ten years later. 
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To the edition of 1562 was prefixed 
a dedication to our Queen Elizabeth, 
a passage from which will aptly con- 
clude these remarks : 


**To whom but to you, most mighty 
Princess, could I offer the works of a 
lady not less illustrious for knowledge 
than for piety; and under what more 
brilliant auspices could I present them 
to the public? Deign to receive this 
present; small, indeed, compared with 
the glorious rank which you occupy, 
but to which, at least, your Majesty 
will give an infinite value by raising it 
to your own greatness.” 





THE LADY AGNES. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF REDWITZ, 


I. 


THE WAGER. 


The Emir on a couch of down 
Within his tent reclines ; 

His caftan is a blaze of pearls, 
His robe the stars outshines. 

Upon the crimson carpet gleams 

he brightness of his blade ; 

And bubbles near an amber fount, 

Out of the roseate shade. 


Before him, mute, Sir Wolfram stands, 
Calm in his wordless pride ; 
He looks not right, he looks not left, 


No sword is at his side: 


The trusty steel all shattered lies, 
Snapped at his foe’s behest ; 

And every fragment seems to pierce 
With separate stab his breast. 


Yet there he stands in knightly garb, 


As if a king were he ; 


A scion true of Teuton race, 


And flower of chivalry. 


His calmness moves the E 


mir’s wrath ; 


His pulse begins to beat ; 
And, stung as by an adder’s sting, 


He rocks upon his seat. 


“Ho, Christian ! ere beneath the knife 
Thou yieldest up the ghost, 
Look round with envy and behold 
The wealth that I can boast. 
Then own how rash it was with me 


In rivalship to dare ; 
For, caitiff ! 


With this 


ow can all that’s thine 
my state compare ? 
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“Thy arm is weak, thy sword is dull ; 
I made thee bite the dust ; 
Thy steed is worthless matched with mine, 
Thy armour foul with rust. 
I see not on thy cap or belt 
One single precious stone ;— 
How beggarly must be the home 
That thou canst call thine own 


1”? 








“Yet, Christian !” . . Here he flashed a glance 
Of haughty pleasantry,— 
“Tf thou canst name a single thing 
Wherein thou rival’st me, 
By Allah! thou and thine are free! 
If not, thou’st done with life.” 
Cried Wolfram, with a kindling eye, 
“Agreed! I name... my wife!” 





“Thy wife!” the Emir laughed aloud. 
“Ho, Christian ! thou dost rave ! 
Why, she would look a hag beside 
My very meanest slave ! 
The fairest fair of half the world 
Within my harem shine ——” 
“ And yet,” Sir Wolfram, calm, replied, 
“Thou hast no wife like mine !’ 


II. 


THE MESSAGE. 


In her bower the Lady Agnes kneels, 
Her long locks all unbound, 

Before the holy Virgin’s shrine— 
Her arms a boy surround. 

The eve’s descending o’er the vale, 
Earth’s daily toil is o’er ; 

Above the rustling linden-trees 

The moon is seen to soar. 


“Oh! Holy Virgin !’—thus she prays,— 
“Bless thou our troubled rest ; 
And, oh! forsake not him I love, 
Mother of Mercy blest !” 
She lays her infant down to sleep, 
And turns the door to close ;— 
When, lo! a hurried messenger 
Bursts in on her repose. 











“Ts’t thou, my page? What news dost bring ? 
“Oh! speak !” she, trembling, cried :— 
Say, doth my lord no longer live ? 

Would God with him I'd died !” 
‘Ah! dearest lady, weep not thus ! 

Thy lord is living still ; 
But, captive in a foreign land, 
Sends me to speak his will.” 
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“Go to my castle,” thus he spake, 
“ And tell my lady there, 

That she must deck herself forthwith 
With all she deems most rare ; 
Then take the swiftest-sailing bark, 

And hie across the sea ; 
Bearing a ransom in her hand, 
To set her husband free.” 


“Oh! didst thou hear aright, my page ? 
And was this all he said ?”’ 
“No other word was his, and so 
I on my mission sped. 
He durst not further speak his mind, 
For we were not alone ; 
But in his face I well could mark 
More grief than he would own.” 


“My trusty page, within my breast 
Thy words have raised a storm ; 
Oh ! how can I in woman’s gauds 
Deck this poor trembling form ? 
My casket boasts no precious stone, 
fy robes no broidered gold : 
Where, then, can I a ransom seek ? 
Oh, God! our woes behold !” 


“Ah! dearest lady! this poor life 
I'd give to dry thy tears !” 
“Be still, my page, and leave me now,— 
Bury in sleep thy fears. 
If on my loved lord’s message I 
But ponder through the night, 
Its meaning will be manifest 
Before the morning’s light.” 


Then bids she to her page farewell, 

Drops down upon her knee ; 

And all the long night-watches through, 
Unwearied, there kneels she. 

“Oh! Holy Virgin ! well thou know’st 
To me no wealth was given ; 

Then help me in my sorest strait,— 

Oh, help me, Queen of Heaven ! 


“With woman’s richest charms must I 
My well-beloved set free ? 
What mystery lies beneath his words ? 
He knows cs poor I be ;— 
And yet, their meaning to fulfil 
There surely lies a way. 
Oh, gracious Mother ! teach me how 


” 


His mandate to obey ! 


There kneels she, pale and overspent, 
Till the grey dawn appears ; 

Then falls asleep upon her knees, 
Her cheek still wet with tears. 


But when her drooping eyelids close, 
Her mother’s heart awakes, 

And o’er her upturned face a smile 
Of rapturous beauty breaks. 
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She sees how, clothed in robes of grace, 
The Virgin meek stands there : 

Her vesture gold nor jewel decks,— 
No pearl adorns her hair. 

Yet, brighter than the starry host, 
A glory round her plays, 

As humbly to her breast she clasps 

The Holy Child—and prays. 


The sun is high : she, too, hath risen 
From the cold pavement-stone ; 
With kisses she hath waked her babe, 
And to her page hath flown. 
“ Arise, sir page! we seek my lord ; 
Come, come, my baby dear ! 
I knew, e’er shone the morning star, 
My course would be made clear !” 


III. 


THE CHARM. 


Once more the Emir in his tent 
Sits by the yellow strand— 
His guards, with glittering spears, around 
The fettered captive stand ; 
The eyes of all impatient strain 
Towards the setting sun, 
Whence, bird-like, o’er the heaving wave, 
A sail is gliding on. 


And all around bright forms of grace 
Recline on couches there ; 
Their robes with gems besprinkled o’er, 
With pearls their braided hair ; 
The ruby pales beside their lips, 
Their bosoms shame the snow ;— 
But yet they thrill not with that joy 
Which slaves can never know. 


The Emir looks on them with pride,— 
But downcast is each eye ; 

No beaming look responds to his, 
In love’s sweet liberty. 

E’en Wolfram in his fetters there 
Can feel some pity rise :— 

But now, from his soft couch of down, 

The Emir roughly cries 


“ Ho, Christian ! dost thou feel as brave 
Before this brilliant band? 
How think’st thou, by Circassian blood, 
Will thy fair German stand ? 
Yet the proud venture was thine own ; 
And ’twill be pastime rare 
When severed falls thy gory head 
Before thy vanquished fair !” 
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7 the knight :—“ So she but come, 
quail not ’neath thine arm ; 
Thou’st sworn by Him we both adore 
She should be safe from harm.” 
“Yes, yes,” the Emir cried, “’Twas so ;— 
But see! the ship’s in port :—— 
Away, my Moors! and lead her in ;— 
It will be glorious sport !” 


Then back he flings the curtain fold— 
Deep crimson glows the sea— 

And, leaning on his sabre hilt, 
Stands in expectancy, 

Muttering all grimly in his beard, 

“T never could have thought 

A woman all this weary way 
Her captive lord had sought. 


“Yet well I guess, ere she appears, 

She is some Amazon ; 

Some savage Frankish girl,—and still 
My wager shall be won.” — 

Meanwhile, her babe within her arms, 
Across the tottering plank 

He sees her gliding to the shore, 
And moving up the bank. 


Her robe is like the lilies, white, 
A single cross hangs there : 

In rippling waves of burnished gold 
Descends her showering hair ; 

Her downcast eye and lowly mien 
With dignity are graced ; 

And like a rose-bud smiles her boy, 
Clasped to his mother’s breast. 


The Emir on that vision strange 
Hath riveted his eye, 

While to the broad white marble steps 
It moveth silently. 

But, as with calm and queenly tread, 
The form hath reached the hall, 

By strange emotions seized, he starts, 
And lets the hanging fall. 


And when once more ’tis raised, and in 
She glides with solemn grace, 

Dazzled by supernatural light 
He covers up his face ;— 

While, artless as her babe, she cries 
In accents sweet and clear, 

“Oh! tell me where to seek ny lord ;— 

At his command I’m here ?” 


A chain has clanked . . . with lightning speed 
Their eyes have met . . . and heart 
To heart has bounded with a spring, 
While they are yet apart. 
With a glad cry, and beaming glance 
Of fond maternal pride, 
She holds her boy towards his sire... . 
In twain the guards divide.— 
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He opes his arms—she fondly clings 
Around his neck—she lays 
His child upon his fettered knee ;— 
The warm tears blind his gaze. 
“My wife !” “ My Wolfram!” “‘ Father mine !” 
Sic of priceless dole ! 
He folds his arms about them both,— 
One body and one soul! 


The harem beauties gaze entranced 
At union such as this : 
Their long-chilled hearts melt at the sight 
Of never-tasted bliss. 
The Emir does not bid them part, 
But stands absorbed in thought ; 
Murm’ring by fits, with folded arms,— 
“What wonders love hath wrought!” 























Then from her husband’s circling clasp 
She draws herself once more ; 
Towards the Emir holds her child, 
And kneels upon the floor. 
“ Pity this guileless babe, which prays 
His father may be free :— 
In soul and body we are one— 
Thou would’st not kill all three ?”’ 


And ah! so touching is her look, 
It holds his own in thrall, 
Till a tear rises, and in haste 
He turns to hide its fall. 
Sinks weepingly her weary head 
On her child’s locks so bright, 
And round them both a halo plays 
Out of the dying light. 


But lo! with holy pity moved 
At sight of her distress, 
The slaves kneel round, and touch with awe 
The border of her dress. 
The Emir struggles long . . . . then cries, 
“Stand up! thy lord is free ! 
Nobly hast thou redeemed his pledge,— 
I have no wife like thee !” 


With warmth he grasps Sir Wolfram’s hand,— 
“So, Knight, thy wager’s won ! 
To-day thou’lt be my honoured guest :— 
Yet this one truth thouw’lt own ;— 
Confess it was some magic spell— 
That she’d a charmed life ?” 
“Yes, yes, a magic spell, indeed !— 
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She is my Christian wife ! 
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THE RIGHT HON. SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 


HIS CAREER, HIS GENIUS, AND HIS WRITINGS. 


STATESMAN, Orator, Poet, Novelist— 
these are a few among Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton’s securities for the re- 
membrance of posterity, as they are 
unquestionably foremost among his 
manifold claims upon the attention 
and, in a great measure, also, upon the 
unstinted admiration of his contem- 
= But the catalogue is very 
ar, indeed, from embracing within it 
all the motley ré/es assumed by this 
Protean actor. It by no means com- 
prises, within such comparatively re- 
stricted limits, the various intellectual 
fields into which this daring and inde- 
fatigable ambition has adventured. 
As a dramatist, as an historian, as an 
essayist, as a critic, as a biographer, 
as a publicist, or political pamphleteer, 
Bulwer Lytton has won for himself no 
ordinary distinction. In one or two 
of these capacities he has created for 
himself a separate and, we believe, en- 
during reputation. 

It can scarcely fail, we conceive, to 
be profoundly interesting, if not curi- 
ously instructive, at this particular 
moment, to cast one glance, however 
cursory or superficial, at the records 
of this industrious and energetic ex- 
istence—at the phases of this conspi- 
cuous and comprehensive ability— 
striving,at least, to catch some glimpses 
of the accurate self-analysis of our 
author’s character, discoverable, in the 
instance of every writer, through his 
more remarkable productions ; but, in 
this instance, yet more readily dis- 
cernible through the sheer force of 
the diversity and variety of Sir Bulwer 
Lytton’s actual achievements. 

There are several facts in regard to 
the life of the new Colonial Secretary 
that certainly do not demand any 
formal enumeration— facts familiar to 
every one acquainted with his name 
(and who is not ?)—facts that by con- 
tinual repetition in standard works of 
reference, such as Burke’s Baronetage 


and Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, 
have long ago become, in a manner, 
stereotyped. Besides which, the out- 
lines of this notable career have been 
already traced so frequently in those 
biographical dictionaries of living 
celebrities which have latterly multi- 
plied so strangely upon our book- 
shelves, that we could almost fancy 
the original wincing from the certain 
apparition of the unavoidable date and 
the inexorable locality, with a qualm 
as whimsical as that of poor M. de 
Pene, when, at every petit souper, or 
thé dansant, he anticipated the ad- 
vent of the “inevitablesub-lieutenant.” 
Remembering, however, the loose par- 
ticulars that have already appeared 
in one sketchy memoir after another, 
illustrative of the career, the genius, 
and the writings of Sir Edward Lytton 
—the happiest among these purely 
complimentary effusions being the brief 
biographic essay prefixed to the cheap 
edition of the collected novels and 
tales published, in 1854, by the Messrs. 
Routledge—we would here endeavour 
to compact together, with the strictest 
regard at once to accuracy and con- 
densation, all the more interesting 
details requisite for the complete nar- 
rative, rendering it, at the same time, 
as authentic as possible, and as anec- 
dotal. 

The Right Honourable Sir Edward 
George Earle Lytton Bulwer Lytton, 
third and youngest son of the late 
General William Earle Bulwer, of 
Heydon Hall and Wooddalling, in the 
county of Norfolk, by his wife Eliza- 
beth, née Lytton, sole heiress and last 
descendant of the Lyttons of Kneb- 
worth, in the county of Hertford, was 
born some fifty years ago or there- 
abouts—in 1805, according to the 
unanimous testimony of his biogra- 
phers. His birth-day appears to have 
dawned in what the old poets called 
the “sweet o’ the year”—if we may 


The Romances, Novels, and Tales of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart., M.P. 


Standard edition, 20 vols. crown 8vo. 


Routledge and Company. 


The Poetical and Dramatic Works of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart., m.P. 


Library edition. 5 vols. 8vo. 
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rely upon the accuracy of his own ex- 
quisite commemoration— 
** It was the May when I was born, 
Soft moonlight thro’ the casement 
streamed ; 

And still, as it were yester morn, 

I dream the dream I dreamed.” 
A dream of love and fame—an infant 
vision of (literally) new-born ambition. 
Yet ametrical fantasy, this, not one jot 
less of an anachronism in its way than 
one of his own later heroes, Pisistratus. 
For it was not until some seventeen 
summers afterwards, when, in the 
midst of one of his vacation rambles 
as a pedestrian in the north of Eng- 
land, he lay musing one day upon the 
reedy a of Lake Windermere, 
that he there distinctly conceived, for 
the first time, the delightful and virgi- 
nal idea of authorship. The germs 
of that pleasant fancy, however, had 
long before been tenderly planted and 
sedulously nurtured by his revered and 
beloved mother, a woman eminently 
gifted, and, in many respects, very 
rarelyaccomplished. Hisintellectual 
obligations to her he has, indeed, him- 
self emphatically avowed, where, in 
his charming dedication to his mother 
(in 1840) of the first uniform edition 
of his collected writings, he has ob- 
served, in words of courtly gratitude 
and pathetic tenderness—“ From your 
graceful and accomplished taste I 
early learned that affection for litera- 
ture which has exercised so large an 
influence over the pursuits of my 
life ; and you who were my first guide 
were my earliest critic :” adding— 
“Do you remember the summer days 
which seemed to me so short, when 
you repeated to me those old ballads 
with which Percy revived the decaying 
spirit of our national muse; or the 
smooth couplets of Pope; or those 
gentle and polished verses with the 
composition of which you had be- 
guiled your own earlier leisure ?” 
And remarking at last, in reference to 
those same alluring, maternal lessons, 
that in them he recognized the seeds 
of “the flowers, however perishable, 
now laid upon a shrine, hallowed by a 
thousand memories of seaneanali 
affection.” Upon that amiable mother 
exclusively had devolved the tuition 
of her three sons in their tenderest 
childhood. For it was during the 
infancy of the youngest that the gal- 
lant father expired—a father of whom 
itis, among other particulars, certainly 
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very noteworthy, that, as Brigadier- 
General, he was selected, in 1804, as 
one of the four commanding officers to 
whom the Government entrusted the 
internal defence of England, at the 
period of the anticipated descent upon 
its shores of the grand army under the 
Great Napoleon. The offspring of 
General Bulwer’s union with the 
heiress of the Lyttons of Knebworth 
consisted exclusively of the three sons 
already implied as the issue rather 
than distinctly specified. William 
Earle Lytton Bulwer, the eldest of 
these brothers, who, as head of the 
house, succeeded in due course to the 
paternal estates in Norfolk, has main- 
tained throughout life, in his capacity 
as a wealthy country squire and large 
landed proprietor, the enviable repute 
of an honoured landlord and a private 
gentleman of considerable accomplish- 
ments. The second brother, who has 
secured for himself a widerreputation, 
and who inherited, in his turn, an 
ample fortune in the estates of his 
paternal grandmother, is more gener- 
ally known as the Right Honourable 
Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, G.C.B., a 
diplomatist of very rare ability, per- 
fected by nearly thirty years’ experi- 
ence in that high intellectual profes- 
sion ; one who, after having held suc- 
cessively the post of ambassador at 
Madrid, at Washington, and at Flo- 
rence, besides conducting, with con- 
summate skill, the recent negotiations 
in regard to the Danubian Principali- 
ties, has but just now, as Lord Strat- 
ford de Reddiffe’s immediate succes- 
sor, been appointed Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Representative and Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Constantinople. It 
may be incidentally remarked that, 
like his younger and more famous 
brother, Sir Henry has employed the 
pen otherwise than as guided at his 
dictation by the hands of his own 
precis-writers. His Excellency’s ju- 
venile volume of travels, entitled “An 
Autumn in Greece,” having been suc- 
ceeded in his maturer years by a 
“ Life of Byron,” prefixed to the Paris 
edition of that poet’s writings; by a 
political treatise, entitled “‘ The Mon- 
archy of the Middle Classes ;” and by 
a work of yet larger pretensions, called 
“France, Social and Literary.” Turn- 
ing our attention, however, from the 
immediate relatives of Sir Bulwer 
Lytton, it cannot but be obviously 
worth while, in his instance, with a 
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view to the better estimate of his 
career and character, of the bent of 
his genius, and of the tendency of his 
writings, to scan rapidly, for a while, 
the long and stately perspective of his 
ancestral predecessors. The moment- 
ary examination of his genealogy, in- 
deed, cannot be less rational or less 
reasonable a proceeding in its way 
than the scrutiny of a soil from which 
has grown up, and burgeoned, and 
blossomed, some rare exotic ; of a shell 
indurated and honeycombed by age, 
from which has been culled a pear! of 
rice ; of some monarch of the woods, 
rom the topmost bough of which 
there has been raining down to us now, 
during one whole quarter of a century, 
varied fruit, in such ripe and affluent 
abundance. The influence of a patri- 
cian race upon a mind like Bulwer 
Lytton’s cannot but, upon the instant, 
come within the scope of the most 
ordinary comprehension. Whose na- 
ture would be more probably or more 
sensibly affected by the nobler instincts 
and aspirings, springing, as by inevit- 
able necessity, from mere hereditary 
associations ! Essentially, naturally, 
instinctively, in this way, out of those 
associations, have sprung into exist- 
ence, have coloured his prose and his 
poetry—the love of the past, the sym- 
pathy with a chivalric age, the yearn- 
ing preference for the heroic character. 
It were an egregious oversight, in the 
consideration of the personal history 
and of the intellectual advancement of 
Sir Bulwer Lytton, not to have some 
special regard, however fleeting or 
sidelong, to the lofty records of his 
illustrious and lordly lineage. 
According to the ancient orthogra- 
phy of the patronymic Bulwer, it ex- 
pressed, as Bulver or Bélver, one of the 
war titles of Odin, and sufficiently 
attests, incidentally, by a variety of 
corroborative and, indeed, conclusive 
circumstances, the direct origin of this 
antique race from among the heroic 
Vikings of the North—those renowned 
sea-warriors from the shores of the 
Baltic who, either as Danish or as Nor- 
man adventurers, moulded the fortunes 
and influenced the genius of their 
Anglo-Saxon predecessors. Bilver, 
it is also curious to remember, was 
the name appertaining to one of the 
most notableamong the warrior-bards, 
or scalds, of Scandinavia. And yonder, 
upon the north-east coast of England, 
there is still discoverable the spot 
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upon which the first valiant bearer of 
the name planted his conquering foot 
upon the soil of Britain, the place 
being still known to this day, in com- 
memoration of the incident, as Bulver- 
hithe. Finally, it is distinctly re- 
corded in Bloomfield’s “ History of 
Norfolk,” that the earliest lands ever 
held by the family in that county, the 
lands of Wooddalling—still, as we 
have seen, in possession of Sir Ed- 
ward’s eldest brother —were origin- 
ally assigned upon the morrow of the 
battle of Hastings, by Aymer de 
Valence, to Turold Bulver, one of the 
victorious knights who came over in 
the train, and fought under the ban- 
ners, of William the Conqueror. 

As to the maternal family of the 
Lyttons, the history of that particular 
house illustrates, in a really remark- 
able manner, the history of the whole 
country, with the fluctuation of whose 
fortunes its chief representatives have 
been more or less conspicuously asso- 
ciated, generation after generation. 
Contemporaneously with the Bulvers 
of Wooddalling, the Lyttons were ori- 
ginally settled, at the period of the 
Conquest, in Congleton, Cheshire, and 


at Lytton of the Peak, in Derbyshire. 
It is related, in regard to the descend- 
ants of the founders of this most en- 
ergetic race that, one after another, 
the more daring chieftains took part 
in the leading events in the historical 


annals of England. It is thus that 
we find successive leaders of the house 
yarticipating in the Crusades, in the 
Vars of the Roses, in the great civil 
conflicts, and so on further downwards 
from the days of the Commonwealth. 
One—it was Sir Giles de Lytton— 
fought under Richard Cceur-de-Lion 
at Acre and at Askalon. Another es- 
oused the cause of Henry IV. of 
ancaster, and in recompense for his 
loyal adhesion wascreated Governor of 
Bolsover Castle and Grand Agister of 
the Forests on the Peak. A third— 
this was Sir Robert de Lytton—in 
consideration of his having valorousl 
wielded his sword for Henry VIL. 
upon the foughten field of Bosworth, 
became, under that monarch, succes- 
sively Knight of the Bath, Privy 
Counsellor, Keeper of the Great Ward- 
robe, and Treasurer of the Household. 
It was by Sir Robert de Lytton, now 
more than three centuries and a half 
ago, that the ancestral home of Sir 
Edward—by antique and heroic asso- 
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ciations, no less than by picturesque 
architectural beauty, far more than 
the Abbotsford of the English Sir 
Walter—that theancient hall of Kneb- 
worth passed into the immediate pos- 
session of the family in whose safe 
keeping it has remained ever since 
then uninterruptedly. Knebworth, 
originally a royal fort and appanage 
of the crown, having belonged for 
a time to a maternal ancestor, Sir 
John Hotoft, Treasurer of Henry 
IV., became in effect, by purchase, 
the property of Henry VIT.’s Keeper 
of the Wardrobe and Treasurer of 
the Household. Another, a fourth 
of these more notable Lyttons, was 
one of the Knights on the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold, and was ap- 
ointed by Henry VIII. Governor of 
ulogne Castle. A fifth, by name 
Sir Rowland de Lytton, besides in his 
capacity as Lord Lieutenant of the 
shires of Essex and Hertford, com- 
manding the forces of those two coun- 
ties at Tilbury Camp, was captain of 
Queen Elizabeth’s celebrated body- 
guard of gentlemen pensioners—a band 
of valiant knights, according to Lord 
Clare, comprising within it the very 
flower of the English nobility, no 
member of the corps possessing a for- 
tune less than £4,000 a-year, an in- 
come equivalent to some £20,000 per 
annum now-a-days. Another Lytton 
of note, the sixth upon our catalogue, 
was M.P. for Herts in the Long Par- 
liament ; he was, beyond this, one of 
the Commissioners selected by that 
Parliament to treat with Charles I. at 
Oxford ; and subsequently obtained 
the yet greater distinction of being 
one among the patriot members con- 
fined in Hell Hole by the Lord Pro- 
tector, in consequence of his having 
had the temerity to participate in the 
resistance of Cromwell’s usurpation. 
For the authentication of all which 
genealogical particulars, see, among 
other established authorities, Peter le 
Nevee’s Pedigree of the Lyttons, and 
Chauncey’s folio History of Hert- 
fordshire. Beyond which, the cu- 
rious in such matters may readily 
trace out for themselves—by turning 
simply to the “ Baronetage” of Sir 
Bernard Burke, Ulster King-at-Arms, 
to his “ Royal Descents,” and to his 
“Hereditary Landed Proprietors of 
England,” besides glancing more par- 
ticularly, if they so please, down the 
pedigree of Robinson Lytton, still 
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reserved at the College-at-Arms— 
10w Elizabeth Bulwer Lytton, the 
mother of the novelist-poet and states- 
man, as sole heiress of the family, and 
last blood representative of that of 
Norreys-Robinson-Lytton, of Mon- 
acdhu, in the island of Anglesea, and 
of Guersylt, in Denbighshire, claimed 
direct descent, through the alliances 
of her ancestors from the first Plan- 
taganet king, Henry II., from Anne, 
sister of Owen Tudor, grand-aunt of 
King Henry VII.; from the Earl of 
Warwick, the King-maker, as well as 
from the Norman houses of Grosvenor 
of Eaton, and Stanley of Hooton, and 
Warburton of Arley, and from the 
princes of ancient Wales, Caradoc 
Vreichvras and Roderic Mawr. It 
was in recognition of the splendour 
of this stately pedigree that, when, in 
1837, at the period of the coronation 
of Queen Victoria, the then Prime 
Minister (the late Viscount Mel- 
bourne) acquainted Bulwer Lytton 
with the royal intention to include 
him in a new creation of baronets, 
the noble Premier gracefully inti- 
mated that, if regarded as given to 
one of so ancient a family, the title 
could not be esteemed a distinction ; 
yet that, as given exclusively to the 
man of letters, in conjunction with the 
simultaneous nomination to the same 
dignity of Herschell, as a man of 
science, it might probably be a wel- 
come honour, namely, as a tribute to 
literature. As such it was proffered, 
as such it was accepted—as a tribute 
to literature. 

Precisely, moreover, as it is in a 
genealogical sense with the house of 
Lytton, so it is also undeniably in an 
architectural sense with the house of 
Knebworth. Centuries, epochs, reigns, 
have each left upon it, as they passed, 
some distinctive impress by way of 
appropriate commemoration. The cas- 
tellated walls of the edifice, accurately 
pourtrayed among the “ Baronial Halls 
of England,” testify this indeed, within 
and without, abundantly and resplen- 
dently. The original fortress, erected 
as far back as the days of Edward 
III., having been removed as alto- 
gether too ruinous for habitation as 
recently as the life time of the late 
occupant, there still remains the ex- 
quisite structure built in the reign of 
Henry VIL., and constructed through- 
out in what is known as the purest 
Tudor architecture. An ornate stone 
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pile, richly decorated with heraldic 
carvings, flanked by profusely-orna- 
snaked Carvers, surmounted with deli- 
cately-traceried cupolas and numerous 
pinnacles, each with its broad gilded 
vane twinkling in the sunlight, the 
antique and picturesque residence 
seems, in truth, the fitting abode for 
the descendants of that race of Nor- 
man knights and crusaders. Viewed 
externally, the impression produced 
is in no way incongruous, whether the 
accessories noticed at the moment 
chance to be the “ pleachéd allies” or 
“smooth shaven lawn,” the quaint 
green maze, orthe blooming rosary, the 
terraced walks, or the Italian gardens 
—or, stretching far away to the ver- 
dant horizon of the surrounding land- 
scape, the undulating sweep of the 
wooded park, with the deer tripping 
among the fern, or trooping together 
in clusters under the cool shadow of 
the umbrageous oak branches. Exa- 
mined within, the effect produced by 
the interior is not one jot less harmo- 
nious with its various, and some of 
them remote and remarkable, histori- 
cal associations. Yonder, the apart- 
ment in which (Sir Archibald Alison 
erroneously puts it—“ Continuation of 
his History of Europe,” I., page 480, 
note—“ the oak table at whit ”) Crom- 
well, Pym, and Vane, concerted the 
Great Rebellion ! Here, the tapestried 
bed-chamber in which Queen Eliza- 
beth slept in the year of the Spanish 
Armada, when on a visit to Sir Row- 
land Lytton already mentioned ! 
There, the noble banquet-hall, with 
its ceiling dating from the first Tudor 
king, and its screenwork from the last 
Tudor queen. The double sweep of 
the grand staircase, with its moresque 
figures, and its other quaint and 
most artistic decorations. Hither and 
thither, everywhere, above and below, 
the evidences of tastes the most re- 
fined, blending one with the other 
through successive generations. 

The escutcheon of the ancient fa- 
mily, with all its elaborate quarter- 
ings emblazoned in stained glass in 
the old mullioned windows, and re- 
peated in a hundred forms in the 
stone carvings, carries above it, now- 
a-days, according to the grotesque 
symbolical devices of the days of chi- 
valry, the twin crests of the Bulwers 
and the Lyttons. Here, the horned 
wolf, ashing its tusks — there, 
the solitary bittern, booming among 
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the sedges. Emblematic though they 
are, doubtless, of capacities and aspi- 
rations, long ago may be forgotten, 
they remain, nevertheless, still fantas- 
tically, and not in any way incongru- 
ously, typical of the race whose for- 
tunes they have followed variously to 
the council-board and the battle-field. 

Nurtured in the midst of the heroic 
recollections of his ancestral home at 
Knebworth—listening at the knees of 
his lady mother to the old war-bal- 
lads recalled to light and life by the 
appreciative love of Bishop Percy ; 
dreaming even then of poetry (as he 
himself tells us in his own brief and 
charming autobiographic paper—the 
chapter upon Knebworth—in one of 
the volumes of his “ Student’’) as he 
lay upon the grass by the fish-ponds 
watching the flitting blue and scarlet 
wings of the dragon-flies ; keenly ob- 
servant even then of human life, as 
he there also permits us to remark 
him to have been precociously when 
visiting his favourite gossips, two old 
cottagers, in the adjacent village, 
Edward Bulwer Lytton passed gaily, 
thrice-happily, through the dear home- 
life of childhood. 

On closing the halcyon epoch of his 
tender tuition by his mother, a woman 
—as already intimated—of very rare 
capacities, Bulwer Lytton began early 
enough in boyhood to experience the 
bracing influence upon the intellect 
resulting from a systematic, though 
strictly private scholastic education. 
Having visited one or two prepara- 
tory academies for the rudiments, he 
first began the study of the classics 
in earnest near Brighton, under Dr. 
Hooker, in the pretty little rose- 
porched, honeysuckle-trellised village 
of Rottendean. Subsequently, how- 
ever, he was removed to Ealing, 
where his education was continued 
by the Reverend Charles Wallington. 
For the purpose of studying the phy- 
sical sciences, and especially the ma- 
thematics, he was later on confided to 
the care of the Reverend H. Thom- 
son, of St. Lawrence, near Ramsgate. 
Throughout the whole of this period, 
moreover, it should be recorded that 
the young student derived no inecon- 
siderable assistance from the counsels 
of the learned and venerable Dr. Parr, 
with whom he had continued, even 
from the days of his childhood, in fa- 
miliar correspondence. Conspicuous 
among the pupils of Dr. Parr had 
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been Bulwer Lytton’s maternal grand- 
father, Richard Warburton Lytton, 
who, besides being a favourite pupil 
of Parr, and an intimate friend of gir 
William Jones, was himself a pro- 
found Oriental scholar, being reckoned 
indeed by Dr. Parr as second only to 
himself and to Professor Porson in 
classical erudition. Consequently, 
there must have been in the old doc- 
tor’s mind and heart an almost here- 
ditary interest in another Lytton 
aspiring to climb the forkéd hill, and 
to drink deeply of the Pierian spring 
of knowledge. 

Entering Cambridge at an earlier 
age than usual, and without those 
customary advantages which natu- 
rally accrue from a public training in 
any one of the great academical arenas 
—such as Harrow, Eton, Rugby, or 
Westminster—Edward, following in 
the track previously traversed by his 
two brothers, had his name enrolled 
on the books of Trinity College. For 
a single term only, however, seeing 
that immediately before the com- 
mencement of its successor he had 
removed to Trinity Hall. There was 
then flourishing, it should be observed, 
at the University on the banks of 
the Cam, the once-famous debatin 
society, known as the Union. It hac 
about this period, indeed, attained the 
height of its influence and celebrity. 
Macaulay, the future baron and his- 
torian, together with Charles Austin, 
afterwards the eminent Queen’s Coun- 
sel, had but very recently taken their 
departure, leaving behind them, among 
their fellows at the Union, a high re- 
pute for eloquence and scholarship. 
Contemporaneously with Bulwer Lyt- 
ton, as among the principal speakers 
of the society, were — Winthrop 
Praed, editor of the Etonian, and at 
that time also a brilliant university 
prizeman ; the Right Honourable 
Charles Villiers, recently Judge-Ad- 
vocate-General under Lord Palmers- 
ton’s government; another Right 
Honourable, the late lamented Charles 
Buller; Sir Alexander Cockburn, now 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas ; together with John Sterling, 
the Thunderer of the 7'imes, and the 
hero of Mr. Carlyle’s biography ; not 
forgetting, either, another of the 
alumni—Hawkins—who, a few years 
later, on the introduction of the Re- 
form Bill, acquired for himself a mo- 
mentary distinction by delivering the 
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most remarkable first speech in the 
whole of those renowned discussions, 
Principally passing his time among 
these congenial associates, who then 
constituted indeed the most gifted 
coterie in the University, Bulwer Lyt- 
ton acquired his first taste for public 
life, his earliest relish for politics, 
Although speaking but rarely at the 
Union, he nevertheless soon won for 
himself there no inconsiderable repu- 
tation. Distinguishing himself chiefly 
for the soundness and the amplitude 
of his historical information, and ren- 
dering himself especially noticeable 
among such youthful debaters by 
views remarkable for their practical 
character, rather perhaps, it should 
be said, for their precocious modera- 
tion, he was unanimously chosen by 
that debating society as its President. 
It is peculiarly interesting, moreover, 
to remark, at this early stage in his 
career, that the political opinions then 
professed by the Cabinet Minister of 
the Hereafter appear to have been 
maintained consistently, with but 
very trifling modifications, throughout 
the whole of his life—opinions gene- 
rally sympathizing with, or rather 
directly espousing the more liberal 
policy, yet maintaining that constitu- 
tions, while they can rarely depart 
with safety from the principles em- 
balmed in and sanctified by the cus- 
toms and habits of a people, can no 
more be imported wholesale than an 
acorn can in a single day be expanded 
into an oak tree. Conspicuous among 
the more remarkable speeches deli- 
vered about this time by the young 
President of the Union was one aris- 
ing out of a discussion upon the com- 
parative merits of English and Ame- 
rican institutions—a logical, and yet 
impassioned harangue in vindication 
of monarchy and aristocracy. It at- 
tracted considerable notice, even be- 
yond the precincts of the University, 
and obtained for the stripling orator 
the tempting offer (as soon as he 
should have attained his majority) of 
a seat in Parliament—an offer at 
once declined, however, by him from 
a characteristic unwillingness to en- 
ter, first of all, as a mere nominee 
within the walls of the Imperial Le- 
gislature. 

Associating himself in a very dif- 
ferent enterprize with the present Earl 
of Lovelace, Bulwer Lytton was one of 
the foundersof a bibliographical asso- 
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ciation, called the Old Book Club, de- 
signed for the encouragement among 
the collegians of early English litera- 
ture. ter taking his degree of B.A., 
in 1822, he quitted the University be- 
times, but was recalled thither for 
one brief interval to read publicly in 
the Senate House an English poem of 
his own composition, to which, after 
his departure, had been awarded the 
Chancellor’s prize of the gold medal : 
apoem upon “Sculpture,”* deservedly 
mired by every one who heard or 
read it for the originality of its style 
and the affluence of its illustration. 
It was during his long vacations, 
while a student of Cambridge, that 
Bulwer Lytton chiefly occupied the 
leisure of his summer and autumnal 
holidays, by travelling on foot and 
alone through considerable portions 
of England and Scotland. Armed 
only with a stout walking-staff, and 
with a favourite dog perhaps at his 
heels, he traversed the green country 
side, passing through scenes, and 
sometimes encountering adventures, 
many of which were commemorated 
in one or other of the popular fictions 
roduced by him not long afterwards. 
t was during one of these romantic 
excursions that he became involved 
for a while in the nomadic wander- 
ings of a crew of gipsies, influenced 
by the poet’s yearning for nature and 
the artist’s love of the picturesque. 
At Windermere, as neeke specified, 
he first of all, in truth, dreamt the 
dreams of authorship, and applied 
himself resolutely thereupon to the 
study of English composition. 
Anything like an analysis of the 
writings of Bulwer Lytton would be 
altogether beside our present purpose, 
our intention being simply that of 
taking one general survey of the 
career of a very remarkable public 
man, at a moment when that survey 
cannot fail to be universally inter- 
esting; striving, while doing so, to 
render it as rapid as possible and as 
comprehensive. As to the numerous 
and diversified works of the author- 
statesman, the design here will be to 
string their titles as swiftly and se- 
curely as may be in any way practi- 
cable upon the sinuous and elastic 
thread of the narrative. A single one 
of these literary productions would 


* Sculpture: a Prize Poem. 368 verses. 


afford ample theme for analytical cri- 
ticism. All of them could hardly be 
examined superficially, even in a vo- 
lume of ordinary dimensions. Where- 
fore let our view be understood at 
once as that less of searching scrutiny 
than of mere consecutive enumeration. 

Having taken leave of Cambridge, 
Bulwer Lytton went abroad very soon 
afterwards. It was then that he for 
the second time enjoyed the maiden 
pleasure, experienced by every young 
writer when he sees his blurred and 
blotted manuscript printed, hot-press- 
ed, clear, and with a very bloom upon 
it, come forth from the magical work- 
shopof the typographer. He had then, 
in fact, privately printed in Paris a 
handful of fugitive poems, (never pub- 
lished), called “ Weeds and Wildtiow- 
ers,” t alittle volume to which was ap- 
pended a collection of aphorisms, in 
imitation of the sententious and caus- 
tic maxims of Boufilers and Rochefou- 
cauld. The book is still,in one particu- 
lar, deserving of remembrance ; for, 
among its contents, appeared the first 
rough sketch of the poem on “ Milton,” 
afterwards so delicately retouched, and 
in the end so exquisitely elaborated. 

Travelling homewards on horseback 
through Normandy, our youngadven- 
turer upon public life—future man of 
letters, novelist, dramatist, poet, ora- 
tor, statesman, administrator—all-un- 
conscious of the future before him, 
has scarcely recrossed the Channel 
when we find him suddenly entering 
the army as a cornet in the dragoons. 
Recollecting the fact that he had 
always cherished a passionate pre- 
ference for a military life, it is not 
surprising to sieamte tien now begin- 
ning in real earnest to study the art 
of war, with a view to active service. 
It cannot be matter of amazement to 
any one who remembers his avowal 
longafter that curious little episode in 
his career, namely, that he has always 
since then been bent upon fighting 
the battles of literature and life with 
the same bull-dog determination with 
which he fought his battles at school, 
that is to say, as one resolved “ never 
to give in as long as he had a leg to 
stand upon!” And so, as a mere 
thing of course, he “went in” at 
Vauban and Von Bulow. 

But during that same year, 1827, 
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+ Weeds and Wildflowers 1 vol. Paris, 1826. 
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in which his name was entered at the 
Horse Guards, his first novel was 
published anonymously. The sword 
was sheathed and laid aside for ever, 
within a twelvemonth afterwards, as 
in no way befitting a hand for which 
the keener weapon of the wizard-pen 
had such instant and superior fasci- 
nation. This maiden fiction of the 
future romancist was “ Falkland,” *—a 
story abounding with lofty but almost 
despairing aspirations. It is under- 
stood to have been written with in- 
finite care and labour—perhaps the 
less fluently because of the writer’s 
muse not being propitiated (as ever 
afterwards during the hallowed rites 
of composition) with the fumes of 
the magic weed, what old Burton, 
with a horrid love, apostrophizes in 
the “Anatomy of Melancholy,” as 
“rare, devillish, and damned tobacco !” 
In style the book is brilliant and rhe- 
torical. Otherwise it is unworthy of 
its author ; and, as confessedly such, 
has been included by him in his own 
Index Expurgatorius. He had not 
yet learnt the humblest, yet the sub- 
limest wisdom, born of philosophy— 
the veiled and kneeling credence in 
the presence of the inscrutable mys- 
teries of the universe. The reverence 
out of which came the utterance of 
the Christian Metastasio :— 
* Rovini il ciélo ; 
Non dubitar, non partiro :” 


eliciting the more familiar thought 
from the heart even of the Pagan 
Horace : st fractus wllabatur orbis vm- 
pavidum ferient ruine, Butnobly has 
the geniusof Bulwer Lytton in its ma- 
turity compensated for the scepticism 
of his thoughtful boyhood. 

Scarcely had “ Falkland” appeared 
when, in 1828, Bulwer Lytton, still in 
the early dawn of manhood, was 
united in marriage to Rosina, daughter 
of Francis Wheeler, Esq., of Lizard 
Connell, in Ireland. It may be here 
incidentally remarked moreover that 
the fruits of this marriage were a son 
and a daughter ; the latter prema- 
turely deceased, in 1846, among the 
fated victims of consumption—one 
upon whose gentle memory may be 
dropped, sorrowfully, like a votive- 
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flower, that tender couplet of Sir 
Edward’s own favourite poet, the 
contemplative bard of Welwyn :— 


‘Early, bright, transient, chaste as morning 
dew, 

She sparkled, was exhaled, and flew to 
heaven.” 


As to the heir of this fame, of this 
title, of these fortunes, enough, if by 
one well merited though merely 
casual glance of commendation we 
may be permitted to recognize in him 
under the pseudonyme of Owen Mere- 
dith, the author in hisextreme youth of 
a scholarly tribute to the shade of the 
old classic unities in the tragedy of 
“ Clytemnestra.” 

Withdrawing from the army about 
the period of his nuptials, Bulwer 
Lytton took a secluded house at 
Woodcote, a tenement surrounded by 
lovely beechwoods, hid away in a se- 
questered part of Oxfordshire. Here 
he abandoned himself unreservedly 
to study and contemplation, became 
an author by vocation, a man of let- 
ters, professedly and professionally. 
At the close of that, to him, event- 
ful year, appeared his first three- 
volumed novel, “Pelham; or, The 
Adventures of a Gentleman.”’t It was 
his first success. It was radiant and 
running over with wit, humour, and 
comicality. It created for him at once 
a reputation. The publisher, it is 
true, had been warned against its ac- 
ceptance by an over-cautious and cer- 
tainly not very discriminating or 
sagacious reader. But the publisher 
read the taboo’d manuscript himself ; 
was delighted with it, doubtless 
laughed over it very heartily ; and, 
what was better still, immediately 
upon issuing the work through the 
press, sold it far and wide at the cus- 
tomary guinea and a half a copy, 
fluttering down a little cheque for 
£500 among the sere leaves rained 
upon the young novelist from the 
beechen boughs of Woodcote. 

Another year, 1829,brought from the 
author’s musings, “The Disowned,”’t 
with its ennobling and elevating 
type, in the character of Algernon 
Mordaunt, of the heroism of Chris- 
tian philosophy. Immediately after- 
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wards, in 1830, appeared “Devereux’’* 
with its more intricate plot, its 
more romantic incidents, and its 
more subtle analysis of the hidden 
motives and secret passions of hu- 
manity. It affords conclusive evi- 
dence, this last production, of its 
writer’s intense devotion about this 
period to the study of the abstract 
science of metaphysics, studies con- 
ducted by him with a serious view to 
the deduction from conflicting or jar- 
ing theories of some original system, at 
once novel, reliable, and comprehen- 
sive. Disheartened, however, by the 
unsatisfactory results of this process 
of reasoning, he ultimately abandoned 
the study, not, howbeit, even then, 
without grievous and. lingering re- 
luctance. The effects produced upon 
his own mind by these researches 
were for a long while afterwards 
manifested in his writings; though 
perhaps never more strongly (as in- 
deed was but natural enough) than 
in the delicate and refined laybrinths 
of motive, thridded with masterly 
adroitness in the complex mazes of 
“ Devereux.” 

Another event, of some importance, 
occurred to Bulwer Lytton in 1830, 
besides the publication of his third 
romance. e removed, from his pro- 
vincial seclusion down in Oxfordshire, 
up to London, and bought a house 
in Hertford-street, Mayfair. There 
he was scarcely established, when he 
produced simultaneously another prose 
and another poetic production. The 
prose was his vivacious and ina great 
measure inimitable political satire of 
“Paul Clifford,”+ bristling with an 
irony worthy of LaBruyere, riant with 
a gay humour not unworthy of Field- 
ing. Here, however, as in Robson’s 
acting, there were tragicthrills through 
the roar and babble of the burlesque. 
How rapidly the hand was becoming 
the master-hand was revealed plain] 
enough in the consummate skill wit 
which the character of Brandon was 
delineated. The metrical effusion, re- 
ferred to as published simultaneously 
with the romantic history of the edu- 
cated highwayman was a very crude, 
jejune, and fantastic extravagance, en- 
titled “The Siamese Twins,”’t a semi- 
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satirical poem, heartily regretted, we 
have not the slightest doubt of it, by 
its author, certainly carefully sup- 
pressed by him as worthless in every 
subsequent collective re-issue of his 
poetical roductions: precisely as 
‘ Falkland” has been eliminated from 
every comprehensive reprint of Sir 
Bulwer Lytton’s novels and romances 
—not as valueless, but far worse than 
that, as eminently and undeniably de- 
leterious. Yet abortive and still-born 
though the poor “Twins” were, they 
ushered into existence with them, as 
a little appended trifle, that first grace- 
ful and luminous outline sketch of 
“Milton,” already spoken of as printed 
five years earlier in the French capital 
for private circulation—a fragment, 
now on its first public appearance, 
cordially commended by a reviewer 
in the Hdinburgh, and regarded else- 
where, by the more discerning, as 
radiant with happy auguries of fu- 
ture success in poetical composition. 
Sprightly touches, it should also be 
acknowledged, are here and there dis- 
tinguishable in the four serio-comic 
books of this rhymed satire, about 
Chang and Ching, the Siamese; as 
might be readily conceived of an 
author who could thus humourously 
and sarcastically retaliate upon the 
more sardonic class of critics in the 
periodicals of the day—of whom, 
quoth he, in his preface to the second 
edition of the “ Twins”— 

** No sooner do they see the announce- 
ment of your work than they prepare for 
its destruction; with an intuitive pene- 
tration they decide upon its guilt, while 
yet in the womb; and before it is born 
they have settled exactly the method in 
which it shall be damned.” 


It will easily be credited, with this 
in the preface, that there are occa- 
sionally discernable in the text itself 
freaks and whimsies sufficiently spark- 
ling in their way to have been fathered 
either upon Mr. Luttrell or Lord Al- 
vanley. 

If, in 1831, Sir Bulwer Lytton ad- 
vanced his repute, as a poet, not one 
iota, not by the length of a barley- 
corn; if he then added but slightly, 
though still pee, to his fame 
as a novelist, he certainly began in 
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that same year, under auspices more 

ropitious, his career as a politician. 

t was on the introduction of the se- 
cond Reform Bill that he was first 
elected to a seat in Parliament, being 
chosen, in 1831, upon the Reform in- 
terest M.P. for St. Ives, by a cordial 
if not unanimous decision on the 
part of that comparatively small but 
ardent and energetic constituency. 
His maiden speech was in favour 
of Reform principles. His earliest 
success in the icon, of any im- 
portance, was the appointment of the 
Committee, for which he moved and 
which he at once obtained, to in- 
quire into the State of the Drama, 
with a view to the improvement of 
the dramatic interests. It is a nota- 
ble circumstance, moreover, and one 
fraught with peculiar significance at 
this particular juncture, that the pre- 
sent Colonial Secretary was one of the 
Committee then entrusted with the 
responsible and laborious duty of in- 
vestigating the East India Company’s 
monopoly ; affording him thus, seven- 
and-twenty years ago, the opportu- 
nity of fathoming the mysteries and, 
yet more, of participating in the re- 
organization of the complicated and 
still (to say the very least of it) in- 
complete system of our Anglo-Indian 
government. 

Foremost among all his parliamen- 
tary labours, however, were those ar- 
dently and generously undertaken by 
him, as vindicator of the rights and 
champion of the prerogatives of lit- 
erature. It is but an act of gratitude, 
absolutely and undeniably his due, to 
remember, now-a-days, that Bulwer 
Lytton was the first who, by a spe- 
cific motion, brought before the House 
of Commons the question of the Taxes 
upon Knowledge. His admirable and 
effective “ Speeches”* upon this ques- 
tion, indeed, were ana collected 
and published at the time by an asso- 
ciation, then formed, for the further- 
ance of the abolition movement in 
regard to those obnoxious imposts, a 
movement thus formally inaugurated 
by the member for St. Ives. Chiefly 
in consequence of the popularity he 
acquired through these last mentioned 
efforts, Bulwer Lytton, on the advent 
of the next general election, was of- 
fered a choice of seats by three several 
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constituencies. This was immediatel 
after the passing of the Reform Bill, 
or in other words upon the return of 
the first Reform Parliament. Lin- 
coln was the place selected among 
these rival claimants for him as a re- 
resentative ; the choice being attri- 
utable in a great measure, of course 
to the fact of Lincoln being the capital 
of an important agricultural district, 
with the concurrent circumstance of 
the liberal party there coinciding with 
him in his resolute and certainly per- 
severing opposition to the then gene- 
rally aeeieans project for the repeal 
of the Corn Laws. Consequent upon 
his preference for this particular con- 
stituency, he was freely chosen by the 
electors of Lincoln in 1832 as one of 
their representatives, and, as such, 
retained his seat in the House of 
Commons during nine years followin 
(namely, until 1841), through that an 
the two succeeding Parliaments. 
Together with his successful ap- 
pearance upon the Lincoln hustings 
as a candidate, must be noted his tri- 
umphantly successful re-appearance 
before the novel readers of the empire 
in his very different character asa Ro- 
mancist. The publication of “Eugene 
Aram” t not only confirmed but ma- 
terially and signally advanced his 
already high literary reputation. It 
was inscribed in words of affectionate 
and grateful reverence to Sir Walter 
Scott, then upon the eve of his disso- 
lution ; and it was generally felt that 
here upon the shoulders of the youth- 
ful novelist were fluttering down the 
robes of the Great Necromancer of 
Song and Fable; that the Wizard’s 
wand was not to be broken but to 
pass onward into the grasp, of a 
new Magician. Perhaps nowhere else 
among all his manifold and multi- 
form writings, has Sir Bulwer Lytton 
penned more glowing or more truth- 
ful descriptions of nature than in 
“Eugene Aram”—it is with the quill 
of Thomson that he has depicted those 
sylvan haunts of the Lynn school- 
master ; the wild woods and thickets, 
the weird cavern, the eltrich mid- 
nights, the grimly thunderstorms. 
The colours from his palette are laid 
upon the mimic trees and underwood 
as delicately as from the brush of 
Hobbima; the sunshine is that of 
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Lorraine ; with Salvator’s perception 
he has caught the wondrous art of 
defining with a vividness all but ac- 
tual the roar of the wind and the 
glare of the lightning. Here, first of 
all, he feels his power; he writes as 
the instinct of his genius dictates— 
art beside him as his guide, nature 
before him as his copy—he warms to 
his work— 


“* Fervet opus, redolentque thymo fragran- 
tia mella.” 


“roger A appeared his ex- 
uisite and charming “Pilgrims of 
the Rhine,”’* full of the daintiest elfin 
fancies—laughing out joyously at rare 
intervals, quaintly and _ irresistibly 
humorous, as in the instance of that 
delectable apologue of the “Cat and 
Dog ;” wise as sop, droll as Gres- 
set ; but brimming over, suffused, 
saturated throughout with the tears 
of tenderest sensibility—tears here 
athered up as in a lachrymatory— 
or the young, and the pure, and 
the beautiful, dying prematurely of 
consumption. Gertrude, the heroine 
of the tale, is the very type and 
symbol of the ideal of her sex, ever 
cherished in the mind of Bulwer Lyt- 
ton in all his various writings, alike 
in play, in poem, in romance. Her’s 
is the typical and symbolical sleeve 
tied to his helmet in the tournay of 
literature—a tournay in which he him- 
self has so often entered the lists with 
his vizor closed, to win fresh triumphs 
at the point of his lance (the pen), 
unaided by the repute of his former 
prowess,—effecting this, again and 
again, every time indeed he has issued 
a new work from the press (a feat 
accomplished by him of late years so 
very often) anonymously. In his por- 
traiture of women, Sir Bulwer Lytton 
has ever written with a grace at once 
tender, gallant, and chivalric. His 
estimation of the sex is as refined as 
that of the great German Lyrist with 
whose name his own has become 
inextricably associated. His genius 
ever speaks, in truth, through the 
knightly words of Schiller— 


“ Ehret die Frauen, sie flechten und weben 
Himmlische Rosen in's irdische Leben, 
Flechten der Liebe begliickendes Band, 
Und, in der Grazie ziichtigem Schleier, 
Nihren sie waclisam das ewige Feuer 
Schéner Gefiihle mit heiliger Hand.” 
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Written simultaneously with “ Eu- 
gene Aram,” but published simultane- 
ously with the “ Pilgrims of theRhine,” 
and published then first of all anony- 
mously, “ Godolphin’ t illustrated, not 
as in the former instance the deaden- 
ing glamour exercised by the memory 
of one great crime upon a profound 
and masculine intelligence—not as in 
the latter, the chastening and sancti- 
fying effects upon a purely virginal 
nature of anguish nobly endured until 
death; but—in brilliant contrast to 
either—the enervating influence of an 
absolute abandonment to mere fash- 
ionable frivolity upon a heart and 
mind originally brilliant and unso- 
phisticated. 

It was now that our indefatigable 
politician and man-of-letters under- 
took the editorship of the New Month- 
ly Magazine. He aspired to render it 
at once effective as a critical and a 
political organ ; strenuously labouring 
to this end, during a period of 
eighteen months, consecutively—him- 
self, beyond all manner of doubt, the 
most industrious of his contributors. 
In this editorial chair it is interesting 
to remember that he was preceded, 
successively, by Thomas Campbell, 
the poet, and by Theodore Hook, the 
wit, in respect to whose conversa- 
tional effervescence he has, elsewhere, 
himself wittily remarked, “to read 
Hook is to wrong him”—succeeded, 
in due course, by one who was both 
wit and poet, large-hearted Thomas 
Hood, with a genius at once graceful 
and grotesque. In his capacity as a 
critic, Sir Bulwer Lytton here abun- 
dantly proved himself to be at once 
genial and sagacious. He it was who, 
while earnestly “deprecating the ap- 
Euan of poetic genius to disputa- 

le party politics,” first directed pub- 
lic attention to the extraordinary 
merits of Ebenezer Elliot, the corn- 
law rhymer, even though the mag- 
nanimous reviewer remained to the 
last a resolute antagonist of the very 
principles the corn-law rhymer in- 
culeated. It was Mr. Bulwer like- 
wise who first recognized and eulo- 
gized the lyrical powers revealed by 
Monckton Milnes, in his “Palm 
Leaves.” Besides which he generously 
and cordially maintained the dra- 
matic excellence of Sheridan Knowles, 
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and contributed not a little to estab- 
lish the popularity, as a maritime 
novelist, of Captain Maryatt, the 
most delightful of marine humorists. 
His remarkable dexterity in analy- 
tical criticism, however, is, to our 
thinking, most conspicuously demon- 
strated in those exquisitely discrimi- 
native and appreciative papers of his 
upon Young’s “Night Thoughts,” 
which, for their eloquent mastery of 
a sublime theme, may take rank 
with the admirable series of papers 
upon Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” pen- 
ned by Addison, in the “Spectator.” 
A selection from the miscellaneous 
contributions of Sir Edward were 
ultimately republished in two vo- 
lumes, familiar enough to the major- 
ity of his readers, volumes entitled 
“The Student,’* abounding with 
fancies often wild and fantastic, but 
oftener still bewitching and mag- 
nificent. 

Exhausted by labours that were, 
indeed, absolutely extravagant, super- 
added as they were to his other lite- 
rary and political avocations, Bulwer 
Lytton, finding his health failing 
under the unnatural toil, resigned, 
at the end of a year and a-half, the 
post of editorship, and, for the first 
time, extended his continental tra- 
vels into the Roman _ peninsula. 
Prior to his departure, however, he 
passed through the press the two 
volumes of his well-known political 
treatise entitled “England and the 
English,’t a microscopic scrutiny 
of the national character, and of our 
complicated but symmetrical consti- 
tution. It is a repertory of sound 
and valuable knowledge, and may be 
still designated, emphatically, the 
vade mecum of a member of parlia- 
ment. The purport of the work is 
significantly expressed in the dedica- 
tion of it to Prince Tallyrand, the 
book being proffered to that wily 
diplomatist, according to its author, 
for the same reasons which prompted 
the Scythian gift to Darius, of a 
mouse, a bird, a fish, and a bundle of 
arrows, namely, as symbols of the 
donor’s nation, tendered as instruc- 
tions to his enemy. In consequence 
of several incidents in Mr. Bulwer’s 
career in the legislature, particularly 
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his persevering opposition to the go- 
vernment measures for the coercion 
of Ireland, coupled with his systema- 
tic estrangement from the Whigs, 
his notions were somehow generally 
confounded in the popular estimation 
with those of the extreme radicals. 
From the daringly subversive views 
of that party, however, the political 
opinions professed in “England and 
the English”—opinions at once en- 
lightened and constitutional—proved 
to be in every respect essentially dif- 
ferent. The matured publicist here 
maintained anew the thesis of the 
stripling collegian, contending still 
determinedly for the superiority of 
monarchical over republican institu- 
tions. Furthermore, he argued boldly 
now, in his manhood, against the 
pernicious theory of degrading to a 
mere sordid calculation of cost the 
abstract value of governments ; and, 
defending the principle of an estab- 
lished church, supported the doctrine, 
that “the State should exercise a 
direct influence in the encouragement 
bestowed upon all religious and social 
culture, upon art, science, and litera- 
ture.” Beyond which it is particularly 
worthy of note, that Bulwer, while 
here persistently defending the gene- 
ral principle of aristocracy and the 
maintenance of the House of Lords, 
resolutely satirized, as debasing to the 
national spirit, the favourite dogma 
of the hour, that in favour of recruit- 
ing the patrician class exclusively 
from partizans and millionaires; im- 
plying by this argument, that as 
aristocracy ought, in reason, to be the 
collective representation or accumu- 
lated incarnation of the principle of 
honour, so assuredly whatever most 
reflected honour upon a country it 
was the bounden duty of the State to 
honour—by ennobling. As evidence 
of the grasp taken of his subject, it 
is especially observable, that in his 
chapter upon the poor laws, in “ Eng- 
land and the English,’ the author 
distinctly suggested the outline of the 
very reforms afterwards introduced 
and embodied in enactments. Mean- 
while, though thus readily outspoken 
in his writings, Mr. Bulwer had but 
seldom raised his voice within the 
walls of Parliament—faithful in this 
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to his own pithy axiom elsewhere 
articulated, viz., “that all life is a 
drama, in which it is the business of 
men only to speak in order to do.” 
And certainly, what he had under- 
taken to do, he had here, in the House 
of Commons, most effectively accom- 
plished. He had obtained the act 
conferring a copyright on dramatic 
authors; he had constrained minis- 
ters to inaugurate measures for secur- 
ing an international law of copyright; 
he had so efficiently enforced the 
agitation in regard to the taxes upon 
knowledge, that he had actually 
brought the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to a compromise, effecting 
two important ameliorations in what 
were afterwards to be wholly abol- 
ished—the reduction of a 4d. to a 1d. 
stamp upon newspapers, and the di- 
minution of one-half of the grinding 
duty upon advertisements. ides, 
incidentally, in the course of his 
poe upon those fiscal changes, 
throwing out suggestive remarks in re- 
ference tothe post-office management, 
distinctly premonitory of what came 
at last, Rowland Hill’s beneficial 
scheme for its reorganization. As to 
Mr. Bulwer’s determined opposition 
to the Irish Coercion Bill, already 
mentioned, that opposition he man- 
fully maintained throughout, both by 
speeches in the House of Commons, 
and by articles in the New Monthly 
Magazine*—speeches and articles 
which, being opportunely reprinted 
in a separate form, : | scattered 
broadcast over the country, tended, 
in a great measure, towards the 
mitigation of the harsher provisions 
of that iniquitous and ill-considered 
enactment. Here assuredly is no in- 
significant catalogue of estimable— 
some of them inestimable—legislative 
boons, won for his fellow-citizens a 
quarter of a century ago by Sir Bul- 
wer Lytton, in his twofold capacity 
as a reformer and as a statesman. 
But we have left him on his first 
Italian excursion. Travelling through 
the northern provinces, he proceeded 
in succession to Milan, to Venice, to 
Florence ; pausing, at last, in the Eter- 
nal City, where S took up his resi- 
dence for a while, and began his fa- 
mous romance, having, as its hero, 


the last of the Roman Tribunes. 
Fascinated though he evidently was 
by the mediseval records of the won- 
derful fortunes of Rienzi, the alluring 
labour of love springing out of their 
examination had hardly commenced 
when it was abruptly suspended. 
Another day-dream grew up in the 
reveries of the novelist, exercising a 
yet superior spell over his enrap- 
tured imagination! It arose, simply, 
out of the circumstance of his wan- 
dering on to Naples, and visiting the 
recently disentombed cities of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum. The middle ages 
were abandoned for the classic days 
when the house of Sallust was peopled 
by its revellers, when the triclintum 
was crowded with guests, and the 
peristyle with loiterers, and when the 
early Christians were grouped at in- 
tervals in the arena awaiting what 
Lord Macaulay has picturesquely epit- 
omized as the camelopards and tigers 
bounding in the Flavian amphitheatre. 
Immediately upon Bulwer’s return 
homewards, “The Last Days of Pom- 
peii” t+ appeared, and was welcomed 
with universal admiration. Scarcely 
had he watched his classic romance 
through the press, when he was “off” 
once more, this time, however, not 
southwards, but westwards, crossing 
St. George’s Channel on his first visit 
to Ireland ; traversing alone and on 
foot the whole of the disturbed dis- 
tricts, less, we doubt not, as a novelist 
in search of adventure, than as a true- 
hearted legislator, bent upon learning 
the whole terrible reality from per- 
sonal observation. It was during this 
pedestrian ramble that, while tarrying 
amid the beautiful scenery of the 
Lakes of Killarney, Bulwer there com- 
menced writing the earlier chapters 
of “Ernest Maltravers.” 

At this juncture, occurred the ever- 
memorable ministerial transformation, 
when, upon Earl Spencer’s death, a 
casualty necessitating the removal to 
the House of Peers of Lord Althorp, 
the leader of the Commons, the king 
abruptly dismissed the Whig govern- 
ment. Sir Robert Peel, then upon 
his vacation travels, was sent for, post- 
haste, to the Eternal City, recalled by 
his majesty to form a new adminis- 
tration. It was, as Mr. Disraeli force- 


* Papers on the Irish Coercion Bill. A Pamphlet, 1834. 
t The Last Days of Pompeii. 3 vols. Bentley, 1834. 
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fully expresses it in one of his novels, 
“the great man in a great position, 
summoned from Rome to govern Eng- 
land.” At this transition moment, 
when many were in ay ren every 
one in expectation, Mr. Lytton Bulwer 
announced his pamphlet on “The 
Crisis.”* Interest curiosity in its 
rd piqued all parties alike— 

igs, a and Radicals. It was 

a matter of general uncertainty what 
might be the drift, what the tendency 
of the brochure. Ina single day the 
first edition, a large one, was ex- 
hausted. Fourteen other large edi- 
tions of thiscelebrated pamphlet (each 
copy selling at the unusual pamphlet 
rice of 3s. 6d.) were sold off within 

ittle more than a fortnight after the 

date of its earliest publication. It 
rapidly exceeded a score of editions, 
and was ultimately reprinted in a 
cheap popular form for more gene- 
ral circulation. It is not exaggerat- 
ing its effect to say, that it mate- 
rially and very considerably influenced 
the general election, following almost 
immediately upon Sir Robert’s arrival 
in London, and leading to the rein- 
stallation of the Liberal government. 
Positive testimony, that much of this 
was directly owing to that masterly 
pamphlet, was voluntarily given to 
the author in a very remarkable way 
soon afterwards by the new Premier, 
Viscount Melbourne. The revived 
ministry was still in process of re-for- 
mation, when Lord Melbourne sent 
for the daring and witty pamphleteer ; 
and, while frankly complimenting him 
upon the good service rendered to the 
government, offered him, in recogni- 
tion of it, one of the Lordships of the 
Admiralty : the noble viscount adding 
the assurance of his own personal re- 
gret, that the principle on which the ca- 
inet was being reconstituted (that of 

restoring to their former offices the dif- 
ferent members of the previous ad- 
ministration), precluded him from pro- 
posing at the moment any more 
elevatedappointment. Notwithstand- 
ing the additional assurance from the 
Prime Minister of early promotion, 
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thrown in gracefully at the close of 
the foregoing, as a supplementa 
temptation, Mr. Bulwer, as is well 
known, declined the offer made, even 
under such flattering circumstances. 
Influenced partially in his decision, 
probably, by a dread lest it might, per- 
chance, necessitate his abandonment 
of his favourite pursuits as a man-of- 
letters, but principally, there can be 
little question, teed a still greater 
deonb lean his acceptance of office, at 
that particular moment, might be re- 
arded by the public as a recompense 
or services which had, in truth, been 
rendered by him to the country at 
large from motives, beyond all sha- 
dow of doubt, the most lofty and dis- 
interested. 

Besides the two volumes of “The 
Student,” which were published in the 
following year, there appeared, in 1835, 
the noble historical romance which 
had, in the meanwhile, been resumed 
and completed, “ Rienzi, the Last of 
the Roman Tribunes.”+ From that 
moment the seal was set to his repu- 
tation as a romancist. Side by side 
with this more stately masterpiece of 
fiction there came forth from the same 
hand another narrative of more deli- 
cate, but hardly less symmetrical pro- 
portions, “Leila; or, the Siege of 
Granada,”’t together witha minor tale, 
called “Calderon the Courtier,” atwin 
work, published by the Messrs. Long- 
man, and embellished by Mr. Charles 
Heath with a profusion of costly en- 
gravings. 

Somewhere about this period, more- 
over, our author began to direct his 
regard to a new field of literary en- 
terprise, that of dramatic composition. 
His maiden play, “The Duchess dela 
Valliere,’§ was written and produced. 
Although when viewed simply in re- 
gard to its rhetorical excellence, it 
may, with perfect truth, be declared 
to contain as admirable passages as 
any of its author’s subsequent con- 
tributions to the stage, the poor 
“Duchess” was prepared for her ap- 
pearance, we suppose, with so little 
reference to theatrical effect, that, after 
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continuing before the footlights as “a 
nine-day’s (or rather night’s) wonder,” 
she was withdrawn from the boards 
by the author as—not certainly a fail- 
ure, but—a success decidedly equivo- 
cal. True, that Macready acted the 
part of the Marquis de Bragelone ex- 
cellently, but Macready was but indif- 
ferently supported. Bulwer’s first 
five-act play did not “take,” and in 
less than a fortnight disappeared. As 
he himself observed, as frankly as 
whimsically, twenty years afterwards, 
in a famous harangue at Edinburgh— 
“ My first poetry was thought detest- 
able, and my first play very nearly 
escaped being damned.” There has, 
happily, however, throughout the 
whole of his career, been such an elas- 
tic rebound in his genius from every 
fall, that it has always attained after- 
wards a far greater and more success- 
ful height of adventure. 

Dissatisfied with his own first efforts 
as a dramatist, he next appeared be- 
fore the world as an historian, and 
with a success so unmistakable and 
considerable that it is sincerely to be 
regretted that the two large volumes 
of his “Athens: its Rise and Fall,’’* 
remain to this day but as the fragment 
or torso of a colossal Hercules. Al- 
ready, however, its merit can be esti- 
mated more than merely ex pede 
Herculem. That merit is not simply 
one of promise alone ; but, so far as 
it goes, of conspicuous and remarka- 
ble achievement. It is generally un- 
derstood, that the author was origin- 
ally deterred from the continuation of 
this ambitious work by the appear- 
ance of Bishop Thirlwall’s “ History of 
Greece,” and, finally, by the giant ap- 

ition of the more profound and 
aborious annals by Banker Grote. 
Yet, standing though we are now-a- 
days in the presence of those two 
grand and luminous productions, we 
may still venture to hope that the 
completion of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s 
History of “Athens and the Athe- 
nians” has all this while been mere] 
suspended, not irrevocably shenlenal. 

ubsequently appeared “The Eleu- 
sinia,” begun at the Lakes of Killar- 
ney, the impassioned biography of that 
type of the Man of Genius, “‘ Ernest 
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Maltravers.”+ It was followed the 
year afterwards by its sequel, “ Alice ; 
or, the Mysteries.”t In the collective 
reissue of these novels, the two works 
are comprised under the one name, 
“Maltravers,” viz., as part one and 
part two of “The Eleusinia.” Fas- 
cinating and exquisitely beautiful 
though these narratives are, they are, 
nevertheless, for that very reason, be- 
cause of their exceeding witcheries, of 
all Sir Bulwer Lytton’s writings the 
most to be regretted. The colour, the 
bloom, the glow upon them is that of 
the purple mists of the miasma strown 
over the lovely but perilous surface of 
the fair Campania. Contrast with their 
enervating and relaxing influence, the 
pure, and sweet, and wholesome, and 
exhilarating atmosphere enveloping 
all the later fictions from the same 
master hand, the noble family picture 
of “ The Caxtons,” and its two superb 
and ornate successors! Never has a 
genius more conspicuously ripened, 
and mellowed, and purified itself in 
proportion to the gradations of its 
stately, onward, upward advancement. 

Having resided for some time pre- 
viously in chambers at the Albany, 
Mr. Bulwer now removed to Charles- 
street, Berkeley-square, where he was 
still laboriously occupied among his 
books and manuscripts, between the in- 
tervals of his attendance at the House, 
and of his saunterings through so- 
ciety ; when, under the circumstances 
already particularized—circumstances 
to himself in every way so eminently 
gratifying—he received the announce- 
ment of his investiture with a baro- 
netcy, upon the occasion of her pre- 
sent gracious Majesty’s coronation. 

It was now that, in a happier vein, 
he resumed the temporarily abandon- 
ed idea of dramatic composition. The 
great London theatre was reviving its 
ancient glories anew, under Macready’s 
management. “ Oh that I could get a 
play like the ‘Honeymoon,’” exclaim- 
ed Mr. Manager to Sir Author, one 
evening, while talking over the pros- 
pects of the enterprise upon which 
the former had but just adventured. 
Bulwer Lytton took note of those 
words of Macready. His incentive 
was that incidental and almost de- 
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spairing ejaculation. In less than a 
fortnight from its utterance, “The 
Lady of Lyons”* was written and in 
the hands of the delighted manager. 
It was placed in his hands, too, not 
as a purchaseable manuscript, but as 
a gift. It won the hearts, the tears, 
the laughter, the applause, of all who 
saw it. It became at once, what it 
has remained ever since—a stock- 
piece, holding permanent possession 
of the stage—a drama that never palls 
upon repetition, either with audience 
or performers. Where is there a first- 
class actress who would not rejoice 
any night to appear as Pauline Des- 
chappelles ; or a star of the greatest 
magnitude, who would not delight to 
tread the boards as Claude Melnotte, 
whether clad as prince or gardener ¢ 
Afterwards appeared the historical 
drama of “Richelieu,”’t in which the 
duplex character of the great cardinal 
is pourtrayed in the language of truest 
poetry, heightened to tragic power by 
the pathos of its incidents, and the 
fervour of its impassioned rhetoric. 
Next followed the fourth of these 
notable five-act plays—‘“ The Sea Cap- 
tain :’t a drama, if by nothing else, 
winning our love, extorting our ad- 
miration for the hero Norman, by 
those thrilling words uttered by him 
when he takes his stand upon the 
ancestral hearthstone. Perhaps, the 
most brilliant, however, in the whole 
series is the fifth, the most sparkling 
in wit, the most piquant in repartee, 
the most ludicrously irresistible in 
equivoque—the comedy of “ Money:’’§ 
as performed so delightfully once 
upon a time on the boards of the 
little theatre in the Haymarket. As 
to the sixth, it scarcely comes within 
the category of an ordinary histrionic 
production: “Notso badas we seem” 
Soles been written essentially as a 
part-piece, as a play in which the 
particular aptitudes and capacities of 
a company of amateur actors had to be 
especially borne in mind, and carefully 
consulted. Yet, considered as such, 
what an exquisite specimen of dra- 
matic ingenuity it was, every one wil) 
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remember who witnessed those charm- 
ing performances in aid of the propi- 
tiously inaugurated, but prematurely 
abandoned Guild of Art and Liter- 
ature—a benevolent scheme, first 
thought of in the winter of 1849- 
1850, when that most inimitable of 
actors, and rarest of all English hu- 
morists—Charles Dickens, with his 
merry company of players, artists 
and men-of-letters, were disporting 
themselves upon an impromptu stage, 
erected in the banquetting-hall of Sir 
Edward’s seat at Knebworth—de- 
lighting with the sparkle and vivacity 
of their “private theatricals,” a gay 
throng of the nobles and gentles and 
the jovial squirearchy of Hertford- 
shire. Some one chanced to mention, 
after the close of that entertainment, 
the miserable plight of a once popular 
and flourishing votary of literature. 
Out of this casual remark suddenly 
grew up amongst that congenial clus- 
ter of brothers-of-the-pen and sym- 
pathising adepts-of-the-pencil, the 
genial project of an association for the 
benefit, in their direst need, of unsuc- 
cessful toilers at the desk or at the 
easel. “Undertake to act a play 
yourselves,” said Bulwer Lytton to 
his guests, “and I engage to write 
it.’ It was written—it was acted : 
the first performance taking place in 
the presence of Her Majesty and His 
Royal Highness, in a temporary 
theatre constructed in the late Duke 
of Devonshire’s town-house in Picca- 
dilly. The comedy was this same 
five-act drama lengthily entitled “Not 
so bad as we seem ; or, Many sides 
to a character.” Three thousand 
pounds poured into the coffers of the 
new association, and there the bene- 
volent enterprise appears to have 
terminated. It has left us, at least, 
some pleasant souvenirs—the un- 
realized day-dream of a haleyon haunt 
for the repose of decaying and decrepit 
artists, whether of the brush or of the 
goose-quill : together with one literary 
masterpiece, almost perfect in its way, 
as a medium for the display of the 
humorous and pathetic powers of a 
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really remarkable company of come- 
dians, as all will readily acknowledge 
who can call to their recollection 
Mark Lemon’s bluff Sir Geoffrey 
Thornside, or John Forster’s shrewd 
Mr. Hardman, the rising Member of 
Parliament—above all, Charles Dick- 
ens’ radiant illustration, in the person 
of my Lord Wilmot, of a Young Man 
at the head of the Mode more than a 
century ago ; not forgetting, likewise, 
Augustus Egg’s most artistic imper- 
sonation of David Fallen, the Grub- 
streetauthorand pamphleteer. Grate- 
fully, then, do we still linger over the 
pages of this graceful and delightful 
comedy, as something constituting in 
truth “the be all and the end all” of 
the benignly meditated, but now al- 
most forgotten Guild of Art and Li- 
terature. 

We have been purposely antici- 
pating, however, so that we might 
complete at once our hurried glance 
at Sir Bulwer Lytton’s labours as a 
dramatist. Reverting to that earlier 
epoch in his career when he was first 
winning the plaudits of the crowded 
theatres of London by the vivacious 
charms of the “Lady of Lyons,” by 
the caustic wit of “Money,” and by 
the poetical and oratorical splendours 
of “ Richelieu,’ we find him all at 
once entering heart and soul upon a 
very different, certainly a very novel, 
and altogether a sufficiently alluring 
enterprise. Having conceived to him- 
self the notion of a journal which 
should combine scientific information 
with politics and general literature, 
forming altogether a register of the 
intellectual progress of the age, and 
more particularly of the community, 
he associated himself with Sir David 
Brewster and Dr. Dionysius Lardner, 
and together with them commenced 
a periodical founded upon this in- 

enious design. It was entitled The 
Monthly Chronicle, and was pub- 
lished in the Row by the Messrs. 
Longmans. The undertaking proved 
to be only partially successful. Ex- 
cellent though the general idea un- 
doubtedly was, that original idea was 
not altogether happily realized. The 
publication was too scientific. It 
failed to acquire for itself a sufliciently 
popular character. After it had con- 
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tinued some months in existence, its 
projector retired from it dissatisfied : 
not, however, until he had contri- 
buted to the columns of the journal 
the first outline of “ Zanoni,” under 
the less euphonious designation of 
“Zicci,” besides adorning the political 
pages of the organ with a very re- 
markable and comprehensive “ His- 
torical Review” of the “State of 
England and Europe at the Accession 
of Queen Victoria :” a series of papers 
which extorted from M. Guizot the 
highest commendation : the English 
portion of this Review, by the way, 
being written by Sir Edward, and the 
foreign portion by his brother, Sir 
Henry, the ambassador. 

Next on the list of the grander 
rose fictions of our author appeared 
his enthralling story of modern life, 
and, for the most part, middle-class 
society—“ Night and Morning.”* It 
was succeeded in the year following 
by the most gorgeous, and in many 
particulars, the most highly imagin- 
ative of all his romances—among 
them all, perhaps, if we could possibly 
bring ourselves to any such definitive 
decision—our own especial and cher- 
ished favourite—the tale of marvel 
and mystery, now expanded from the 
seed-germ of “ Zicci,’ into flowering 
and fruitful maturity—the splendid 
and visionary narrative of the life 
and death of “ Zanoni,”t+ the Rosi- 
crucian. How enshrined the book is 
in its author’s own innermost affec- 
tions he himself has eloquently inti- 
mated in his dedication of it to John 
Gibson, the great Roman sculptor 
and English Royal Academician. “I, 
artist in words,” says he, towards the 
close of that impressive epistle, “de- 
dicate to you, artist whose ideas 
speak in marble, this well-loved work 
of my matured manhood :” adding 
that to himself this apparition, as 
he terms it, of his secret and hid- 
den fancies, would have been as dear, 
yea, he cries, “If I had graven it 
on the rocks of a desert.” It would 
be difficult to feel surprise at this 
resolute preference, remembering the 
charm, the spell, the glamour, of 
“ Zanoni,” from its commencement to 
its conclusion—from its first thrilling 
tones, heard among the weird and ra- 
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vishing melodies of the darling violin 
of old Gaetano Pisani; that marvel- 
lous fiddle! that wonderful barbiton ! 
—to the last wild, agonizing shriek of 
Viola, amidst the hellish din and clang- 
our of that grand and awful Revolu- 
tion! Whilst the bloody rag is but 
just wrenched from the shattered jaw 
of the master-murderer ; whilst to the 
scream of agony yet ringing from his 
lips “the crowd laughs” —Who does 
not remember the words—“ And the 
axe descends amidst the shouts of the 
countless thousands : and blackness 
rushes upon thy soul, Maximilian 
Robespierre !” 

Our novelist about this period, it 
may be interesting to remark, en pas- 
sant, resided principally in a villa at 
Fulham, on the banks of the Thames, 
a pretty little suburban retreat called 
CravenCottage. About this time, more- 
over—in consequence of histhen recent 
recommendation to the agriculturists, 
that they should accept the compro- 
mise ofan eight-shilling fixed duty upon 
corn, proposed by Lord John Russell— 
Sir Edward, after a brilliant career of 
one whole decade in the House of 
Commons, lost his seat in Parliament. 
This occurred during the course of 
the general election consequent upon 
the defeat of the Whig cabinet by Sir 
Robert Peel’s determined and uncom- 
promising opposition. “Between the 
two stools” —we all know the rest of 
the proverb. And so midway between 
the total Corn-law Repealers and the 
staunch Protectionists, Bulwer-Lytton 
lost his majority among the Lincoln 
constituency. It resulted in his ab- 
sence during the ten succeeding years 
from among the ranks of the national 
representatives. In reference to his 
first parliamentary epoch, it may be 
here observed, that his most effective 
speeches were those in favour of mu- 
nicipal reforms ; those in defence of 
the ministerial measures for the sup- 
pression of the revolt in Canada ; 
those (it is interesting to remember this 
at the present moment in regard toour 
new Colonial Secretary) in vindication 
of the maintenance of a Colonial Em- 

ire : and—most effective of all— 
bis speeches in favour of the imme- 
diate emancipation of the West Indian 
slaves, instead of persisting in the 
irritating and really frivolous policy 
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of delaying for two years longer the 
act of grace already decided upon by 
the legislature. At the termination 
of Bulwer’s speech at what thereupon 
proved to be the close of that memor- 
able discussion—(hardly need we pre- 
fix) the anecdote here subjoined to the 
most remarkable speech, certainly the 
most effective speech, ever delivered 
by our orator-statesman—Mr. O°Con- 
nell, who, it was well understood at 
the time, had previously been pre- 
yared to speak at some considerable 
neti suddenly tore up his notes, 
and cried aloud, “The case is made 
out—there is nothing to add—Di- 
vide!” Whereupon the division in- 
stantly took place, the question being 
carried, by a majority of two, in 
favour of immediate emancipation. 
Remember “ by a majority of two”— 
and three members who had fully 
intended to vote on the other side, 
as they themselves frankly acknow- 
ledged in the lobby, had been con- 
verted by the irrefragable statements, 
and the incontrovertible reasoning 
contained in this speech of Sir Bulwer 
Lytton’s. No wonder he received the 
formal thanks of the deputies of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, and that his 
“Speech upon Slavery”* was forth- 
with published and widely circulated 
by that association. 

Released, by the adverse decision 
of the Lincoln electors from his ac- 
customed attendance at the delibera- 
tions of parliament, Sir Edward now 
celebrated his own emancipation by 
travelling into Germany. There it 
was he first began to study the grand 
old Teutonic language, to delve into 
the literary history of the great Ger- 
man people, and soon, not very sur- 
prisingly, almost, it might be said, by 
an inevitable consequence, began also 
to acquire, in Schiller’s regard, an all- 
mastering admiration. Schiller, in- 
deed, appears to have impressed his 
mind, not simply in his high capacity 
as a poet, but, likewise and especially, 
as a moral influence of an order the 
most pure and elevated. Hereupon, 
the indefatigable student took heart 
to himself at once for the translation 
of Schiller’s Poems, and for the com- 
position of Schiller’s Biography. The 
decision involved, as an inevitable con- 
sequence, a careful examination of the 
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whole wide world of German philoso- 
phy, above all, a searching scrutiny of 
the Asthetic ; but that laborious con- 
sequence was immediately accepted 
with an ardour eminently character- 
istic. Out of these fresh studies came 
new views of metrical art and poetic 
diction ; and, as an obvious sequel to 
this, came the renewed cultivation, by 
Bulwer Lytton, of the long neglected 
fields of poetry upon which he had 
previously more than once, but never 
very successfully, adventured. His 
latest volume of verse had been the 
one comprising within it, “Eva ; and 
the Ill-Omened Marriage.”* It was 
scarcely in any respect a much hap- 

vier venture than its predecessors. 

itherto, indeed, he had but timor- 
ously coquetted with the idea of the 
muse—he had but caught glimpses of 
the goddess, as it were, at the moment 
of her receding. It was like the tan- 
talizing recognition by the hero of 
Virgil, of the divine form of the ma- 
ternal protectress— 

* __. et avertens roseA cervice refulsit, 
Ambrosizque come divinum vertice odorem 
Spiravere ; pedes vestis defluxit ad imos, 

Et vera incessu patuit Dea.” 
But there was to come relenting at 
last to the long wooing of the faithful 
worshipper. The novelist dedicated 
himeelf more sedulously than ever to 
the perfecting, if possible, of whatever 
aptitude he might possess for poetic 
composition. So resolute, indeed, was 
his resolve in this respect that, upon 
the publication of his next romance, 
the noble historical narrative of “The 
Last of the Barons,”t he intimated, 
through the Preface, if not the per- 
manent close of his labours in regard 
to prose fiction, at any rate their in- 
definite suspension. The meaning of 
which was, that he meditated, in lieu 
of further prose-fictions, the produc- 
tion of more elaborated compositions 
in verse, a design eventually and re- 
markably realized. 

Returned homewards from Ger- 
many, earnestly engaged, at the time, 
in the translation of the Poems and 
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Ballads of Schiller—translations, for 
the most part, pencilled as he rolled 
to and fro in his carriage upon the 
highroad between the capital and 
Knebworth—he lost his mother, in the 
December of 1843, and, succeeding to 
her property, changed his name, taking 
the additional surname of Lytton after 
the patronymic Bulwer, by royal per- 
mission, under the sign manual of the 
sovereign. 

It is now that we come to that epi- 
sode in his life, when the inexorable 
toil of years having broken down, at 
last, the delicately organized, but vi- 
gorous constitution, he found himself 
restored to health at the Hygeian 
springs of Malvern, by the benign and 
magical system of Preissnitz, as there 

wractised in Dr. Wilson’s celebrated 
Sedveatiite establishment. In grate- 
ful recognition of this priceless boon 
of health restored to him when, seem- 
ingly, the irrecoverable victim of dys- 
pepsia and hypochondria, Sir Edward 
Lytton, in his sparkling letter to Har- 
rison Ainsworth, gave to the world at 
large his “Confessions of a Water 
Patient.” Shortly afterwards, having 
completed the issue of his “ Transla- 
tions of Schiller,’§ through Black- 
woods Magazine, he published them 
in a collective form, prefixing to the 
Poems and Ballads the life of Schiller, 
a biography obliterated, by a curious 
and incomprehensible elision, from 
the last revised republication. A 
“ Biographic Sketch of Laman Blan- 
chard’”|| was, moreover, about this 
time, generously contributed to a 
selection, in three volumes, of the mis- 
cellaneous essays of that unfortunate 
writer, then recently deceased under 
very lamentable circumstances, 

Actuated in the decision solely by 
his persevering antagonism to any- 


thing like an unconditional repeal of 


the Corn Laws, Sir Edward now de- 
clined an alluring invitation, namely, 
that he should offer himself as a can- 
didate for Westminster. A similar 
invitation from another constituency 
was declined for the same reason, the 


1 vol. Saunders and Ottley. 1842, 
1843. 
Colburn. 1845. 


Blackwood 


|| Biographic Sketch of Laman Blanchard, prefixed to his Essays in 3 vols. 
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litician, in each instance, sacrificing 
fis ambition to his consistency. Con- 
vinced that his opinions would now, in 
all probability, long exclude him from 
the legislature, he resumed his efforts 
at the culture of the poetic art with 
the serenity of one who is wholly ab- 
stracted from subjects of public and 
practical consideration. He published 
iis first really remarkable poem, a 
Satire of Modern London, anony- 
mously. It appeared originally piece- 
meal, but was ultimately republished 
in asingle volume ; and, though highly 
commended, remained "still, for some 
consider: able »time,unac knowledge od. It 
wasentitled, “The New Timon;’* was 
penned throughout in the heroic mea- 
sure, abounded with passages of ex- 
quisite beauty, and comprised, among 
other inimitable portraitures of the 
great political chiefs of our generation, 
a masterly and courtly limning of 
Geoftry, Earl of Derby, now Prime 
Minister of England, but then, as 
Lord Stanley, one of the most feared 
and formidable leaders of the Opposi- 
tion— 
* One after one the lords of time advance; 
Here Stanley meets—how Stanley scorns— 

the glance 


The brilliant Shief, irregularly great, 
Frank, haughty, rash—the Rupert of Debate ! 


Yet who not listens, with delighted smile 

Tothe pure Saxon of that silver style ; 

In the clear style, a heart as clear is seen, 

Prompt to the rash—revolting from the 
mean.” 


It is assuredly interesting now to 
ecall that cordial tribute to re- 
membrance—now, when (what few 
might then have anticipated) the 
study for that terse and life-like de- 
lineation is the chief of the existing ca- 
binet, conspicuousamong the members 
of which stands the graceful eulogist. 

During the fragmentary issue of 
the “The New Timon” through the 
press, Sir Edward revisited Italy; 
and there conceived the plan of two 
novels, designed to illustrate the con- 
flicting influence on life—the one 
good, the other evil. Holding this 
double object before him steadily in 
view, he thereupon began the composi- 


t A Word to the Public, 
Ottley, 1847. 





* The New Timon, a Poem. Colburn. 
+ Lucretia ; or, The Children of Night. 


§ Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings. 
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tion of the most startling contrasts 
surely that romance writer ever yet 
dreamt of—the grizzly and abhorrent 
nightmare of “ Lucretia; or, The Chil- 
dren of Night,”t (published imme- 
diately upon his return to England), 
and—what did not appear until some 
time afterwards, and then slowly, in- 
stalment by instalment—the lovely 
and exquisite family portrait of the 
“The Caxtons.” aan had 
scarcely been given to the public, 
however, when—its res ally admirable, 
ethical intention being altogether mis- 
apprehended—its author suddenly 
found himself the object of loud and 
stormy vituperation. He thereupon 
had printed, in the form of a little 
pamphlet, a comprehensive vindica- 
tion of his writings generally, but more 
particularly, of course, of “ Lucretia,” 
expatiating, while doing so, with 
logical lucidity upon the themes and 
subjects best suited for the purposes 
of art and fiction, namely, as objects 
for vivid and picturesque illustration. 
This was the brochure called “A 
Word to the Public,’ since then ju- 
diciously supplemented to every re- 
print of “The Children of Night,” as 
a sort of explanatory appendix. Re- 
suming his unfinished family picture 
of “The C axtons,” as he travelled, 
Bulwer Lytton proceeded by way of 
Vienna into the Tyrol ; and there, at 
Gastein, seriously took in hand a 
poem often meditated by him long 
years es iously—one of which, in- 
deed, he had been revolving in his 
mind the general outline ever since 
1844. This was—the only great na- 
tional epic of ourage—“ King Arthur.” 
The novelist-poet’s imagination was 
certainly at this epoch in his career 
busily enough occupied. 

Returning to England, he was still 
labouring (labours of love, both) at 
“The Caxtons, and at “ King Arthur,” 
when, as by aside-blow, he struck off 

“at a heat,” “ Harold, the last of the 
Saxon Kings,” Sa magnific ent histori- 
cal romance, not inaptly designated a 
prose epic, by an appreciative re- 
viewer of it in the Hdinburgh. 
Forth then in succession came the 
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54 The Right Hon. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton: 


two other works recently mentioned, 
each in turn rapidly brought to a 
state of completion; each in turn a 
masterpiece. “ Harold,” it is true, 
though it had actually gone through 
the press, was yet for a while delayed 
in its publication by a generous im- 
pulse on the part of the publisher, 
namely, in respect for the deep afflic- 
tion of its author, bereaved at that 
moment of his only daughter. This 
occurred in the spring time of 1848, 
the first instalment of “ King Arthur’* 
appearing in March, and the first in- 
stalment of “The Caxtons”’t in the 
April following, both anonymously. 
Ineach instance, however, the author- 
ship was speedily enough detected. 
There was no mistaking the mobile 
voice of “Crichton,” or his limber 
gait, however cunningly adroit the 
masquerade. Immediately upon the 
completion of “King Arthur,” the 
authorship was avowed in a new edi- 
tion upon the title-page. When 
“The Caxtons,” closing its career as 
a serial publication, appeared sepa- 
rately as a substantial work, (the 
mask here, too, thrown aside as super- 
fluous), the author was still en- 
deavouring by travel to distract his 
mind from the anguish of his late do- 
mestic bereavement. Spending the 
whole of 1849 abroad, he wandered 
successively through considerable por- 
tions of Germany and Switzerland, 
wiling away the autumn on the 
Italian lakes, and the winter months 
at Nice. At the last-mentioned lo- 
cality he began that very masterly and 
comprehensive delineation of the 
“Varieties of English Life,” which he 
has emphatically designated “M 

Novel,’ an imaginative work of such 
unwonted dimensions that notwith- 
standing the earliest instalment of it 
adorned the September number of 
Blackwood’s Magazine for 1850, it 
was only completed in time for col- 
lective re-issue in four volumes upon 
the second new-year’s day following. 
It at once assumed to itself the pre- 
rogative of crowning the protracted 
and diversified labours of Sir Bulwer 


(July, 


Lytton as a romance writer in its cha- 
racter as his undoubted masterpiece. 
Meanwhile, in consequence of a 
memorable statement made in the 
House of Peers by Lord Derby in 
respect to the principles which would 
have guided his administration in the 
event of his having proved more suc- 
cessful in his then recent efforts at the 
formation of a cabinet, Bulwer Lytton 
conceived that the time had at length 
arrived when he might judiciously 
vindicate the views he himself had 
sustained now during seventeen years 
consecutively with unwavering per- 
severance—opinions which had come 
at last to be not only intimately asso- 
ciated, but absolutely identified with 
party, and which had now been sig- 
nally and decisively proclaimed by the 
noble Earl as part and parcel of the 
volicy of his proposed government. 
{ence appeared the famous “ Letters 
to John Bull,”§ which passed rapidly 
through ten editions, to be afterwards 
reprinted in a popular form for wider 
circulation. Hitherto Sir Edward had 
been repeatedly invited by both parties 
in his county to offer himself as a.can- 
didate for the representation of Hert- 
fordshire. The “ Letters,” by clearly 
elucidating the scope and tendency 
of his political sentiments, enabled 
him, at length, to accept a requisition 
his answer to which had been until 
then necessarily delayed. He con- 
sented to allow his name to be put in 
nomination, and, atthe ensuing general 
election, in the July of 1852, was tri- 
umphantly returned—re-entering the 
House of Commons as M.P. for Herts, 
after an absence of eleven years 
from the deliberations of Parliament. 
Since then his career in the Legis- 
lature has been, to say the least of it, 
sufficiently conspicuous. Both as an 
orator and as a statesman he has, 
within the last six years, materially 
advanced and elevated his reputation. 
Insomuch that it is now merely by a 
sort of inevitable gradation that he 
assumes his place upon the Treasury 
Bench as a Cabinet Minister, accept- 
ing the seals of office as one of Her 





* King Arthur ; an Epic, in Twelve Books. 


vol. (Avowed), 1849. 


+ The Cazrtons: a Family Picture. 3 vols. 


Colburn. Three parts, 1848. 1 
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j My Novel ; or, Varieties of English Life. 4 vols. Blackwood and Sons, 1851. 
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Majesty’s three Secretaries of State, 
iad taking up his allotted position at 
the Council Board of his Sovereign 
as among the ranks of the Privy 
Counsellors. 
Nevertheless, even during his active 
liamentary career, he has still been 
faithful to literature. Have we not 
delightful evidence of this, even now, 
from month to month, in the pages 
of our Edinburgh contemporary, 
wherein, during the year last past, 
the latest of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s ro- 
mances has been appearing—is still 
appearing—periodically ? Already— 
though we are yet manifestly far re- 
moved from the date of its comple- 
tion—it gives assurance of taking high 
rank, if not even the highest rank, 
among the most brilliant of his great 
prose fictions—among the most re- 
markable effusions of his poetic and 
romantic imagination. “ Whatwillhe 
do with it ?’*—happily already com- 
pleted in manuscript—may yet prove, 
indeed, beyond even “My Novel,” the 
chef @ euvre of our northern Boccaccio. 
he collective novels of Bulwer 
Lytton, it is here worth bearing in 
remembrance (having previously been 
published in a stereotyped edition at 
six shillings a volume, and subse- 
quently in a serial form originally 
issued in weekly numbers, price three 
halfpence), ultimately appeared in a 
shape yet more popular, and at a cost 
yet more reasonable—the copyright of 
the cheap edition having been pur- 
chased for £20,000 by the Messrs. 
Routledge. Nevertheless, yetanother 
edition of Sir Edward’s writings still, 
we believe, remains to this day what 
every puff advertiser is in the habit of 
calling a desideratum—a handsome 
library edition, we mean, embracing 
within it not only his prose fictions, 
his novels, and romances—not even, 
with those also, his poetical and dra- 
matic productions—but a comprehen- 
sive collection of the whole of his 
works indiscriminately. An accumu- 
lation of his labours, including, among 
other things, a selection of the most 
effectivespeeches he is known to have 
delivered either within or without the 
walls of the Legislature —foremost 
among the latter, his inimitable 
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“ Address to the Associated Society 
of the University of Edinburgh ;’t 
pre-eminent among the former, the 
oration by which he may be said to 
have inaugurated his return to Parlia- 
ment, when, in a aon immediately 
afterwards, described by the right 
hon. member for Buckinghamshire as 
one of the most masterly ever given 
to the House, he demanded from all 
sides alike a fair trial for the newly- 
organized administration. Com- 
prised, moreover, within the compass 
of this one comprehensive edition of his 
writings, should be his various contri- 
butions to the periodicals—not merely 
those (already collected) written by 
him as editor of the New Month/y and 
the Monthly Chronicle, but others of 
a very miscellaneous kind, still scat- 
tered through the different Quarterlies. 
His luminous papers in the din- 
burgh, onthe “ Writings of Sir Thomas 
Browne,” on Forster’s “ Life of Oliver 
Goldsmith,” on “The History of Eng- 
lish Poetry,” by Chateaubriand. His 
equally able reviews in the West- 
minster on the “Statesmen of the 
reign of Anne,” and on the “ Poet 
Gray and his obligations to Classical 
Literature.” Moreover, beyond even 
the best of these, his remarkable 
historical treatise in the Foreign 
Quarterly on “The Reign of Terror 
and the French Revolution.” 

Altogether, we have here been tak- 
ing a rapid survey of a literary career 
the mere mechanical industry of which 
has evidenced itself—while the author 
is yet in the full vigour of his ma- 
turity—by the production of some 
eighty goodly volumes, to say nothing 
of a swarm of minor and uncollected 
compositions. As to the genius ex- 
oressed by those writings, that has 
ong since stamped itself in indelible 
characters upon the popular memory 
among the glories of the national 
literature. 

And the author himself, in whose 
wizard right hand the pen has thus 
transformed itself into the wand o 
the magician! A saunter down to 
Westminster, any afternoon when the 
Houseissitting, willenable youreadily 
enough, even though you chance to be 
a novice in the scene—supposing you, 
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of course, to havé prudentially armed 
yourself beforehand with the requisite 
Open sesame—to recognize Sir Bulwer 
Lytton seated there upon the front 
Treasury Bench among the leaders of 
Her Majesty’s Government. Already, 
“stranger” though you are in the 
Commons, numerous published por- 
traits, together with abundant political 
caricatures, have rendered you per- 
fectly well acquainted, at a glance, 
with many a familiar countenance. 
There, lounging behind the green box 
of office, upon those coveted cushions 
—beds too often rather of thorns than 
roses—the Leader of the House—you 
know him upon the instant. The 
features of Vivian Grey saddened and 
matured, with the ringlets of Sidonia 
thinned but still clustering. And 
there, beside him—not less instant the 
recognition—his ministerial colleague, 
the new Colonial Secretary. Portraits 
he, too, has had abundantly ; and 
thanks to Mr. Chalon, one memorable 


GREYSON’S 


Mr. Greyson’s letters remind us of 
that useful household manual, “In- 
quire within for everything.” Likea 
book of recipes, it touches on every- 
thing, from cookery to conscience, 
from the sensations of a convalescent 
at the smell of roast mutton, up to 
the problem of existence and the fu- 
ture state. In our grandmother's 
days, a book of recipes was a lady’s 
vade mecum. It is the same still ; but 
the recipes are wonderfully extended 
and varied. Mr. Greyson has a good 
deal to say about cookery, and his 
own strange experiences in the kit- 
chen; he has a word by the way on 
homeeopathy, and has a good many 
infallible cures for aching hearts and 
idle hands. He has, over and above, 
an infallible nostrum of his own, a 
snuff of the most pungent kind, the 
“titilating dust” of wit with which 
he powders his pages. Book clubs 
should order forthwith a book that 
has’ something for every palate—a 
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caricature. Happiest among all those 
well-known portraits, the life-like 
sketch by Mr. Lane, the academy’s 
associated engraver and draughtsman. 
Better than the profile outline by 
Count d’Orsay, than the other profile 
sketch by Mr. F. Say—better, by far, 
than the ambitious painting by Van 
Holst—better even (that inimitable 
pencilling of Lane's) than the noble, 
idealised portrait by Daniel Maclise, 
R.A., who has there, in truth, pour- 
trayed—ina picture constituting,never- 
theless, a vivid likeness of Sir Bulwer 
Lytton—the head of Zanoni, upon the 
form of Godolphin, clad in the garb 
of Pelham. Our attention, however, 
is now no longer directed to the poet- 
novelist ; but, rather than that, to the 
orator-statesman. In the latter two- 
fold capacity he has but just now as- 
sumed, for the first time, the respon- 
sibilities of an administrator. In that 
new character—frankly, heartily, we 
wish him God-speed ! 


LETTERS, 


sort of Chow-chow of letters. Mr. 
Greyson is the king of court jesters: 
he says the wisest things in the arch- 
est way ; his drollery is a disguise to 
his doctrine; in his droll way, and 
with ringing laugh, something slips 
out that makes his reader “laugh on 
tother side.” He is, take him all in 
all, and we hope he will not resent 
the compliment, “the wisest fool in 
Christendom.” 

Why is it—and we look to Aristotle 
in vain for a solution of the puzzle— 
why is it that there is no mean state 
of the habit of humour; wit in men’s 
composition is always in excess or 
defect? You may take an average of 
one hundred men with another, and 
you will find that the whole sum of 
wit is made up by a few having too 
much, and the many two little. It is 
a cruel case that Dame Nature, to 
make one witty man, must produce 
nine dull men, as nine generations 
of the aphis are sterile, before one 
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rfect insect is formed. But when 

it comes, its fecundity is monstrous— 
it lays eggs for itself and a progeny 
to the ninth generation. So with a 
witty man, he deals his jokes about 
as if the fun of the age fecundated 
only in him. His pen is an ovipositor, 
ever dripping with mots. He is al- 
ways producing in season and out of 
season. He buzzes in church, about 
the dusty cushions of the pulpit, and 
drops into the white-up-turned eye 
below deposits like that which turned 
Tobit blind. He darts round the 
dinner-table, dips his wings into every 
wine glass, and the dullest company 
drink in wine and wit together. 
Once in a century, the ova of wit im- 
pregnate a parson’s brain, and he 
writes pamphlets like Swift, or novels 
like Sterne. The unhappy possessor 
of this useless ornament, wears it as 
the toad is said to wear the precious 
jewel, in his head. Envied and hated 
yy his more serious neighbours, he 
revenges himself by spilling venom 
on all things sacred and profane. The 
lusus nature in the church, thinks 
himself at liberty to sport at those 
who make sport of him, and gene- 
rally ends unhappily to himself and 
others. Great wit to madness often- 
est is allied in churchmen, because 
the thin partitions between the sub- 
lime and the ridiculous are broken 
down in their composition, and the 
thoughts that solemnize nine men out 
of ten, only sharpen their sense of the 
ludicrous. 

On the other hand, the defect of 
wit is as marked as its excess. Bishop 
Butler is an instance, in one extreme, 
as Swift in the other. The mind that 
could discourse on the Analogy, must 
have been witless in the common 
sense of the word, for what is wit but 
the discovery of surface relations be- 
tween things essentially unlike ; while 
analogy discovers hidden resemblances 
between things externally unlike. The 
too qualities are in opposition, so that 
to excel in the one, seems to require a 
want of perception of the other. Wit 
is reason inchoate and unfinished. 
Every active mind blossoms out into 
wit. Some few minds ripen into the 


full fruit of analogy; but very few, 
indeed, as Sheridan says of the orange 
tree, bear both blossoms and fruit at 
once—retain the power of producing 
fancied and false analogies out of the 
differences of things, as well as real 
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analogies out of their resemblances. 
All true poetry partakes of this higher 
kind of analogy, of which wit is the 
specious blossom. The wit has all 
the disjecta membra poete, but mis- 
shapen and out of place. He is the 
hunchback Asop among poets; and, 
therefore, every wit is a “minor” 
poet, and every poet a full grown 
wit. 

The price, then, that genius pays for 
an excess of the power of analogy, is 
the defect of wit. It is almost ludi- 
crous to remark the admirers of But- 
ler attempting to detect in the Ana- 
logy scintillations of wit. Thus, Mr. 
Rogers, his latest biographer, says, 
** Butler is by no means without that 
dry sort of humour which often ac- 
companies very vigorous logic, and, 
indeed, is in some sense inseparable 
from it; for the neat detection of a 
sophism, or the sudden and unex- 
pected explosion of a fallacy, produces 
much the same effect as wit on those 
who are capable of enjoying close and 
cogent reasoning. There is alsoa kind 
of simple, grave, satirical pleasantry 
with which hesometimes states and re- 
futes an objection, by no means with- 
out its piquancy.” We are told that 
those who have kept hedgehogs, have 
caught that bristly beast in a playful 
mood ; but we would as soon think 
of tickling ourselves with the quills 
upon a fretful porcupine, as laughing 
over Bishop Butler’s “satirical plea- 
santry.” No, in spite of Professor 

togers, we repeat, that the sublime 
and the ludicrous do not go together, 
and that excess of “analogy” is com- 
pensated for by defect of wit. Hap- 

ily for us, in Greyson’s letters, we 
io the balance righted between the 
two. The Bishop is in defect of wit, 
and his commentator in excess; and 
so we are cajoled with Butler’s philo- 
sophy, as psig are cajoled with 
the multiplication table, by slicing 
oranges and apples for the Arabic 
numerals, 

Since minds, then, are so constituted 
that they must be either always witty, 
or always witless, we can no more 
blame Mr. Greyson for indulging in 
his joke, at the expense of all the pro- 
prieties, than we do Falstaff for get- 
ting fat, and loving capons and sherry 
sack. If it is some men’s star, as Ho- 
race tells us, that Melpomene should 
preside at their birth, so that they 
are poets by destiny, others are jokers 
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by destiny. Some lisp in numbers for 
the numbers come, and others crack 
jokes at every step. Every word the 

drop is detonating powder, and life 
a series of explosions of mirth. Mr. 
Greyson is a case of incorrigible jok- 
ing: it is no use to bid him be serious. 
Mr. Greyson (or Henry Rogers, for 
the anagram must out sooner or later,) 
has made sport of Deism over many 
a page of pleasant English. The 
Eclipse of Faith was a grand hunt, 
and bristles and tusks went down 
under the sharp spear of truth. No 
wonder that this mighty hunter stirred 
up many enemies. The “Nimrod” of 
Faith, and the Nemesis of Faith, met 
and closed in personal combat, as in 
heroic times some king of men would 
call off his dogs, to meet, spear in 
hand, some king of beasts. Deism 
and Theism sent out their doughtiest 
champions, Rogers and Newman, and 
men held their breath as if a religion 
of reason or a religion of faith de- 
pended upon the issue. There was 
this curious turn in the fight, that in 
the scuffle the combatants changed 
weapons : the champion of Deism got 
hold of the sword of “the Spirit,” 
and turned it against the Bible cham- 


pion. On the other hand, Mr. Rogers 
gleaned up the light arrows of ridi- 


cule, which fell blunted against his 
shield, and flung them back with such 
force and point, that infidelity fled 
howling, pierced with his own wea- 
pons. We have come to a strange 
pass, when rationalism boasts of its 
“unetion,’ its “spiritual” insight, 
that “the letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life.’ On the other hand, it 
is equally strange, we see the seat of 
the scornful occupied by the Christian 
advocate, ridicule taken up as the test 
of truth, and Mr. Newman’s followers 
writing down the Eclipse of Faith in 
the National Review, under the title 
of “Unspiritual Religion.” 
Unspiritual Professor Rogers! We 
wonder that religious men do not 
put you out of theircompany. Truly, 
your ridicule must be the test of truth 
when spiritualism itself was not proof 
inst it. If he is sure to be worsted 
who has lost his temper, then we 
must give it against Mr. Newman; 
and though you are a graceless fellow, 
without any “unction” or spiritual 
insight, acknowledge that you got the 
best of it. 
In Greyson’s letters we have the 
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controversy with Deism carried on in 
the same mock serious style. Vol- 
taire had an absurd theory that the 
actors in a Greek tragedy wore a mask 
with a serious face painted on one 
side, and a comic on the other; and 
that to act the tragedy, they looked 
eyes right, and in comedy, faced 
round and acted eyes left. By some 
such expedient, clumsy though it be, 
must we explain the singular delusion 
of Mr. Greyson’s style. There is such a 
violent contrast, at times, between 
matter and manner, that he borders 
on the profane; and if the spiritual 
are scandalized, we must only call in 
the National Review to lecture him 
on religious levity. In one sense, at 
least, Mr. Newman’s writings are 
sermont propriora than Professor 
Rogers’—as Charles Lamb translated 
it, properer for a sermon. 

We have had a comic History of 
England, and a comic Latin Gram- 
mar. Greyson’s letters are in many 
respects the comic Bishop Butler. 
The “dry light” of the great moralist is 
taken out and hung in a paper lan- 
tern, stuck over with fancies droll as 
Chinese figures; and thus the grave 
Bishop is set to teach young ladies, b 
an amusing illustration—a great trut 
is set within the reach of the simplest 
understanding, and plain people find 
themselves deep in the principles of 
the Analogy, as Mr. Jourdain talking 
prose without knowing it. 

Take, as an instance: writing to a 
young lady on the subject of novel 
reading, he reminds her of Bishop 
Butler’s well-known distinction, “that 
from our very faculty of habits, pas- 
sive impressions, by being repeated, 
grow weaker, and that practical habits 
are formed and strengthened by re- 
peated acts.” Now, the frequent re- 
petition of that species of emotion 
which fiction sinalehen, tends to pre- 
vent benevolence, because it is out of 
yroportion to corresponding action. 

t is like that frequent going over the 
theory of virtue in our own thoughts, 
which, as Butler says, so far from 
being auxiliary to it, may be obstruc- 
tive to it. 

As novel reading tends, then, to cul- 
tivate the emotions rather than the 
practical habits, Mr. Greyson suggests 
to his young friend to keep a sort of 
debtor and creditor account of senti- 
mental indulgence, and practical bene- 
volence. 
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**T do not care if your pocket-book 
contains some such memoranda as these: 
‘For the sweet tears I shed over the ro- 
mantic sorrows of Charlotte Devereux, 
sent three basins of gruel and a flannel 
petticoat to poor old Molly Brown.’ 
‘For sitting up three hours beyond the 
time over the ‘‘Bandit’s Bride,’ gave 
half-a-crown to Billy Smith.’ ‘My 
sentimental agonies over the ‘* Broken 
Heart” cost me three visits to the Or- 
phan Asylum, and two extra hours of 
Doreas Society work.’ ‘Two quarts of 
caudle to poor Jobson’s wife, and some 
gabardines to his ragged children, on 
account of a good ery over the pathetic 
story of the ‘‘ Forsaken One.” 


It is seldom that wisdom takes wit 
into partnership with it. The modern 
preacher, unlike Solomon, seldom 
gives his heart to find out “witty 
inventions ;” and a flash of humour, 
or one of those touches of nature that 
make the whole world one, have gone 
out of fashion in modern pulpits. It 
would be as hard to revive the “fu- 
neral bake-meats,” or funeral games of 
another age, as the witty conceits of 
Donne, South, or Andrews ; but it 
would certainly improve the style of 
many modern preachers if they would 
relieve their seriousness with some of 
Mr. Greyson’s levity. The press is 
fast distancing the pulpit, and our 
lay preachers putting us out of con- 
ceit with our Sunday performances. 
So the clergy could not do better than 
take a few hints from letters like 
these. 

Take another instance of these witty 
inventions of our lay preacher. Quot- 
ing the Greek epigram to the effect 
that it would be a good thing if the 
headache came before the drinking- 
bout, instead of after it. He pro- 
ceeds :— 


‘*Certainly, with even less than that, 
we should find the morals of mankind 
wonderfully improved ; I mean, if retri- 
bution were but simultaneous with trans- 
gression; if, for example, that thing we 
call Conscience were attached to one of 
the vertebrae, and, at the same time 
that it warned us, began to tug away at 
some exquisitely sensitive nerve. What 
alderman would gloat on venison, if, after 
having taken as much as was good for 
him, Conscience, the moment he sent up 
for a supeffiuous slice,admonished him of 
his folly by a sudden fit of the colic, in- 
stead of a sleepy, dozy intimation, that 
ten or twenty years hence, if he lived so 
long, he would repent it; or if a liar, 
the moment his tongue began to wag, 
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found his face blushing with St. An- 
thony’s fire, instead of the faint tints of 
shame; or if a thief detected the inci- 
pient feeling of ccvetousness by a des- 
perate contemporaneous twinge of gout 
in his great toe; or if the hypocrite (as 
according to Swedenborg’s notion of 
‘spiritual correspondences’ he is, or 
ought to be,) were told of his fault by a 
swinging paroxysm of toothache!” 


It is not easy to imagine a parody 
of Aristotle: the Nichomachean Ethics 
offer as few points for a lively fancy 
to let out on as the most serious dis- 
course of the modern pulpit ; but the 
following seems to be an amusing 
version of Aristotle’s account of vo- 
luntary and non-voluntary virtue. 
Compare, for instance, what Aristotle 
says about pleasure and pain as at- 
tending virtuous actions—that virtue 
at first is irksome and attended with 
self-denial, but that afterwards the 
irksomeness ceases, and the self- 
denial disappears, so that perfect 
virtue almost ceases to be virtue, and 
it is difficult to say that the gods are 
virtuous. Compare Aristotle’s well- 
known paradox with the following 
witty comment on it :— 


‘*T have a friend, eminently virtuous, 
temperate, gentle, compassionate, with 
all his appetites singularly under con- 
troul. I wascomplimenting him a little 
the other day on his happy temperament, 
when I observed an expression of 
nausea, as if he had taken a dose of 
tartar emetic. ‘ My dear friend,’ said 
he, ‘ know that the virtue on which you 
compliment me is, between ourselves, 
nothing but selfishness ; so never compli- 
ment me again, for it makes me wretched. 
My conscience—a morbid one, if you 
will—has somehow got entangled with m 
nervous system, and I cannot thin 
an evil thought without torture. If I 
see the hungry and feel disposed to pass 
them unrelieved, I seem immediately 
seized with pangs of hunger myself. I 
have no peace till I have satisfied my 
own stomach by filling those of other 
people, and may thus be said to feed my- 
self by other people’s mouths. In the 
same manner, if an emotion of covetous- 
ness obtrudes itself, I have an immediate 
sensation in my throat and chest, just 
like what we feel in company when 
we have bolted a hot morsel and sent it 
hissing down the throat, because we 
could neither pull it out, nor keep it in 
the mouth. If I have any feeling of 
disingenuousness, that moment my too 
physical conscience warns me by a film 
over my eyes ; and if I were to tell a lie, 
I do believe she would strike me stone 
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blind at once. In short, between our- 
selves, my virtue, as you call it, is mere 
deception, disguised selfishness. I won- 
der whether any one has been similarly 
affected. Ah, how I sigh for the power 
to do one good thing unrestrained ! 
What can be more wretched than invol- 
untary virtue ?’” 


The conclusion Mr. Greyson comes 
to from this very whimsical, but alas 
very imaginary case of a man good 
by constraint is, that our ordinary 
state of probation is good for us. As 
in Leibnitz Theodicee, the world we 
inhabit is shown to be the best possi- 
ble of all conceivable kinds ; and of all 
theSexti—the Sextus Tarquinius, that 
monster of cruelty—was the best pos- 
sible for Rome and the hereafter of 
mankind : so of all the conceivable 
dispositions of mind and matter, that 
is the best possible in which we exist 
now, “self-poised by active vital 
forces from within, not kept upright 
by painful bands and ligatures ; by 
right motives, not by material springs 
and pulleys, which last would reduce 
us to a sort of Punch and Judy auto- 
mata of virtue.” 

The secret of a good deal of Mr. 
Greyson’s humour consists in playing 
fast and loose with mind and matter, 
body and soul. Body and soul are 
treated by him like Deedalus statues, 
and are shifted about and changed 
from one pedestal to the other. Mind 
is one thing and matter another ; but 
to run the one into the other, and 
reason of the one by illustrations 
taken from the other, is to make a 
laughing-stock of philosophy. Phre- 
nology, for instance, is a very good 
joke at mental science. To fit up 
the brain-box, like a tool-chest, with 
little compartments : to put the com- 
bativeness into one little corner, and 
time and tune into another ; to fur- 
nish the top story with recreation 
and the brain-cellar with destruction, 
is a very funny description of human 
nature. We have seen a section of 
the brain allotted out into compart- 
ments, with coloured designs of-what 
is going on in these different compart- 
ments. In one little bump in the back 
of the head Cupid is crouching away 
in philoprogenitiveness ; and as many 
as the arrows in Cupid’s hand, so 
many are the young children: happy 
is the man who has his quiver full of 
them in the posterior lobe of his 
brain! In another compartment the 
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combative man (an Irishman, we pre- 
sume) is flourishing a sprig of shil- 
lelagh over the body of a prostrate 
Pat; while bounded off only by thin 
partitions, a young lady in the bump 
of tune is playing an accompaniment 
tothe rattle of sticksand skullsin com- 
bativeness. Number, all the while, is 
performing silent feats of arithmetic, 
and looking puzzled to know what 
all that noise can mean ; and venera- 
tion, sweet saint, looks up from all the 
turmoil, to intercede for this distracted 
globe, into which the passions have 
been crowded so close that they have 
not room to turn, and the soul’s man- 
sion has become a crazy tenement, let 
out to small lodgers—a set of fiddlers, 
tramps, journeymen cobblers, sweeps 
—who have turned it upside down, and 
make as much noise as if the whole 
house were theirown. Make a clean 
sweep of these rascally squatters, and 
set up a strong will, as major-domo 
again, is the only remedy for such 
pitiable folly. There is nothing like 
a good coloured engraving toshow the 
foolery of modern phrenology. It is 
hard to believe that its advocates 
could ever in sober earnest have be- 
lieved in this mind-in-matter theory. 
To lodge a mens sana in the corpore 
sano can be no easy matter, if the 
brain is honey-combed out with sepa- 
rate cells for each separate desire or 
function. The theory confutes itself, 
and can only be met by a discharge 
of broad grins and guffaws from the 
bump of risibility. 

But this phrenological talk, which 
cannot be endured when put forward 
au grand serieux by polysyllabic pro- 
fessors, who keep colleges on the New 
Road, and open classes for ladies 
under a /rau Professorinn, becomes 
an exhaustless fund of wit when 
opened up by such writers as Mr. 
Greyson. We all know that mind 
thinks and acts through matter. 
There is evidently some connexion— 
no doubt a very close one—between 
the two. Exaggerate that ever so 
little—an inch to a man’s nose—and 
you get a capital caricature. Mr. 
Dickens is a great caricaturist of 
this kind. Every physiognomy is a 
kind of jelly-bag, into which he pours 
the rich juice of humour. All his 
faces twinkle, and wriggle and jerk, as 
marionettes on a puppet-stage. Mr. 
Dickens’ characters areall too expres- 
sive. His humble man is eating hum- 
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ble pie, and his mercantile man _ tot- 
ting up imaginary figures. Mrs. 
Merdle’s bosom heavesand swells from 
one end of her fat existence to the 
other. She could be described by a 
cab-man asa“ stout party that belongs 
to the bosom.” Unlike stage proper- 
ties in general, it is Mrs. Merdle who 
is false, and the bosom only real. The 
rest of the character is only “ stuf- 
fing” to fit on to this one funny 
thought. In all this we have the ex- 
aggeration of the connexion of mind 
and matter. The folly of phrenology 
is the fun of novelists. Mr. Greyson 
has a powerful vein of this humour. 
By a delicate stroke or two he dashes 
off such a pre-established harmony 
between mind and matter that the 
mind’s oddities crop out in the body, 
as Gall supposed the hidden soul 
bumps out on the cranium. 

Takeas an instance of this amusing 
harmony between body and mind. 
Talking of a young knave, who looked 
the truth while his tongue told the 
lie, he says :— 


**T account none lost so long as there is 
schism in the body corporate ; so long as 
Conscience can get one organ fairly to 
contradict another: when ruddy shame 
sits on the cheeks, and lurking truth 
looks out from the eyes, however the 
tongue may bluster. The saddest of all 
spectacles is when Truth can get no 
organ to plead her cause; when the 
hardened brow and the unflinching eye, 
as well as the tongue, are in league 
against her, then, indeed, I give up all 
for lost. When truth looks no longer 
out from the eye; when the light is 
darkened and the curtains drawn in the 
window of the soul, I know she lies 
dead and is corrupting within. It is 
curious to sce with how much more diffi- 
culty the eye can be corrupted than the 
tongue, and how when the latter is 
asseverating falsehood with oath upon 
oath (impudent knave!) the eye often 
still calmly does homage to truth and 
looks ‘ yes, yes, yes’ as fast as the other 
says ‘no, no, no.’ 

*** Betwixt nose and eyes a strange 
contest arose,’ says Cowper, in his 
amusing little lawsuit respecting the 
spectacles. ‘‘ It is a far more important 
and less humorous cause that is often 
pleading between the tongue and the 
eye. Ifthey had a separate conscious- 
ness how mad would the tongue be that 
the eye is apt to be such a blab and tell- 
tale, and so inopportunely turns king's 
evidence! ‘ What need had you to put in 
your oar and spoil all?’ one might 
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imagine it saying. ‘ Why could you not 
be quiet.’” 


Another instance of wit arising from 
the confusion between mind and 
matter, is in a letter to C. Mason, 
Esq., on the discoveries of Dr. Has- 
sall’s microscope :— 


** Who will not wish,” he says, ‘‘ that 
he may go on and prosper in thus un- 
earthing human iniquity from its subtle 
retreats in infinitesimal atoms, when it 
thought to lie perdu as securely as in its 
own invisible thought.” 


The idea of detecting adulteration 
is toa good to be restricted to things 
eaten and drunk, so he proposes a 
moral solar microscope, that should lay 
bare, in a similar manner, all the 
foreign ingredients—the adulterate 
mixtures—which enter into the com- 
position of spurious virtue :— 


‘‘ Wow amusing the report of analysis 
into these wouldread! How we should 
find, on examination, a hundred pound 
donation to—-Hospital by Alderman—, 
prompted by only two per cent. of charity, 
combined with ninety-eight per cent. of 
vanity and ostentation. A fine specimen, 
apparently, of devotion turning out, on 
being closely inspected, little else than 
chips of rites and ceremonies and the 
saw-dust of formality, and with scarcely 
one per cent. of genuine devotion in it. 
A parcel of zeal, of the true vermilion 
dye, to all appearance, plainly consisting, 
when subjected to a higher power, of 
the vulgar, blood-red counterfeit of 
hatred andintolerance. A huge mass of 
unctuous religious talk, utterly destitute 
of a single particle of sincerity, the 
article being entirely composed of rancid 
‘cant,’ scented with the essence of hy- 
pocrisy. An eloquent discourse of the 
Rev. Mr. Blarney discerned to have but 
five per cent. of genuine emotion in it— 
the tears and pathos, warranted real, 
being nothing but old ‘theatrical pro- 
perties.’ The decorous sorrows of an un- 
dertaker seen at a glance, and with 
scarcely higher power than that of com- 
mon spectacles, to be nothing but down- 
right hilarity painted black. The deep 
dejection of an heir to a large estate dis- 
cerned to be similarly constituted. The 
tears of a whole party in a mourning- 
coach found to exhibit the merest tinc. 
ture of genuine grief for the deceased, 
what other emotion there was being the 
result ofdisappointed expectations. Such 
are some of the analyses one might ex- 
pect to see if we had but this wonder- 
working instrument, a moral solar mi- 
croscope; but, perhaps, it is as well for 
us all that there is none.” 
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Take another amusing example of 
the beard controversy pressed into the 
cause of theology. r. Greyson met 
a youngster who, though not old 
enough to have a beard, was old 
enough to be an Atheist, which he 
owned with that sweet complacency 
with which so many sucking philoso- 
phers of our day, after reading Compte 
on the Vestiges, do the like :— 


** He professed to have a reverence for 
his beard as a gift of nature, and to think 
it a sort of profanity to shave it. He 
innocently asked me why we should shave 
away ‘what nature had given us?’ ‘Why, 
said I, ‘suppose nature has made a mis- 
take in giving us such a thing, is it not 
wise to rectify it?’ ‘Made a mistake!” 
said he. ‘ Yes,’ said I; ‘nothing more 
easy according to your hypothesis, for 
you confess to Atheism. Why may not 
the beard be an error of nature? If un- 
intelligent laws of development, or un- 
conscious necessity, or blind chance has 
made the world and beards, I see no rea- 
son why you should suppose every thing 
for the best; and as you have intelli- 
gence, at least think so,’ I continued, 
smiling, ‘and the universe has none, you 
and all of us ought to be allowed to re- 
form, alter, and amend at pleasure.’ It 
was not easy to see how to defend the 
orthodoxy of wearing beards as a gift of 
nature on such a theory.” 


Curiously enough, the argument 
from final causes—from the existence 
of pilosity in man and beast—is pro- 
nounced by Bacon not as wanting, 
but as ill-placed :— 


‘* For the cause that the hairs of the 
eyelids are to preserve the sight is no 
way contradictory to this—that pilosity 
is incident to the orifices of moisture.” 


It is perfectly fair to catch a Posi- 
tivist tripping ; and if, after rejecting 
final causes altogether, he will insist 
on wearing a beard, because Nature 
herself “designed” man to be adorned 
with this bushy appendage to his 
visage, it is ovhlent that he uses the 
idea of a Presiding Intelligence, as the 
heathens do their idols—to be invoked 
when the occasion calls for it, and 
then laid aside in a dark corner, out 
of sight, till wanted again. 

To Mr. Greyson—or to drop at once 
the alias which is no longer a conceal- 
ment—to Mr. Rogers’ admiration for 
Bishop Butler we may attribute the 

liar line of argument he has fol- 
owed out in his controversy with 
modern Deism. Divines now-a-days 
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have very generally given up the pur- 
suit of the old, slippery shade of non- 
belief ; they have preferred to set for- 
ward—rightly, as we think—positive 
truth to hunting out and exposing 
negative error. here was a time in 
England when head-money for wolves 
was the only plan toexterminate them ; 
but these days have long since gone 
by; we now keep down wild beasts 
by replenishing the earth and subdu- 
ing it—as man increases the wild beast 
decreases. So it is with forms of un- 
belief or misbelief ; they exist only on 
sufferance till a better truth comes to 
dislodge them. Plato’s maxim—‘‘ No 
man is willingly ignorant” —expresses, 
at least, one-half of a great spiritual 
truth—thatthe heart abhorsa vacuum, 
and that a cold shadow of religion will 
occupy the uninhabited heart, as ghosts 
and rats infest the upper and under 
premises of uninhabited houses. 

Mr. Rogers, following Bishop But- 
ler’s example, has resolved to argue 
men out of their belief in ghosts, not 
by taking down the shutters and let- 
ting in day-light on the dust and 
mould within, but by showing us that 
it is absurd for those who believe in 
spirits within the house to scout all 
belief in spirits outside the house. 
Mr. Rogers, indeed, goes farther than 
the Bishop. He stretches the use of 
analogy, as demonstrative against 
Deism, farther than it has ever been 
stretched before. 

We quote the following from a life 
of Bishop Butler contributed by Mr. 
Rogers to the last edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica :— 





‘*Further, we cannot but think that 
the conclusiveness of Butler’s work, as 
against its true object, the Deist, has 
often been underrated by many of its 
most genuine admirers. Thus, Dr. 
Chalmers, for instance, affirms that ‘those 
overrate the power of analogy who look 
to it for any very distinct or positive 
contribution to the Christian argument. 
To repel objections, in fact, is the great 
service which analogy has rendered to 
the cause of revelation, and it is the only 
service which we seek for at its hands.’ 
This, abstractedly, is true; but, in fact, 
considering the position of the bulk of 
the objectors, that they have been in- 
vincibly persuaded of the truth of Theism, 
and that their objections to Christianity 
have been exclusively or chiefly of the 
kind dealt with in the ‘ Analogy,’ the 
work is much more than an argumentum 
ad hominem—it is not simply of negative 
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value. To such objectors it logically 
establishes the truth of Christianity, or 
it forces them to recede from Theism, 
which the bulk will not do. If a man 
says, ‘I am invincibly persuaded of the 
truth of proposition A, but I cannot re- 
ceive proposition B, because objections 
a, b, c are opposed to it; if these were 
removed, my objections would cease.’ 
Then, if you can show that a, b, c 
equally apply to the proposition A, his 
reception of which, he says, is based on 
invincible evidence, you do really compel 
such a man to believe that not only B 
may be true, but that it is true, unless he 
is willing (which few in the parallel case 
are) to abandon proposition A as well as 
B. This is precisely the condition in 
which the majority of Deists have ever 
been, if we may judge from their writ- 
ings.” 





Now, this criticism on Butler ex- 
plains to us Mr. Rogers’ short and easy 
method with the Deists of his day. 
He has declared war against the 
Bedouins of non-belief, and deter- 
mined not only to drive them away 
from the frontier line of the faith, but 
even to exterminate them in their 
mountain fastnesses. Surrender or 
die is the last summons sent in to the 
Deist, shut in in his gloomy cavern, 
hemmed in by armed men, and all 
retreat cut off. The straw is piled 
up, the match is applied, and nothing 
remains for the poor Deist but to die 
the death of the Atheist or to sur- 
render to this Christian Pelissier. 

We fear Mr. Rogers makes too much 
of his Analogy. The method with the 
Deist is not quite so short and easy 
as many of those modern champions 
of Christendom think. Their error is, 
that they mistake their adversary’s 
position—they judge of his tactics by 
their own. To the Christian mind 
there is nothing between “ the truth 
as it is in Jesus” and blank, utter 
Atheism. St. Paul says, for instance, 
that, if driven from his settled faith in 
the resurrection of Christ, he should 
fall back into Epicurean indifference— 
“ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.” But the Deist is seldom 
driven to such a dilemma. On the 
one hand, he has less assurance; on 
the other hand, less doubt. We 
soar into the highest heaven of faith, 
over the dark abyss of non-belief; 
and those who have never soared, have 
never seen the yawning chasm into 
which others have fallen. Faith 
builds her nest with the eagle on the 
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brink of a precipice; she tries her 
young wings over that abyss, and her 
first flutter sunwards and heavenwards 
shows her the depths into which she 
may fall through presumption or un- 
belief. But generally, if not always, 
your Deist is a mind of a very differ- 
ent order. It believes in matter and 
yeneral laws, and an over-soul, and 
feels no more bound to tell you the 
exact being of that over-soul, whether 
One or Many, whether immanent in 
matter, or transcending matter, than 
to tell you what matter itself con- 
sists in, or how many general laws 
there -are in the universe. You 
cannot put to a mind of this sort 
the alternative between Theism and 
Atheism. He is not quite sure what 
kind of Theist he is, so that your 
threat of considering him an Atheist, 
is a brutum fulmen which terrifies 
him not. <A cannon-shot will, it is 
said, break a water-spout, and ships 
have been saved by thus boldly facing 
the danger. So when Deism attacks 
Christianity, analogy will break and 
disperse that great sea-serpent of 
cloud and spray, that erects itself to 
overwhelm the truth. But we must 
be content with our victory. Analogy 
cannot coerce belief. Logic has done 
all it can do for us, when it shows that 
Christianity is highly reasonable, and 
a middle state of Deism highly unrea- 
sonable. But it is for every one to 
make up his mind for himself, whe- 
ther the reasonableness on the one 
side, and unreasonableness on the 
other, are so great that he must give 
up his neutrality, and take a decided 
stand on the side of Christ. 

Mr. Rogers complains that the argu- 
ment from analogy is underrated, and 
proceeds accordingly, as we think, to 
overrate it. He admits that there are 
objections a, b, c, against revealed reli- 
gion, but replies that the same objec- 
tions tell against natural; and that if 
we accept natural religion nothawith- 
standing these difficulties, that we 
are bound to do the same by revealed. 
But there is this essential difference 
between the two cases: revealed 
religion presupposes the existence of 
difficulties in natural religion. It is 
on account of these difficulties that a 
revelation is supposed to be given. 
It is a cruel way to clear up the diffi- 
culties of belief by telling us of the diffi- 
culties of unbelief. I know that al- 
ready, and it is because I want to get 
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rid of objections a, b, c, that I fly to 
revelation, not because I want to see 
a kind of negative correspondence 
between the written and unwritten 
word. It is a mistake, then, to push 
Butler’s argument too far. It is a 
good argumentum ad hominem, but 
nothing more ; it confutes, but it can 
never convince. 

When doubt is one-sided, and men 
begin to pick and choose what articles 
of faith they will accept, and what 
reject, according to an arbitrary stand- 
ard of their own, it is perfectly fair 
to call upon them to show why they 
reject one article, for which there is 
as good evidence as for the other. 
We have no right, for instance, to 
pick out the supernatural parts out 
of the Gospel History, and to take 
the rest as a trustworthy historical 
narrative. The writers are worthy of 
our entire confidence, or none at all. 
Analogy is thus an invaluable wea- 
pon against that state of half scepti- 
cism which is so common in our day ; 
but it tells against the dogmatic side 
of Deism, not its sceptical. The Pala- 
din’s sword that could cleave through 
a Paynim’s cap and skull, was beating 
the air when it struck at Spirits. 
Reason can only cope with unreason 
—similia simililus—unbelief glides 
away from the broadsword of ana- 
logy. It sweeps and passes out into 
thin air. Analogy having delivered 
her testimony in the shape of the 
argumentum ad hominem, and rolled 
back upon Deism the absurdity sup- 
posed to lie against Christianity, has 
done all it can do. It is entering on 
a very perilous task indeed, in count- 
ing up the difficulties of the two 
creeds, Deist and Christian, to admit 
that the two stand even on a like foot- 
ing. The fact is, that the same objec- 
tions, a, b,c, do not apply to revealed 
religion as to natural. The difficul- 
ties of Theism are the existence of 
evil, physical and moral, and the blind 
action of general laws. These three 
objections (we will call them a, 4, c) 
dim my conception of the divine 

wer and goodness—in short, they 
interrupt the passage of thought from 
nature up to nature’s God. Now, so 
far from these objections, a, }, c, being 
reproduced in the Bible, they are the 
three that the Bible seems given to 
set aside or account for. The Bible 


has difficulties of its own, we admit. 
Why all are not saved ; why redemp- 
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tion in Christ was not sooner preached 
to men; and why still the Gospel 
makes such slow way in the world. 
But these (we will call them «, y, z) are 
of a different kind from the a, 4, ¢, 
above enumerated. They may be inse- 
parable from our finite view of things, 
and God may hereafter clear them up ; 
but revelation seems to be not given 
to clear up these objections, a, b, c, of 
natural religion. The Bible does not 
tell us the origin of evil, but it tells 
us the origin of evil in men. It does 
not tell us why God acts through 
general laws, but it tells us that 
special providences are also part of 
his government—yea, that the very 
hairs of our head are all numbered. 
Rightly interpreted, it is the key to 
the mystery of natural religion, not 
another lock with wards as intricate. 
Revealed religion comes to us as the 
angel to sleeping Peter, to cause the 
gates and bars of our prison of na- 
ture to fly open of themselves. It 
does not tell us, it is true, why it 
came to us rather than others, or 
why we fell into prison, or when the 
decree for our release went forth ; but 
these objections are of quite a different 
kind from the solid chains and bars 
that lay on us in our state of nature ; 
and would he not be in a waking 
dream who should stand in the street 
and rub his eyes over the new class 
of objections into which he was intro- 
duced—who should draw up an ana- 
logy between the bolts and bars in- 
side the prison, and the doubts of a 
waking consciousness outside the pri- 
son? The contrast, not the corres- 
pondence between the two, is that 
which most strikes us on comparing 
natural and revealed religion. Our 
objections, then, to Mr. Rogers’ state- 
ment of the use of analogy may be 
summed up as follows :— 

1. A revelation should not repeat 
the difiiculties found in natural reli- 
gion, but rather explain them. 

2. The objections to natural reli- 
gion are less in degree, as well as dif- 
ferent in kind, from these in revealed. 
For the one end in time, the other are 
carried forward into eternity. 

3. Natural religion carries with it 
no corresponding obligtion to duty: 
the Deist is not bound, therefore, to 
renounce his Deism because he cannot 
prove it. 

In conclusion, we have to express 
our thanks to the proprietors of the 
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Encyclopedia Britannica for such 
additions to their stately quartos as 
this short life of Bishop Butler, by 
Henry Rogers. De minimis non cu- 
rat lex, is a lax principle too often 
adopted by compilers of such Cyclo- 
books as the Britannica. The 

issertations and most important trea- 
tises are all that call for special atten- 
tion, and the rest is thrown in as dust 
and rubble is filled in by dishonest 
builders between the outer and inner 
walls of a house. This edition of the 
Britannica is distinguished in this, 
that some of the most distinguished 
names in English literature are found 
contributing a page here and there of 
mature and ripe criticisms, worthy of 
being detached and set by themselves. 

“Hindoo architects,’ says Bishop 
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Heber, “build like giants and finish 
like goldsmiths.” Such granite and 
marble, inlaid with precious stones, are 
the pages of this mausoleum of learn- 
ing. In standing before the Taj Mahal, 
we do not say it is above praise, but 
we are put above fault-finding. So 
witha work like this new edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, its omis- 
sions, if many, are more than out- 
balanced by its splendid additions. 
It is the standard work of reference 
of the age, and all we can wish for it 
is, that when left behind, as it must 
some years hence, in the march of 
science, a new edition will be called 
for and brought down to the time as 
completely as this eighth edition has 
been. 


RIDES UPON MULES AND DONKEYS.—NO. I. 


HOW WE RODE TO THE WADY NATROON. 


STRANGE to say, Ali Mousa knows 
nothing of the way there ; he to whom 
the Nile trip, the long desert and the 
short, are as familiar as is the drive 
from Sackville-street to the Phoenix 
to a Dublin carman: he positively 
knows nothing of the way there, but 
has a friend, a Copt, from whom he 
will gather that information, which 
tendered by ourselves, appears to him 
apocryphal, though he is too civil to 
gay sO. 

Dear readers, such of you as have 
not “done your Egypt” yet, out with 
your note-books, and in spite of this 
shortcoming, down with the name of 
this same Ali Mousa. You shall do 
well, take our word for it—ours who, 
mind you, are at our “Egypt re- 
visited”—for where shall you find 
readily, a smarter, handsomer, stur- 
dier, handier fellow than he—a more 
“marvellously proper man of his 
inches ?”—resolute, plucky, speaking 
such good, intelligible, and intelligent 
English as seldom proceeds from the 
lips of an Egyptian dragoman. 

Yes! fail not to inquire from.Herr 
Zech, mine host of the “ Peninsular 
and Oriental” at Alexandria, whether 

i Mousa, the dragoman, be yet dis- 
engaged, when you, dear readers, are 
starting upon your Nile trip: and if, 
perchance, some freak of a tourist’s 
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fancy should turn you aside to the 
salt and sandy district of Nitria, Ali 
Mousa well knows the way there now. 

Prosaic enough is the beginning of 
the journey—and yet, perhaps, it is 
not quite fair to say so. ere is 
something strange and almost bewil- 
dering, as the journals of tourists and 
Indian transit travellers in abundance 
have recorded, about the confused 
jumble of Europeanism and Oriental- 
ism which makes up Alexandrine ex- 
istence. Commonplace enough is a 
rush to a railway station in the early 
morning ; but, after all, there is some- 
thing queer in rushing thither on a 
wriggling, shuffling, gallopping don- 
key, yourself perched on a curiously- 
padded pack-saddle, and clutching 
convulsively at a bridle on which 
jingle, rattle, and clang nondescript 
ornaments of brass and tin. To run 
over a street-boy or two on the way 
may be commonplace enough, like- 
wise ; but it is rather queer to see 
that the prostrate Arab urchin sprawls 
in company with two blacking brushes 
and a bottle of liquid Japan, which 
roll from a box slung over his shoul- 
der, and to find thus that the great 
shoeblack brigade movement has 
reached even so far as this, and has 
embraced, in its beneficent discipline, 
even these little, trowserless, blacka- 
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moor followers of Mahommed. Nay, 
if even one should make his way to 
the railway station aforesaid after 
true European fashion, as he may do 

in an omnibus, there is something new 

and strange to many in discovering 

that the stoppage which threatens 

the calamity of arriving too late for 

the train is occasioned by no jam of 

carts, carriages, trucks, or drays, but 

by the interminable defiling of a long 

string of ungainly camels, whose many 

sores and warty excrescences, and pa- 

tient melancholy looks, almost con- 

vert into pity the stormy fierceness 
roused by the delay which their 
slow, limping, imperturbable gait has 
brought about. 

But after all, on the platform, or in 
the first-class carriage, the European, 
and especially the British variety of 
the species, is at home. The engine- 
drivers have, indeed, tarbooshes, or 
red cloth caps, with long blue silk 
tassels, on their heads, but their 
jackets and trowsers are unmistak- 
able British fustians, greased and oiled 
fantastically after the well-known or- 
dinary British railway fashion. There 
is a profusion of beard and moustache 
on the grimy faces, surpassing perhaps 
that which the moustache movement 
has introduced of late years at home; 
but the faces are undoubtedly New- 

-astle and Gateshead faces which peer 
out from those hirsute adornments. 
The locomotive, or more correctly, its 
tender, has, it is true, a foreign look, 
by reason of that awning rigged up 
to protect its ministering stokers from 
the fierce rays of an Egyptian mid- 
day sun. But Bolton-le-M ors gleam 
upon your eyesight from some bur- 
nished brass plate upon the panting 
scarabseus-like body of the engine; 
and when the whistle and shriek 
burst upon the ear, that tortured 
organ seems to detect in shriek and 
whistle a broad Lancashire twang. 
You are whisking along by the margin 
of the Mareotic Lake, which of itself 
tells no tale of the whereabouts, and 
might be part of the Wash, or some 
other fenny district in eastern coun- 
ties; but the company in which you 
find your old friends, gulls, snipes, 
ducks, and herons, will not allow con- 
tinued indulgence in the delusion, for 
here flutter zikzaks, the famous friends 
of the crocodile; there stalk Numidian 
cranes intermingled with the white 
ibis; and, farther out, perhaps, the 
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spoonbills and the pelicans wing a 
heavy flight, whilst huge brown kites 
and grey vultures circle overhead. 

We must not stay to talk of the 

stations, even when a town so com- 
pletely Egyptian as Damanhour, with 
its mean houses of burnt bricks and 
mud, topped by white minarets here 
and there, is overlooked by the loit- 
erer on the platform. No! we arein 
a hurry; we have, in a breath, refused 
to purchase roast pigeons, and to pick 
them as a bonne bouche, with our fin- 
gers, out of the dish of the dusky 
vendor, amazed at our want of taste. 
Hard-boiled eggs we have, in the same 
breath, declined to purchase from the 
“ Bint,” or girl in the long indigo- 
dyed garments, who scarcely succeeds 
in hiding in its folds, as she protrudes 
her tray, her kohl-stained eyes, her 
short, rounded nose, whence hangs a 
ring of brass set with a glass bead or 
two—and her chin, whose dimple is 
disfigured, if it exist, by the blue de- 
vice tattooed in lines or dots upon it. 
But we have eagerly gulped down a 
tin of cool water, poured from the 
goatskin slung across that water-car- 
rier’s sturdy shoulders; we have has- 
tily crammed our pockets with the 
oranges bought, after a hasty Oriental 
bargain conflict, at the rate of five 
for twopence: and we are once more 
whirling along, with that Lancashire 
shriek and whistle quivering through 
our luckless ear drums—with the rich, 
deep green, Egyptian fields on either 
hand, of which we shall have occa- 
sion to speak more particularly by- 
and-by. 

And now we are at Kafr-el-Ais, 
between which and its opposite neigh- 
bour, Kafr-e-Zagat, rolls the strong, 
deep, muddy stream of ancient Father 
Nile. 

Ah! what a clang of hammers, and 
what panting of steam-oppressed en- 
gine lungs! What piles, and planks, 
and coffer-dams are here! On either 
bank, what heterogeneous assemblage 
of mud huts, for Egyptian fellaheen 
or labourers ; of railway wooden cot- 
tages, for English foremen and me- 
chanics; of canvass or dark hair- 
cloth tents, for all the swarming 
Arab population, drawn even from 
the desert borderland, to help in the 
great work of bridging over the 
world-renowned venerable flood with 
some wonderful, some tubular com- 
bination of iron-work and stone! 
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Ali has preceded us, and scarcel 
has the ae station-master, wit 
his broad, honest, north-country 
countenance, stowed away for us our 
baggage within the safe stronghold 
of his own sitting-room, than he 
makes his appearance, lamenting the 
lateness of the hour, for the sun is 
well past the meridian; and fore- 
telling, as it came to pass, sure 
enough, that it would be two o'clock, 
or more, ere the ferry be crossed, the 
mules saddled, and ourselves away 
across the fields, making for the point, 
some thirty miles distant, where we 
are to strike the Nile again, and cross 
it once more in the neighbourhood of 
Teraneh. It was somewhat delusive, 
that same expression, “‘the mules sad- 
dled,” pending the operation, as we 
sat outside the dingy little coffee-hut, 
at Kafr-e-Zagat, and sipped scalding 
grouty coffee, of delicious flavour, out 
of those tiny China cups without 
handles, inserted ricketily in “fin- 
gaans,” or, as one is tempted to call 
them, brass egg-cups. As we thus sat 
and sipped, there would flit across the 
brain a comfortable vision of such 
saddles as Alexandrine and Cairene 
donkeys bear, well stuffed upon the 
seat, and in the swelling red leather 
pommel which rises so appropriately 
to guard the equestrian from that 
propulsion over the long ears of his 
steed which its active heels suggest, 
not seldom, on a sudden. But when 
the clean-limbed, active, handsome 
quadrupeds, with eye of vicious omen, 
were at last produced, that flattering 
vision was too speedily dispelled, for 
upon their backs a complicated dis- 
position of stick and antique horse- 
cloth, fragmentary pads and remnants 
of old sack, had been compelled, with 
no small effort and skill, to produce 
a sort of platform, which reminded 
us, at once, of that flat hinder por- 
tion of a circus-horse’s saddle on 
which his daring rider performs his 
tumbling feats. It had been argued, 
we presume, that long legs—we are 
so gifted by nature, craving pardon, 
gentle reader !—are capable of a wide 
stretch. The carpets, which consti- 
tuted all our means and appliances 
for the way, were spread gaily and 
pompously over all. And on to that 
platform, thus decked out, we were 
invited to vault forthwith. It must 
be conceded, in all fairness, that we 
were not expected to maintain our- 
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selves in that proud position without 
the adventitious aid of stirrups; but 
it may be doubted whether the equi- 
librium of an inexperienced mule 
rider be much assisted by the inser- 
tion of his feet into brass stirrup- 
irons (no bull intended), dangling 
from either end of a rope, shifting 
with any pressure. Lean inadver- 
tently and lazily to the right, the 
accommodating stirrup yields until 
the right foot almost touches mother 
earth, whilst the left ascends with a 
rapid, unexpected jerk, inexpressively 
discomfiting. And furthermore, it 
may not be doubted that the comfort 
of the rider can derive but little in- 
crease from the double circumstance 
of his legs being gaiterless, and of 
that shifting, scrubbing, see-saw stir- 
Tup-rope being made of twisted hair, 
whose bristles stick out with a stub- 
born prickliness, such as would not 
dishonour the back of the most ill- 
tempered hedgehog. 

Well, we are off at last !—soon off 
in more senses than one, for, unhap- 
pily, there is no disciple of Mr. Rarey 
amongst us, neither is there bit or 
bridle, nor any means of restraint 
saving loose halters; and the look of 
vicious omen, descried specially in the 
eye of the iron-grey mule which Ali 
mounts has soon proved itself to be 
an “earnest reality.’ A snort, a 
screech, a back jump, a plunge for- 
ward, and the melée, begun by the 
iron-grey, is general; all three qua- 
drupeds are biting and kicking. ‘One 
or two of the bipeds roll in the brown 
sandy dust; a third battles manfully 
with his only weapon, a portentous 
umbrella; but Hassan the Buffalo 
and Hassan the Noisy rush in, with 
shouts, to the rescue, and having 
parted the combatants, explain that 
any account of the conflict is matter 
for the Court Journal rather than 
for the United Service Gazette, since 
the whole dispute is a mere quarrel 
for precedency. 

We have taken the liberty of thus 
introducing the two mule drivers 
abruptly to our readers, who will have 
gathered already, that the mule 
riders were three — ourselves, a 
friend, and Ali Mousa, the dragoman. 
Hassans, Hamets, Mustaphas, Selims, 
and Alis are so numerous in any Ma- 
hommedan community, however small, 
that some distinguishing appendix 
must, of necessity, accompany the 
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name of each; and upon inquiring 
for some such, applicable to the brace 
of Hassans who had undertaken to 
drive us to the WAdy, of whose 
whereabout they also were profoundly 
ignorant, we were informed that the 
tall, ugly, lanky-legged, pock-marked 
Hassan rejoiced in the bucolic sur- 
name of the Buffalo, whereas his 
younger, shorter companion, with a 
more cheerful cut of ugliness on his 
brown physiognomy, was known 
amongst his intimates as Hassan the 
Noisy. 

Thanks to these worthies, the great 
question of precedence being settled— 
vice in this case proving its own re- 
ward, and Ali’s iron-grey being suf- 
fered to lead without dispute, on we 
went in single file, the procession 
headed by the Buffalo on foot and 
closed by the Noisy, mounted upon a 
rough whitey-brown donkey, destitute 
of saddle, destitute of bridle, but with 
an amulet, fastened by a gaudy string 
of yellow and red worsted round his 
neck. He had a downcast and mel- 
ancholy look that whitey-brown don- 
key, with a decided limp in his gait. 
His coming was an after-thought, for 
the little black bag, which was all our 
baggage, did not seem to call for an 
extra beast of burden ; nevertheless, 
as it has often proved in this lower 
world of ours, that after-thought 
turned out to have been the prompt- 
ing of the _—— prudence—and that 
scrubby donkey, a supplement of 
strength, a stay, and a resource incal- 
culable. 

Those who have read (who has 
not?) Mr. Stanley’s “Notes of Eastern 
Travel,” will remember how he finds 
himself at a loss to describe, even as 
seen from a Nile boat, the intense 
verdurous green of the cultivated 
Egyptian land. The paint brush, not 
the pen, can give any adequate idea 
of it; and even the brush, to do so, 
must not be in the hand of an artist 
timid and anxious to “tone down.” 
Riding along thus, in narrow paths 
or on the brink of the lesser canals— 
empty, but still moist in places, now 
it is the first of March—the eye 
plunges and bathes delightedly in the 
sea of green on either side. There are 
the wide patches of basseem, a sort 
of trefoil, in which sleek oxen, clumsy 
buffaloes, ungainly camels, and here 
and there, tethered apart, a well-bred 
Arab mare and her foal are revelling 
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and fattening almost visibly. There 
too browse and gambol flocks of sheep 
and goats, whose lambs and kids frolic 
together, and are with difficulty driven 
back, by little Arab-featured boys and 
girls, from the next wide expanse of 
a differently shaded verdure. That is 
a crop of beans, as your sense of smell 
would tell you, were you to ride past 
blindfold, so heavy is the air with 
the perfume of their flowers of almost 
overpowering sweetness. Then there 
are the lupins, their leaf is yet young, 
and their stem not far above ground- 
and then there are miles of that wav- 
ing green corn, which in six weeks 
hence or so shall all be miles of way- 
ing gold. 

t is indeed a sea of green not only 
for extent but for the level surface, 
stretching away and away without a 
rise or hillock to break it, save only 
where the rich brown earthy ridge of 
the embankments recalls to you the 
secret of all this verdurous wealth, 
and keeps alive in you the sense of 
your nearness to the harvest-giving- 
Nile. The white minarets and less 
graceful telegraph towers, which rise 
up against the - from time to time, 
keep up rather than destroy the mari- 
time images; they are like beacons 
and light-houses, seen on low spits of 
land, far of ; and even the palm trees, 
which in this part of the country run 
to great height and have not very 
thick-tufted heads, might almost pass 
for the masts of ships that have made 
for shelter and furled their sails. One 
by one the villages are passed through 
or passed by, which these minarets 
and towers overtop. The hoopooes, 
with their golden crests, the gift of 
the great Solomon, as Arab Tesind 
runs; the wild doves, with their breasts 
of purple satin shot with ruby red, flit 
from the mimosas or the sycamore fig 
trees round about the mud-walls— 
whilst hooded crows stalk gravely, 
and zikzaks run and bob up and down 
upon their slender-stilted legs among 
the tombs which lie close at hand. 
There is something striking, some- 
thing touching about the good intel- 
ligence which seems to reign between 
the feathered and the unfeathered 
bipeds of these Egyptian villages. In 
the meadows those pretty white spe- 
cimens of the heron tribe, which 
Anglo-Indians call paddy birds, poise 
themselves fearlessly on one leg, within 
ayardortwoofthe old men orthe young 
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girls who are tending the cattle, twirl- 
ing the while a sort of spindle to con- 
vert the cotton, on their short distaff, 
into a coarse thread. Nay, in the 
small pools outside the villages, long- 
legged little waders, first-cousins of 
snipes and water rails, paddle and 
patter, and peck for worms, and snails, 
and caddies, within a quarter stone 
throw of urchins who, strange to say, 
molest them not. And as for pigeons, 
who knows not that those fantastic 
towering cones, curiously built up of 
crockery-ware and mud, which give 
the chief characteristic to the outline 
of the fellah’s dwelling-house, are the 
abodes provided by the Mussulman 
tiller of the soil for the favourite bird, 
whose nest, tenanted and undisturbed 
at the mouth of the cave of Tha, 
whilst the fugitive prophet lay con- 
cealed there, served, with the spider’s 
web, to convince the eager searchers 
after his life, that the object of their 
sanguinary search could not have taken 
refuge within ? 

Presently, upon our right hand, as 
we ride along, the red disc of the sun 
touches the line of the horizon. It is 


no grand sunset, but it has a peculiar 


aspect ; we have seen at home, some- 
times, that dull glazed red, shooting 
forth no rays, but then it was througha 
veil of fog that we saw the sun go down 
so—whereas, this evening, the inter- 
vening dimness is caused by a curtain 
of fine sand hung up between it and 
us by the north wind, which has raised 
that sand-fog from the edge of the 
great Lybian Desert, out there in the 
west. 

On we ride through the darkness, 
the prudent mules keeping their nos- 
trils within an inch or two of the 
ground, finding their safe way over 
every broken rugged patch, as a do 
following the scent of game; now an 
then, in solitary places, a gray jackal 
slouches by; now and then we know 
that we are near a thickly peopled 
village, by the baying and bark of a 
hundred watchful dogs, but we dis- 
cern by that alone the presence of 
human habitations, for rarely does a 
cheerful gleam of light reveal it—a 
circumstance which has, for us, a very 
novel and a very chilling, dispiriting 
effect. 

At Nadr, however, the little oil- 
lamps hung up before the coffee- 
houses welcome us, with cheerful 
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gleam, to the spot at which we are to 
cross the Nile, or, rather, at which we 
should have done so, but for the un- 
toward circumstance that the ferry- 
boat was moored upon the opposite 
bank, and that no shout or screech of 
ours could move the ferryman to come 
across. There was nothing for it, 
then, but resignation to fate, to fried 
eggs and onions, to coffee, to a sere- 
nade of flute and darabookah ; and, 
finally, to countless flies and fleas 
on one of the baked mud divans in- 
side. If any one shall inquire con- 
cerning the darabookah, let him 
understand that it is a combination 
of clay cylinder and stretched parch- 
ment, akin to tambourine, kettle-drum, 
and tom-tom, beaten by fingers alone ; 
but capable, under the fingers of such 
an artist as he of the Nadr coffee- 
shop, of producing the strangest and 
most unexpected effects of sound. 

One kind office the fleas rendered 
us (we would not be ungrateful) : there 
was no objection to an early start 
next morning—a start, not across the 
river, but along its banks, in a dense 
steamy fog, ominous of coming heat. 
Hot enough it was, too, when, after 
a three-hours’ ride, we reached Gez- 
aie, and then at once put over to 
the opposite side: so hot that we 
were truly thankful to be cut short 
in our march upon the minarets of 
Teraneh by intelligence, picked up 
from a peasant in a bean-field, con- 
cerning the presence of Gommos Ra- 
phaél in Kafr el Daood, the smaller 
village a quarter of a mile in front of 
us. Now this Raphaél is the gom- 
mos, or in our university language, 
the rector, or rector and bursar amal- 
gamated, of one of the very Coptic 
monasteries to visit which we are 
making our way to the Wady ; the 
iron-grey is, therefore, encouraged to 
make straight for the village, all we, 
the other animals, meekly following, 
as in duty bound. 

Gommos Raphaél, it turns out, is 
not here after all ; had we gone to 
Teraneh we should have fallen in with 
him ; but Machaél, his deacon, repre- 
sents him admirably, and after cordial 
salutations, suggests, that to spread a 
mat outside the house, it being situate 
upon the shady side of the narrow 
street, to sit cross-legged thereupon, 
and sip the coffee, which his servant 
has already begun to boil, are matters 
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of the utmost urgency, and such as 
alone can tend to the effectual attain- 
ment of the object in view. 

The population generally, Mussul- 
man and Copt, are clearly of the same 
opinion, and having shaken hands 
with them all round, we squat upon 
the mats accordingly ; and they begin, 
upon the slenderest information con- 
ceivable, to debate our affair with 
great apparent interest. 

This jackdaw parliament resolves 
itself seemingly into a committee of 
the whole house, for all its members, 
from the white-bearded Sheik-el- 
Belled, or village elder, in turban and 
caftan, and slippers, with pipe in 
hand, down to the skull-capped, blue- 
shirted, barefooted donkey-boy, de- 
liver their sentiments repeatedly, with 
no small warmth ol vehemence. 
The condensation, however, of the 
report presented is admirable, for one 
word gives the result of the whole 
deliberation—and to any reader of the 
slightest Eastern experience, it isneed- 
less to say, that one word is “ Bookra!”’ 

“Bookra! to-morrow! yes!” It 
is proposed and seconded that the 
Hawajees, the Frank gentlemen, shal! 
see about going to the WAdy to-mor- 
row. Carried without a division. We 
presume it is quite as needless to add, 
that the perverse great British Hawa- 
jees respectfully decline, in this one 
instance, to bow to the decision of the 
House. “ Bookra ma fish!’ There 
is no to-morrow, say these heady 
despisers of “Kef,” or quiet. “ Insh- 
allah” please heaven, they will go, 
“vyoom di” this day—they will go, 
“gawan,” directly. This unexpected 
and unaccountable obstinacy of these 
sons of restless fathers causes the 
discussion to enter upon a new phase, 
likewise resumable in a single word, 
and that word—to name it is also 
needless for Eastern experience—that 
word is Baksheesh ! 

Out of the renewed fiercer heat, and 
far more earnest vehemence of this 
debate—after stormy discussion, mo- 
tion, amendment, rider, counter-mo- 
tion, counter-amendment, and divi- 
sions manifold—there issue at length 
the definite ideas of one Ali Abou 
Habseh, of a camel to him belonging, 


of an indispensable water-skin, and of 


some half-dozen dollars to be paid for 
the true guidance, service, and use of 
all three upon the expedition, which, 
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again, we are movingly entreated to 
put off until to-morrow or the next day. 

Obdurate Inglees! scarcely will 
they brook the delay of catching that 
camel out of the clover-field, cutting 
a bundle of that clover, and filling 
that water-skin ; scarcely will they en- 
dure the affectionate leave-taking of 
their new Coptic friends. A small 
yrocession accompanies them to the 
bank of the andl. which flows, but 
with a thin stream at this season, at 
the back of the village ; some enthu- 
siasts of the small-boy interest even 
wade through it in company. Another 
field of rich brown sandy mould is 
passed, and then the cushiony footfall 
of Ali Abou Habseh’s camel is on the 
burning gravelly sand of the sloping 
upland, and at onee they are in the 
desolate Wady. A reddish, yellow 
gravel, sandy everywhere, and merg- 
ing into pure sand-drifts here and 
there ; an undulating expanse of it, 
with occasional deep depressions : such 
is the Wady. It might be the gravel- 
walk of some inconceivable giant’s 
garden, who had neglected of late the 
use of his stupendous garden-roller ; 
or, it might be (as our ungeological 
mind conceives it was), the gravelly 
bed of some vast ocean inlet, from 
which the water has gone away, and 
carried the seaweeds along with it. 
Indeed, there is something seaweedy 
still about the prickly shrubs and 
grasses growing here and there ; and 
the lean, ugly, square-headed lizards, 
that creep about, look as if they want- 
ed the sea-water back again, just to 
soften and puff out, and bloat their 
wrinkled skins, and make respectable 
efts and slimy saurians of them once 
more. 

That heat-portending mist, this 
morning, wasan honest promiser. Heat 
indeed! About three o’clock its pro- 
mise was fulfilled in earnest in the 
Wady. A scorching desert, mirage 
and all, for one might have sworn 
that the long march had been short- 
ened by enchantment, and that just 
below the ridge there one saw the 
salt lakes gleaming in the sun, with 
a ripple on their burnished surface. 
Why, beyond a doubt, there they are; 
one can discern the bushy growth of 
tamarisks along the brink, and see 
the reflection of them shimmering in 
the wavelets ! 

Well! we know that the lakes 
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are salt, and that our water-skin 
there is brimful of sweet water : so 
there is no cruelty in the illusion for 
us, though it be so vivid as to show us 
what those who are perishing of thirst 
may suffer from the deceitful vision. 

On the great gravel walk we fall in 
with two men, at long intervals ; the 
first is from Kafr el “Daood, looking 
for a stray cow. Liberty must be very 
sweet to the hearts of somecows, since 
it can tempt them from those unc- 
tuous fields of basseem into this 

sture-ground of starveling lizards ! 
he second rencontre is that of what 

the Greeks might fairly call a well- 
irt man ; for he is a youth, who has 
en just fourteen hours on foot in 
the WAdy, this burning day, and has 
had neither bite nor sup ; neverthe- 
less he was carrying him bravely 
when he came across us ; and would 
not suffer himself to betray more than 
aseemly delight at the long pull he 
took at the water-skin, orat the goodly 
supply of fresh-baked Arab bannocks, 
which we sent him off munching 
thankfully. 

As for us, we toiled on upon that 
arching sea-bottom, the pebbles of 
right red, or of transparent white, 

which, from time to time, we stooped 
to pick up, helping to justify the ex- 
pression. 

In course of time, as it happens 
most days everywhere, down went 
the sun, in a cloudless sky of purple 
and gold, such as does not happen 
most days everywhere. In course of 
time also the power of our much en- 
during mules had begun to flag. Nor 
could the remonstrances of either 
Hassan, who had travelled ride and 
tie upon the whitey-brown donkey 
the live-long day, revive their droop- 
ing spirits. We grant it is a startling 
announcement in natural history to 
hear, “O mule, thou art a dog, and a 
father, moreover, of pigs ;’ but such a 
missile hurled at the offender quick- 
ens not the drooping pace. Nay, the 
two-fold contradictory sting of the 
insult, “O mule, thou hast eaten pig’s 
flesh and art a Jew,” fails in this in- 
stance at least, of a renovating effect. 
A halt is therefore determined upon, 
with food and rest for man and beast. 

Ali Abou Habseh—or briefly, Ali 
Gamalji, the camel-driver, as we called 
him, in distinction from Ali, the dra- 
goman—aAli Gamalji, spite of his pos- 
session of a fixed abode in a Fellaheen 
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village is, by vocation and habit, a 
thorough wandering Arab, Bedawee 
to the backbone ; for Ali’s profession 
is that of cattle-dealer in a small way; 
and in discharge of its duties, he and 
his camel go perpetually to and fro, 
not to fairs and markets only in the 
towns and villages of the rich Delta, 
but on the outskirts of all cultivated 
civilized peasant life, here and there, 
far away into deserts and wilder- 
nesses, where roving Arabs breed 
cows, buffaloes, or camels. 

Ali Gamalji has a prudent and 
wholesome eed objection to 
blazoning his whereabouts, at night 
in WAdies, and such like out-of-the- 
way places, by theostentatious gleam- 
ing of blazing fires and lighted lan- 
terns. The desert is a wide caravan- 
serai ; but as there are no locks worth 
mentioning upon the bed-room doors, 
he is of opinion that it is well not to 
inform otler gentlemen, who may be 
poe up there, of the exact num- 
ver of your sleeping apartment. Ac- 
cordingly, no sooner has the fire of 
dried thorny scrub fulfilled its office 
of roasting a certain wild duck, shot 
last evening upon acanal-bank by one 
of our party, than he insists upon 
stamping it out at once; and as no 
moon is risen yet, the convivial after- 
dinner hour is to be spent in staring 
at one another in the dark. But even 
his severe curfew regulations do not 
extend to the forbidding of a chi- 
bouque or a cigar, a specimen of which 
latter luxury he gratefully accepts, 
though ignorant, as it appears, of the 
exact method of its use—an ignorance 
soon dispelled by intelligent if hasty 
instructions. He is a pleasant con- 
versable cattle-dealer, this Ali; and 
something suggests to us, somehow, 
that he is the very man to relate an 
unsophisticated Arab tale of genii or 
efreet sprite or fairy ; and conversa- 
tion being craftily brought round by 
us to topics such as these, he is in- 
duced to recite the following short 
story, which we can honestly give to 
our readers as genuine, such as we 
heard it, seated upon the sand still 
warm from the sun of the desert, the 
blue smoke from the reciter’s lips 
curling and wreathing in the balmy 
desert air. 

There was a certain old Sheik, whose 
wife was dead, and had left him, 
happy mother ! no less than seven fine 
sons. Now this old Sheik understood 
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that it would be wise, and right, and 
prosperous, not to take wives for these 
seven brothers, unless he should find 
for them seven sisters born, as them- 
selves, of one father and one mother. 
But among all his kinsfolk and ac- 
quaintance ; nay, among all his fellow- 
townsmen, and in all the neighbouring 
villages, was no single household to 
be found wherein were seven maiden 
daughters of one same father and 
mother. Wherefore, this old Sheik, 
upon a certain day, called his seven 
sons together, blessed them, and bade 
them live in peace and brotherhood 
till he should return from a distant 
journey ; then took his beads and his 
staff in hand, mounted his camel, rode 
out of the gate of his town, and far 
away. Far as he went, however, in at 
the gates of many towns and villages, 
and presently out at them again, he 
found not the seven sister brides for 
whom he sought. So he went on yet 
farther and farther, through wAdies, 
that is valleys, and over jebels, that 
is mountains ; but under tents as well 
as under house-roofs he failed to find 
the maidens. 

One day, as he journeyed, he fell in 
with a stranger, in answer to whose 
questions he told the object of his 
search. “O Sheik,” said that stranger, 
““we are well met. In the harem of 
mine house live my seven daughters, 
whom one mother bare; turn aside 
with me and honour mine abode with 
thy presence this night; take food 
and rest, and we will talk at greater 
length of thy business.” 

the Sheik hearkened to the 
stranger, and accepted his offers of 
hospitality, and turned aside his 
camel’s head to go with him; for he 
knew not that his host was a King of 
malicious Jinns. 

When they were entered into the 
palace, this King of the Jinns led the 
old Sheik into seven great rooms, one 
after the other: in all which seven 
rooms chains and ropes were stretched 
and hung, and from them dangled 
hapless men, suspended in agony, some 
by the fingers, some by the toes, some 
by the beard, and some by the lock of 
unshaven hair which tops a true 
beliéver’s head. Criesand groans filled 
the air. Scarcely had they entered the 
seventh of these dismal rooms when 
fierce and cruel efreets seized the 
terrified old Sheik, and strung him 
up in company with the rest. 
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Long and weary were the days and 
months, during which no tidings of 
their dear father came to the seven 
sons whom he had left at home. All 
loved him, and all regretted him ; but 
none so truly, none so keenly, as the 
youngest brother of all, the seventh 
son, who, no longer able to endure 
suspense, baked a large batch of bread 
on the coals, filled a leather zem- 
zeemeh with Nile water, took leave 
of his brothers, and departed in search 
of their father. Now he was a clever 
lad ; no less than an affectionate ; and, 
moreover, knew a powerful spell or 
two of magic. How fate led him also 
to the palace of the King of the Jinns 
is not known; but it is certain that, 
once arrived there, he made good use 
of his magical lore ; for jinns and 
efreets fled from before him ; and not 
his own dear father only, but all those 
miserable captives blessed him as their 
deliverer. One man there was among 
them—well born and wealthy—having 
six daughters by one wife, and they 
were fair as the day; but all their 
grace and beauty were as nothing 
beside those of a seventh maiden, 
their cousin, and not their sister. For 
the love of whom, the young man 
disregarded now his recovered father’s 
will; whom also, upon return to his 
own city, laden with the spoils of the 
ered palace, he took home, as his 
ride, keeping a great marriage feast 
of thirty days, and marrying his six 
brothers to the lady’s six fair cousins, 
giving magnificent marriage portions 
with them all. 

No sooner were the thirty days of 
the bridal feast at an end, than the 
old Sheik charged his sons, one and 
all, upon their filial love and duty, to 
cut off, next night, each one his new 
wife’s head. 

Six obeyed ; but the youngest found 
it not in his heart to do so; but 
packing up hastily a portion of his 
wealth — money, jewels, arms, and 
costly dresses—fied into the desert to 
enjoy, in solitude, the sweet company 
of his much loved bride. 

Now, as they journeyed in the de- 
sert, they came to the ruins of a great 
ancient city,among which there stood, 
untouched in all its beauty, a grand 
palace, rich in carving, painting, gild- 
ing, and inlaid marble floors; there 
were flower gardens in open courts, 
and spouting fountains in marble 
tanks : there were also three tall hand- 
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some Nubian slaves, in rich dresses. 
One ghastly sight alone was there to 
forthe pertection of so much beauty— 
a pile of human heads in the great 
outer court; the lower rows were 
grinning skulls, bleached by the desert 
sun and wind; the topmost, not yet 
so much disfigured and dried as to 
have lost the look of pain or of defiance 
which had last lingered on the features 
of the murdered men. This one sight 
was enough to put the young man 
on his guard: and the treacherous 
twinkle, soon detected in the eyes of 
the Nubians, as they glanced upon 
each other, sufficed to warn him in 
what direction the danger lay. No 
sooner, therefore, did he find himself 
alone with one of them, than drawing 
hisscimitar and striking a skilful blow, 
he had another head rolling upon the 
floor, and ready for the hideous heap : 
and then another yet; for a second 
stroke, as the second slave entered, 
did justice upon a second murderer. 
This time, however, the stroke was 
not unseen, and the third slave, who 
was following, turned and fled. His 
superior knowledge of all the intri- 
cacies of the palace saved him from 


his pursuer’s wrath; and in a far 
distant chamber he took safe refuge 


in a great empty chest. Happily 
passed the time for the young man 
and his bride; but as on the next 
day their provisions failed, he, with 
his bow and arrows, set off to hunt 
among the mountains, and returned 
at night, in high glee, with a fat 
sazelle. When this supply was over 
e started off again, and again returned 
joyfully, bringing home his game. But 
on the third occasion of his absence, 
the Nubian came forth from his hiding- 
place, and presented himself to the 
terrified bride. Who can tell by what 
deceitful artifices he hushed her fears, 
and gained her favour, and stole away 
from her husband that fair lady’s false 
heart, winning her over to plot with 
him her husband’s destruction, and 
to promise him her hand when the 
slot should have succeeded? When 
- returned, later than usual, weary, 
for the chase had been long, but 
cheerful, for it had not been in vain ; 
the Nubian was once more hidden in 
his chest, and the falsehearted wife 
lay propped upon the cushions of a 
divan, seemingly faint and ill. No! 
she could not touch the daintiest 
morsel of the most savoury venison ; 
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a grievous sickness lay upon her, and 
she well knew that nought could cure 
her, save the virtues of a certain herb, 
which must be plucked at midnight, 
upon the top of the sandy mountain 
range out in the west. 

At hearing this, the young man’s 
heart had well nigh failed him, partly 
for grief at his darling’s danger, partly 
for knowledge that the mountain range 
in question was haunted by the fiercest 
and most terrible of efreets. But he 
would not suffer her whom he loved 
to see upon his face what was moving 
in his heart, wherefore he bade her 
tenderly to be of good cheer, and hun- 
gry a weary as he was, set off for 
the mountains. Dark, lonesome, and 
rugged was the climb; but as he 
reached the top, a small rent in the 
clouds let out a ray of moonlight, and 
by it he could see close beside him the 
health-restoring herb. He stooped 
down and picked it; but as he raised 
himself again, he saw likewise stand- 
ing over him an efreet, of huge and 
awful form. Instead of quailing, he 
confronted him boldly, and instead of 
trying any magic spell, he at once ad- 
wane it by the mighty name of Ma- 

1ommed, the one prophet. And well 

for him, he did so, since the efreet 
confessed that such an adjuration took 
from him forthwith both power and 
will to hurt the intruder upon his 
haunted ground. 

“Take with thee, young man,”’ said 
he “this enchanted herb of wondrous 
virtue, which had well nigh caused thy 
destruction, and which was meant to 
have doneso, byacruel enemy and false 
friend.” And thereupon he unfolded 
to the amazed and horror-stricken 
youth, the foul treachery of his wife, 
and the cunning malice of the Nubian, 
who had prompted her to send him to 
be torn in pieces by the efreets, be- 
cause he himself had feared to en- 
counter so brave a youth, hand to hand. 
Heart-broken, yet unwilling to be con- 
vinced of what thus broke his heart, 
the young man thanked the jinn, and 
with the talisman in hand, began his 
descent. But as he passed, by day- 
break, througha ravine upon the lower 
slope of the mountain, he perceived, 
what in the darkness he had not sus- 
pected, that his road lay under the 
walls of another stately palace; and 
when he came close under them, the 
lattice of a window was opened Wy a 
white hand, and a silvery voice called 
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upon him to stop, and to look up. 
This done, he beheld a lady more ra- 
diant and beautiful than even she was, 
concerning whose shameless treachery 
he was half doubting still. Invited 
into her presence, he enters, and is 
amazed to find that his whole former 
story is known to her; and is grieved 
to hear from her lips a confirmation of 
the jinn’s assertion. Nay! so confi- 
dent is she of its correctness, that she 
offers to accompany him to the ruined 
city, upon the understanding that 
when he should have done justice upon 
his faithless wife, she should be her 
successor, and his consoler. 

Laughter and song, in which two 
voices blended, the one unknown and 
strange, the other familiar and known 
too well, extinguished all doubt in the 
young man’s mind, as he crossed once 
more the threshold of the palace among 
ruins. The desire of revenge fired his 
whole breast, and rushing in upon the 
feasting guilty pair, with two strokes 
of the scimitar, that desire was fulfil- 
led. Then turning backwards to seek 
the fair companion, whom in his hasty 
wrath he had left behind ; in the sun- 
shine of her marvellous smile all his 
sorrow, pain of heart, and anger floated 
asadark mistaway. . . . Far 
more splendid than his former mar- 
riage feast, of thirty days, were the 
magnificent nuptials, celebrated anew, 
by the seventh son, returned to his 
native city, and to his father’s arms. 
Untold wealth, no less than untellable 
beauty, was the dower of his new 
mysterious bride, and the jinn’s talis- 
man, the wondrous herb, proved to 
them and theirs, a constant defence 
against all evil destiny—a constant 
bringer of unexpected good. Their 
possession of it even seemed to propi- 
tiate the good will of the ancient Sheik 
towards his new daughter-in-law ; 
albeit she was not, any more than her 
forerunner, one of seven sisters ; albeit, 
likewise, that venerable Sheik, when 
enlarging, in extreme old age, upon the 
due extent of parental authority, and 
the unconditional nature of due filial 
obedience, was wont to shake his head, 
and stroke his long white beard, and to 
charge the risks and dangers through 
which his darling seventh son had 
passed, upon his disregard of a father’s 
sound advice. 

Such was the contribution of the 
camel-driver to our “Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainment,” towards which he 
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requested, in return, that we should, 
by recital of some wondrous story, put 
in our share. To this challenge we 
responded by recounting, with an in- 
fusion of orientalism in minor circum- 
stances, the time-honoured tale of 
Puss in Boots. Its success was stun- 
ning: both Alis, both Hassans, were 
in ecstasies. It has been hinted to us, 
that thanks to this charming acquisi- 
tion to his stock of stories, the camel- 
driver, as a story-teller, stands upon 
an unapproached pinnacle of glory, in 
the more intellectual circles of Kafr-el 

Dasood, and the surrounding villages. 

There are harder beds than a sand 
drift, and less comfortable coverings 
than an old but ample plaid: yet the 
desert wind, which breathed stifling 
heat at three in the afternoon, can 
whistle searching cold towards three in 
the morning ; but even this whistling 
might have failed to waken such weary 
sleepers, unless accompanied by the 
bead voice, which some one, on a sud- 
den, lifted up, and wept. 

Hassan, the Noisy, was thus justi- 
fying a name, which his silent, though 
grinning good humour, had, hitherto, 
caused us to consider a misnomer. 
Poor fellow! he had some cause to 
weep, for the iron-gray, his own bro- 
thers best mule, had broken the 
picket-rope, and was scampering wild- 
ly down the Wady. As for the Buffalo, 
who claimed no share in such benefi- 
cial ownership, his apathetic snoring 
seemed to the other Hassan an aggra- 
vation of this woe. But his inaction 
came, after all, to the same result as 
the energetic action of camel-driving 
Ali, whose manful chase of the run- 
away, ended in discomfiture—the iron 
gray was lost and gone. Consider only, 
gentle reader, how the defection of 
that handsome cross-grained brute, 
changed and raised, in a moment, the 
social status of the lame, but unflinch- 
ing wearer of the amulet, the inde- 
fatigable whitey-brown donkey. Give 
your eastern dragoman what beast 
you will to ride, horse or mule, donkey 
or dromedary, and no length of journey 
wearies him—buta dismounted drago- 
man! Wehad, in days gone by, known 
what it was to journey side by side 
with one—and oh! the relief to us, to 
know this night that the baggy- 
trowsered limbs of Ali had yet that 


consolatory donkey to bestride. 
Forward we marched, under the 


moonlight now: and at the end of 
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some hour or two we descry, far off, 
red fires. ‘“‘They are the watch-fires 
of the men who gather the saltpetre,” 
saith the camel-driver. “We shall 
soon see the lakes, Hawajees!” And 
we saw them soon, stretching away 
northward and westward, like strips 
aud plates of some burnished but not 
very brilliant metal, inlaid upon a 
surface, whose indentations are indis- 
tinctly seen under a soft uncertain 
light. We strike off to the left, to 
pass round the extreme pools at the 
southern end; and there is something 
strange and witching, an “eldritch” 
aspect over all the scene, as the moon- 
light wanes, and the red streak of 
coming day seems yet very faint and 
distant. Ancient ruins stand upon 
“tells” or heaps, where the gravelly 
waves begin to sink down into flatter, 
deeper, heavier sand. Spiky grasses 
and stray reeds are underfoot, and 
a sort of samphire which the gamalji 
picks and munches; and_ patches 
of salt and nitre, now in the shape 
of a white effloresence among the 
yellow sand: now crystallized and 
crackling under our tread like the 
tiny sheets of water when rain has 
fallen in a winter’s night, and has 
become ice under the frosty breath 
of the morning. Our course is to the 
southward, leaving the salt lake head 
behind us, for we are bound to Dayr 
Abou Makar, the Monastery of St. 
Macarius, which lies in that direction : 
so at least say maps, and so says Ali 
Gamalji, under whose guidance we 
rot entangled by sunrise in a sandy 
district, differing in character from 
that through which we have been 
yassing heretofore. For the gravel 
fore has disappeared, and so again 
has all vegetation, and the sand lies 
in fantastic drifts as the wind has 
piled it up against protruding masses 
and low-toothed ridges of dark ragged 
rock, the disposition both of rock and 
sand calling to mind forcibly that of 
the rocks and snowdrifts on some 
plateau in a desolate Alpine region. 
All about are strewn stones, of sili- 
cious aspect, pierced with innumerable 
holes, looking like coarse sponges pe- 
trified, or petrified specimens of a 
ship’s timbers, honeycombed by the 
teredo’s tooth. Strong and stern in- 
deed must have been the ascetic spirit 
in the breast of Macarius, when he 
singled out in this “ Mount of Nitria,” 
a hermit’s abode. Keen, and bitter, 
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and stormy the blasts of those Arian 
controversies and persecutions, from 
which, when he had first selected it, 
so many spirits gladly sought refuge 
in this howling wilderness. 

Entangled in this district, as we 
have said, heat and hunger caused a 
vehement desire for disentanglement : 
and the gamalji’s assurances that he 
well knew his way, began to be dis- 
credited. “ Min hinneh !” (out this 
way) seemed a vague answer to the 
pressing inquiry, “ Feen el Dagr ? 
(where is the monastery?) all the 
less satisfactory when the giver de- 
scribes an indefinite sweep on the 
horizon with outstretched arm, and 
shuffles wearily up every more com- 
manding sand hillock on either hand, 
to peer about with inquiring eyes. 
The murmurs of the hot and hungry 
grow loud as well as deep ; until, at 
length, with look of dignified triumph, 
conveying calm rebuke to ignorant 
impatience, eyes and arm are fixed 
upon their stretch ; and following in 
their direction, we discern, not with- 
out difficulty, among the sand ridges, 
a mass, not over-shapely, showing 
some lines more level and more per- 
pendicular ; and every hundred yards 
of our advance confirm the statement : 
“there, Hawajees! stands Abou Ma- 
kar.” On one side, and on two sides, 
nothing breaks the ponderous mono- 
tony of the huge white plastered walls; 
but on the third is a more broken 
outline ; there is a clumsy buttress, 
and an arched recess like a big blind 
window, high up from the ground ; 
and there is one face of a broad low 
tower, and a large plain cross in relief 
upon it, and two to yphole windows ; 
close by, another loftier rude arch ; 
above it, a little overhanging turret, 
with a windlass and a pulley ; a bell, 
and a long rope dangling ; and low 
down in the centre of it, cased with 
iron, flanked by two heavy millstones 
of red granite, a receding doorway, 
half buried in the sand. Against 
this are thundering the heels of our 
boots, whilst our right hand jerks 
convulsively the dangling rope afore- 
said. 

Anon there descend from the tur- 
ret Arabic gutturals, framing the not 
unreasonable inquiry : “ Who, then, 
may you be downthere?” “Christians 
ond Sealine !” the answer, words 
which send, under such circumstances, 
though uttered trivially, a thrill 
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through the heart of the utterer. 
After a moment’s pause, there are 
heard grinding rumbling sounds from 
within : and the low door—it has a 
broken marble column for its thresh- 
old—opens slowly, and brown hands 
from under the brown sleeves of such 
a loose coarse frock as the Egyptian 
nt wears, grasp our hands right 
rotherly, and we are drawn gently in. 

A strange labyrinthine mass is this 
monastery of stone building, rough or 
plastered, and of round burnt brick 
domes topping them. The girdle of 
surrounding wall is large and lofty ; 
flights of steps lead up to a kind of 
rampart ledge which goes all round ; 
the great square tower has its en- 
trance from one such flight, but that 
is across a palm plank bridge, which 
ropes and pulleys can raise, cutting 
off communication. This tower is a 
three-storied keep, and on each story 
is a chapel, where, spite of every 
danger, prayer may be made in safety. 
Round the courts are ranged the cells 
of the ascetic brotherhood, in greater 
number than is needed by the twenty 
men in all, monks and lay brethren 
who occupy the monastery now. In 
one such court the green boughs of a 
few palms and tamarisks refresh the 
eye, close between the chapel of Fa- 
ther Honnes, a sainted man of ancient 
times, and the principal church, called 
by the name of the great Father Ma- 
carius himself. A creaking water- 
wheel, with earthen pots, supplies 
these precious trees with water ; but 
for the greater toil and sorrow of the 
brotherhood, it is fitter drink for 
thirsty plants than thirsty men, and 
their sweeter water must be fetched 
from the well of a deserted ruin, at 
the distance of a mile. 

Very grateful to us was the coolness 
and the shade of the vaulted room, 
where mats were unrolled for us, and 
where the busy hospitality of the 
kindly Copts soon spread out a repast 
on a i table like a magnified three- 
legged stool. There were little round 
brown loaves in abundance of hastily 
baked bread, a lordly wooden bowl, 
wherein some oily fluid floated; beaten 
eggs occupied the centre, and it was 
flanked lesser bowls of wood, 
wherein c small golden-skinned 
lemons, pickled whole, andsmall round 
cheeses of saltness and griminess inex- 
pressible. No man ate with us; for, 


though they pressed the food with 
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earnestness upon weary travellers out 
of the desert, they would keep strictly 
themselves, till sundown, the Lenten 
fast. None even, if we mistake not, 
drank of the coffee which was sup- 
plied abundantly to us; but there was 
one aged brother whom we observed 
indulging in the solace of a pinch of 
snuff, shaken out from a little bag 
upon the back of his wrinkled hand, 
and thence, not transferred to his nos- 
trils, but swallowed hastily. The dress 
of these good brethren did not differ 
in any appreciable degree from that 
of the poorer classes in Egyptian vil- 
lages and towns: such as wore tur- 
bans, wore them of the black folds 
which now, less strictly than in former 
days, distinguish Copt from Moslem 
in the general population. Their man- 
ners with us were simple and friendly : 
quiet and reverential when they took 
us into their church and chapels. They 
had an evident pride, poor people, in 
the silk hangings which curtained the 
wooden partitions that separate the 
sanctuary from the body of the church; 
though, sooth to say, there was but 
little gorgeousness about those thin 
silken curtains, adorned simply with 
the symbol of the cross. And we 
imagine that no feeling of religious 
indifference caused their yet evident 
indifference to dust, and cobwebs, and 
dilapidation. Few and rude are the 
——- which represent the Blessed 

Virgin, the sainted founder, and the 
great Coptic patron saint, George, of 
Cappadocia. There was no great 
manuscript beauty, nor yet much an- 
tiquity, about the service books we 
found in use, and over which the 
chanters in the chapel of Abou Hon- 
nes were bending, with their yellow 
waxen tapers giving but asorry light. 
One brother, at least, we found who 
spent much time in reproducing copies 
of such books, writing them in a clear, 
bold character. 

The long-ignored neglected treasures 
of their ancient manuscripts have long 
since been transferred to European 
libraries. Noteven Mr. Curzon,should 
he again revisit Abou Makar, will 
bring thence, unless we err strangely, 
any more such spoil. We could not 
clearly ascertain if memory of his so- 
journ lingered amongst them, although 
their European visitors be very few. 
Indeed we were astonished, consider- 
ing how plentiful in the towns and 
villages of Egypt are European tra- 
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yellers nowadays, by the simple, eager, 
childlike curiosity displayed by these 
men, who, certainly, had not spent all 
their lives within these massive iso- 
lating walls. The existence and ap- 
plication of a tooth-brush produced a 
novel and vivid sensation; and we 
overheard the wildest conjectures ha- 
zarded as to the rarity and value of 
the modest pewter box of camphor- 
ated chalk in which that tooth-brush 
plunged. No less excitement heralded 
the appearance and the poor attempt 
to use brushes of a very different 
kind; and the lamentable sketch we 
perpetrated of the court, where flou- 
rished the palms, was considered a 
miracle of pictorial skill. i Fed 
Dagr Sooriani, and Dagr Amba 
Bishoi, stand side by side. They have 
the same enclosing rampart of white 
wall as Abou Makar—they, too, have 
many-storied keeps, and lowly door- 
ways, barred and bolted, and granite 
illstones ready to be rolled against 
them, and so to set at defiance all as- 
sault of foemen unprovided with ar- 
tillery. They, too, date their founda- 
tions from the fourth century, and 
they, too, have built in among their 
walls fragments of an architectural 
beauty now unknown to them—a 
sculptured cornice, it may be, for a 
doorpost, and the shaft of a marble 
column for a lintel. But the sense of 
loneliness and of seclusion is mitigated 
here. For from their lofty walls the 
dwellers in either may behold the 
other, and feel that, at least, one more 
human habitation is at hand; and, 
though in one direction the sandy, 
welly desert is spread wide, out in 
other you may see the shining 
lakes, their skirting of green rushes, 
the flocks of wild fowl—nay, you ma 
discern the gatherers of saltpetre, and, 
in early spring, the wandering Arabs 
with their pasturing cattle. The gar- 
den space in these, moreover, is greater 
than at Abou Makar, and the vegeta- 
tion moreabundant. At Amba Bishoi 
the kind monks insisted on our tast- 
ing olives from their own trees, dates 
from their own palms. We saw the 
Nebk laden with its small round fruit, 
which we can only liken to sleepy crab 
apples filled with cherry stones; one 
or two of the flowering Mimosas had 
those golden blossoms of which the 
perfume makers of Nice and Mentone 
value and contrive to fix the delicate 
seent. Rows of flowering beans were 
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in the garden, thickly sown plots of 
onions and other edible plants besides. 
Here the sakia wheel brings up, from 
a deep well, cool water, clear and de- 
liciously sweet. We were loth to leave 
it when the appointed time was come. 
Absence of manuscripts was here al- 
most as complete as at Abou Makar, 
nevertheless we had more literary 
converse, such as it was ; and though, 
at first, the brethren could not, or 
would not, remember that, besides 
their service books, they were pos- 
sessed of at least one Kittab-e-sillemeh, 
or Arabo-Coptic vocabulary, that vo- 
lume.was produced at last. Their 
own ancient Coptic, now almost a 
sacred tongue, since it is the language 
of all public prayer and praise, is a 
dead, and very dead, dialect to them ; 
though the two monks with whom we 
sat poring at night over the kittab 
read Arabic fairly, there was a mani- 
fest difficulty in deciphering an un- 
usual Coptic word ; and not small was 
theirignorant marvel at some few suc- 
cessful attempts of ours to accomplish 
the feat, and at our comparison of 
terms with the Greek of the small 
New Testament we hadinhand. Great, 
also, was their wonder at our mention 
of the writings attributed to Macarius, 
of which they had no copy, but in- 
formed us that some were promised 
them from Cairo; and we failed to 
elicit from them any precise historical 
details or interesting traditional ac- 
counts of their ancient foundations. 

The Abyssinian community, with 
whom Mr. Curzon met with at Dagr 
Baramoos, are gone; but the fleas, 
or their descendants (for we know 
too little for science of the longevity 
of those lively creatures)—the fleas 
which attacked him so vigorously still 
flourish and abound in these distant 
monastic retreats. 

The mosquitoes, likewise, of the 
same race as those whereby the le- 
one histories inform us that the 
great Macarius was tormented there 
1,300 years ago, have not deserted the 
reeds and rushes which carpet the 
edges of the lakes. This fact we 
learned by personal experience, not 
at the monasteries, but after leaving 
them and crossing the water along 
shallows and spits of land left dry, 
piloted by a certain herdsman, whom 
we fell in with, and who saved us 
some hours riding round, by this op- 
portune short cut. 
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Upon the side of the monasteries— 
that is, the desert side—the sand, as 
we neared the lakes, was thickly 
dotted with the tracks of game: there 
was the gracefully-pointed hoof-mark 
of the gazelle, the clumsier imprint of 
the wild boar, the marks of hares and 
rabbits, and of the tiny jerboa. Very 
salt and very nauseous is the water 
of the lakes themselves; but we fancy 
that the creatures find in this covert 
some fresh springs likewise, such as 
we were shown and drank of close by 
the little rising ground, upon which 
the herdsman’s family and some others 
had built a cluster of reed huts to live 
in during the season when their cattle 
can find herbage in this neighbour- 
hood. Here, fresh eggs and rich 
white curds of buffalo milk furnished 
our breakfast. As we gave a long, 
last look upon the lakes, clouds of 
waterfowl were hovering and clanging 
over them in the distance, whilst, 
some hundred yards from where we 
sat, teal and wild duck swam about 
among the rushes: but not a tree was 
in sight, save where the palms peeped 
over the white monastery walls. The 
twin buildings of Sooriani and Amba 
Bishoi lay in front of us; and far on 
the right, the long outline of Dagr 
Baramoos: but the tossed and fan- 
tastic sand ridges on the left shut out 
from the view, in completest solitude, 
the distant Abou Makar. It was a 
wide, open landscape, not wholly 
without pictorial beauty—few land- 
scapes are—but it is, perhaps, seen 
to most advantage towards evening, 
when the blue atmosphere will lend it- 
self to pleasant illusions, such as that 
which caused us to tint, in all honesty, 
with a slight wash of green, the hilly 
pletenn beyond the monasteries, a 

ackground which theglaringsunlight 
of this morning shows in all the de- 
solation of its verdureless gravel and 
sand. 

Our backs are turned upon the lake, 
when, on our right, shrill cries are 
heard, and two men are seen running, 
with frantic gestures, to overtake us. 
A gleam of hope lights up the coun- 
tenance of the luckless, Noisy Hassan, 
who has been tearful, silent, and sick 
—yes, literally sick with sorrow ever 
since that disastrous hour in which 
his lamentations burst upon the night 
air in the desert. And the bright an- 
ticipation happily proves true: the 
breathless runners bring tidings of 
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the iron-grey. Scarcely will poor 
Hassan leave them space to recover 
their lost breath ; he hurries off with 
them, and disappears behind the 
sandhill, to appear again after a brief 
interval, gallopping in triumph upon 
the bare back of the recovered mule. 
The honesty which could restore the 
creature to its owner thus must not 
be too severely blamed for the slight 
imperfection of consistency which left 
the saddle and stirrups in the finder’s 
hands. Indeed, we were disposed, 
with our European notions, to ab- 
solve the honest fellows, who had, 
unbidden, put us in possession of the 
mule again, of all participation in a 
theft so paltry. But dragoman, and 
camel-driver, mule-drivers and all, 
declared that one damning circum- 
stance must needs convict them: 
they had restored the mule, had gone 
their way, and had not breathed the 
word backsheesh! In the teeth of 
such an argument, our lips at once 
were sealed, of necessity. 

Spite of the minor loss, it was no 
wonder that the glee of the noisier 
Hassan should burst forth as we 
trudged along, in snatches of queer 
Arab melodies, and in contented 
chuckles, which grew gradually into 
shouts of satisfaction. But that the 
callousness of the unsympathizing 
Buffalo should suddenly have given 
way—that he should chirp, and laugh, 
and sing, and grin from ear to ear, 
and hug his own shoulders now and 
then delightedly, seemed stranger— 
so strange, indeed, and unexpected, 
that all we, companions of the way, 
kept looking on iin with inquiring 
eyes. At last, his ecstatic secret was 
too mighty to be contained, and to 
our shame and grief, we found that 
for the party which had lost the mule 
to reflect upon the pilfering propen- 
sities of that which had found it, 
would be a pot and kettle matter 
after all. The rascally Buffalo had 
actually stolen a pair of leather slip- 
pers from the poor herdsmen with 
whom we had breakfasted, and had 
filled the folds of his wide blue shirt 
with bread purloined from the basket 
of the hospitable monks! We were 
too far advanced into the WAdy to 
return and make compensation, and 
we regret to own that our unfeigned 
indignation, and information given on 
the nature of the British tread-mill 
and its fitness for such cases, failed 
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to damp the exuberant exultation in 
his misdeeds of that most blame- 
worthy Buffalo. 

How we rattled over that scorch- 
ing gravel on this our return! No 
need to shower epithets on mule or 
donkey; they knew as well as we 
that green fields of basseem and the 
great stream lay before us. Scarcely 
would they consent to pause, and let 
us drink the sweet Nile water from 
the earthen bottles tendered to us by 
the men we met, according to the 
rule which it were a foul disgrace to 
any man here to neglect—that he 
who is going up the Wady should 
offer out of his store, presumed to be 
replenished from home, refreshment 
to the traveller coming down. 

On we went for nine long hours, 
and there suddenly uprose from the 
sandy sea the outstretched line of 
joyous green, interspersed with palm 

oves and tall minarets, and with a 
roken succession of trim white sails, 
like the necks and wings of swans 
descried above the grassy margin of 
an unseen rivulet. And now we are 
across the ferry by sun-down, chatting, 
in our broken Arabic, with the good 
folks of the little cluster of stalls and 
coffee-shops which face the broad, roll- 
ing flood. There is among them a 
lively little tobacconist, who contrives 
to spell out that El Masr, Cairo itself 
is our destination; and that yet we 
urpose, before that setting sun shall 
ave risen in heaven again, to turn 
our backs upon the straight road 
which leads thither, and ride for Kafr- 
e-Zagat. Not without some small ef- 
fort do we make him understand that, 
Inshallah ! should we reach that sta- 
tion in good time, to-morrow’s sunset 
will see us at the end of a journey 
which, on his own showing, will con- 
sume three days. “ Hark ye,” quoth 
he ; “ Hawajees ! it seemeth strange 
that going backward should, any how, 
attain the end of going forward ; and, 
after all”—this was his true, final, 
Parthian shot—“after all, these be 
mules and a donkey, intelligible ve- 
hicles of flesh and Toad: but is it, 
then, so clear that this ‘ Baboor’ (va- 
pore, steam-engine) has not, as some 
true believers say, an efreet in its iron 
paunch ?” 

All through the Wady the pace had 
been too good for the much-enduring 
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beast whence Ali Gamalji took his 
name. It was not till late that, hav- 
ing left that quadruped at home, he 
crossed the river to deliver into our 
hands a tiny bag abandoned in his 
hands. Good, honest fellow, he 
seemed to fear lest the malpractices 
of his compatriots should have left 
upon our minds a cloud of general 
suspicion ; and he entreated us before 
dismissing him to overhaul minutely 
its contents. And we will warrant 
him an honest fellow, not simply from 
the fact that, indeed, the little bag’s 
contents proved, by-and-by, intact ; 
but rather for the manly glow of satis- 
faction which suffused his dark-brown 
features when we answered that we 
would not think of insulting him by 
opening or searching into it. 

Have you ever passed a sultry night, 
dear reader, in the storeroom of a 
thrifty village housewife in the Delta, 
where heaps of durra-grain and other 
dry wealth strew the floor ; where oil- 
jars, butter-pots, and cheese-bowls are 
stowed in every corner !—where cocks 
and hens are chased by the house-cat 
upon the thin roofing of reed, and the 
cat herself charged gallantly upon the 
same by yelping curs !—where your 
bed-room door communicates with 
outer air only through the stable in 
which your mules of uncertain temper 
are, with the more saturnine donkey, 
huddled up in close companionship 
with the house-cow, her calf, and a 
sheep or two ? 

Ifo, you will understand how little 
it may cost a traveller, spite of a nine 
hours’ amble down the WAdy, and the 
coming forty miles between him and 
the railway station, to turn out in the 
clear, silvery moonlight, and push on. 


We seem to have dreamed a dream 
of desert life and far off ascetic monas- 
teries, for here is the Lancashire 
shriek and whistle again, and New- 
castle engine-drivers, and a French 
restaurant in the refreshment-room, 


and obsequious “ garcons.” Here be 
scores of Englishmen come by the last 
Peninsular and Oriental boat. Here 
we are in a first-class carriage again ; 
and, as the two Hassans grin adieu, 
we plunge into the columns of the 
Times, which give the startling news 
that Lord Palmerston is out. 











NoveEMBER the 15th, 18—, I received 

a report from Constable Hanly, of 
Ballytoher station, to the effect, that 
the house of a respectable widow, 
named Murphy, had been attacked on 
the previous night, and broken into 
by a party, two of whom were armed 
with pistols. The house had been 
robbed of aconsiderable sum of money, 
and the widow and her daughter se- 
verely beaten. The old woman had 
been treated in a barbarous manner. 
I lost not a moment in hastening to 
“visit the scene.” 

Mrs. Murphy was the widow of a 
man named Michael Murphy, who 
had been for several years a tenant to 
Colonel N——, of He held 
by lease about twenty acres of land 
at a fair rent. When he died he left 
behind him the widow, a son about 
water years of age, and a daughter, 
not then eighteen, together with a 
small amount which he had hoarded. 

No person was within at the time 
when the outrage was committed, ex- 
cept the widow, her daughter, and a 
servant girl. Her son, James Mur- 
phy, had gone to a distant fair, to sell 
calves, and had not returned. 

On my arrival at the house, about 
half-past eight o’clock in the morning, 
I found the state of the poor widow 
to be very alarming. I cleared the 
house, and. examined the daughter, 
who, after hesitation and weeping, 
stated that she knew one of the men, 
and he the principal. This was a 
young man named Thomas Courtney, 
of. Clo 





ongoon, and she could not be 
mistaken, as she had known him for 
ears. She had taxed him with it to 
is face when he was beating her 
mother, and told him she would hang 
him for the murder. The servant- 
girl corroborated this as to Thomas 
Jourtney ; but neither of them knew 
the other persons who had attacked 
the house. Courtney happened to be 
a young man of the most unexcep- 
= character in the neighbour- 


I proceeded to the house of Court- 
-—_ father, accompanied by two 
policemen. It was a mile from the 
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widow's; and on going in we found 
Thomas Courtney at breakfast with 
his father and mother, and a younger 
brother. They all stood up, and al- 
though there was evident surprise in 
their manner, there was nothing to 
indicate guilt or even confusion in 
Tom’s appearance. ‘ Welcome, your 
honour, welcome,” said father and 
son, almost in a breath. “Sit down, 
your honours, and take an air of the 
fire ; you’re out early, and the mornin’ 
is damp.” 

“No, thank you, Courtney,” said 
I. “The fact is, I have called upon 
business.” 

“Upon business, your honour ; why, 
then, is there any thing the matter ! 
Or is there any thing Tom or I can do 
for you ?” 

here was a freedom from any alarm 
in all this which it was painful to be 
obliged to dissipate. I asked Thomas 
where he had been all night? He 
said, at home ; and father and mother, 
both getting uneasy, declared they 
could swear he had. His brother 
Billy, who slept in the bed with him, 
said the same. I then told Courtney 
that he was my prisoner, charged 
with a serious offence, and I requested 
him not to say any thing. He would 
be brought before the magistrate, and 
it was better for the present that he 
should be silent. 

“Silent!” he cried, dashing the 
chair upon which he had been sitting 
against the ground; “silent! I care 
not who hears what I say. I stand 
at the world’s defiance; there’s no 
person so black as can injure me: and 
even if I had not my father and my 
mother, and my brother Billy there 
to clear me, I have enough within my 
breast to tell me that I can defy the 
world. I shall be ready in one minute, 
sir,” he added, in a calmer tone; and 
going to an inner room, he returned 
almost immediately, with his great 
coat and hat on. 

It were needless to pursue the scene 
which took place when the actual fact 
of his being about to be marched off 
forced itself upon his father and mo- 
ther. There was all that clapping 
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of hands and screaming upon the part 
of the mother, with silent and sullen 
preparation by the father to accom- 
pany him, interrupted with exclama- 
tions of “ Whist, I tell you—will you 
hold your tongue, you fool!” addressed 
to his wife, which are usual on such 
occasions. 

Before leaving the house, I made 
search for young Courtney’s clothes 
and shoes, for the night had been very 
wet ; but I found them dry and un- 
soiled. 

I then brought Tom Courtney away 
with me. He made light of any thing 
which could be brought against him ; 
said he was certain, when he was 
brought face to face with his accu- 
sera, he could defy them, and seemed 
confident of being permitted to return 
with his father ; told his mother not 
to fret, that he’d be back in a couple 
of hours, and to keep up her heart ; 
but as we started she threw herself, 
in a state of distraction, upon the 
stone bench in front of the house, 
rocking to-and-fro, with a sort of shi- 
vering moan, which it was piteous to 
hear, dying away in the wind, as we 
got farther from the door. 

On my arrival at the police bar- 
rack with Courtney, I learned that 
the Widow Murphy was in a poor 
state. The doctor feared there wasa 
fracture of the skull. She was also 
seriously injured by burning. Within 
the last half hour she had in some 
degree revived, and recognised her 
daughter. I then sent Catherine Mur- 
phy and Winefred Cox (the servant 
girl who had been in the house at the 
time of the attack) to my own head 
station, where I soon after brought 
the prisoner. I had sent a policeman 
across the fields to the magistrate, 
with a few lines in pencil to request 
he would come over as soon as possi- 
ble, as I feared there had been mur- 
der done during the night; and I had 
not long to wait his arrival. He re- 
ceived the informations of the daughter 
and the servant girl, both of whom 
swore in the most distinct manner 

inst Thomas Courtney as the prin- 
cipal, and he was fully committed for 
trial. 

The same day, James Murphy, hav- 
ing returned from a fair, came to me, 
and detailed a conversation he had 
with Tom Courtney two days before 
the fair ; of which more anon. 

The third day the doctor told me 
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the widow could not long survive. I 
lost no time, therefore, in sending for 
the magistrate. In less than an hour 
we met at her bed-side. 

On being interrogated, she said :-- 
“T know that ’m going to die, and it’s 
not of him I’m thinking, although he 
left my poor Jemmy an orphan,and my 
little girl without a mother; I’d rather 
say nothing at all about it; I forgive 
him; oh, let me die with the comfort of 
forgiveness upon my heart. He must 
have been mad, for he wasn’t drunk; 
but Pll not swear against him. [’m 
on my death-bed, and Tll take no 
oath at all. Oh, Tom, Tom, I forgive 
you! and may the Lord forgive youas 
I do this day!” The magistrate told 
her she would be required merely to 
tell the truth before God. He con- 
sidered she was bound in conscience 
to do so. 

“ Oh, I know that, sir,” she replied; 
“and sure you can have the truth 
from enough without asking it from 
a dyin’ woman ; there is Kitty her. 
self, and there’s Winny Cox, didn’t 
they both see him better than I did, 
and didn’t they both tax him to his 
face? And sure he never spoke a 
word, for he couldn’t deny it. Oh, 
Tom, Tom—Thomas Courtney, may 
the Lord forgive you this day! ’twag 
surely you and your party that mur- 
dered me. Oh, Tom, Tom, avic ma- 
chree, wouldn’t I give her to you an’ 
welcome before any boy in the parish, 
if she was for you; and didn’t Potten 
tell you, asthore, to wait and that 
maybe she’d come round. Oh, Tom, 
Tom, if I wanted help isn’t it to your- 
self I’'d send; and to think that it 
was _o Tom, that came and mur- 
dered me and robbed me, and that 
it’s on you I must lay my death at 
last. Oh, Tom, I wonder will the 
Lord forgive you, if I do this day.” 
Here she lay back, exhausted. 

The magistrate who had written all 
that was necessary of what she had 
said, and put it into proper form (I 
had written down every word pre- 
cisely asshe had utteredit : allthrough 
this narrative of actual occurrences I 
copy from my note-book), then read 
it over to her, and she continuedstead- 
fastly to affirm that Courtney had 
been the leader in the attack. 

November 19th, Constable Hanly 
arrived at my station early, with an 
account that the Widow Murphy 
died during the night. 

6 
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“Well, Hanly,” said I, “what is 
this you have to tell me now ?” 
“Why, then, sir, I'll tell you that. 
The very night the Widow Murphy’s 
house was attacked, the party called 
at the house of Phil Scam, who 
keeps a public-house at the cross- 
cous of Shroneen, and asked for whis- 
key. Moran, I hear, refused to open 
the door, and they smashed it in, and 
made him give them the whiskey. 
Now, sir, Phil Moran is an uncle of 
Tom Courtney’s; and, I believe, re- 
cognized him and spoke to him. I 
think, sir, this clenches the business, 
if it be true. And what makes me 
believe it the more, he left home ere 
yesterday mornin’, after the widow 
died, and has not returned ; but he 
let it slip the morning after it hap- 
ene as a good joke, and before he 
eard of the attack, and then he drew 
in his horns, and now he’s gone off.” 
Old Ned Courtney, Tom’s father, 
was one of the higher class of farmers. 
He was a most respectable man in 
every sense. He had realized a few 
hundred pounds, which lay to his 
credit in the Branch Bank of Ireland. 
He was a favourite with the gentry, 
who used to shake hands with him at 
the fairs, and ask his opinion about 
stock. Thomas was his eldest son. 
Tom was sent when a mere lad toa 
neighbouring school, where he soon 
exhibited great parts ; and ere three 
years had been accomplished, was fit 
to “blind the master’ in the classics. 
He would argue with him, and dis- 
coorse him for a whole hour with an 
ingenuity that baffled, and an elo- 
quence that astonished poor M‘Sweeny 
—such was the master’s name—while 
the younger scholars sat, with their 
mouths open and their “ Universles” 
on their knees, whispering and nudg- 
ing in wonder and delight, to see the 
master scratching his “head with his 
left hand, while every moment he 
drew the thumb of his right across 
the tip of his tongue, and with a ra- 
pidity that almost eluded the quickest 
eye (and Tom’s eye was quick), turned 
the leaves over and over, backwards 
and forwards, quoting a line here and 
there, as much as to say, “ Why; thin, 
you young jackanapes, you, there is’nt 
a line of it, from cover to cover (the 
book had none), that I had’nt at my 
fingers’ ends before you were born. 
‘Tityre tu patule recubans’—och, 
bother—{another turn or two), ‘0, 
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Formose puer nimium ne crede colori’ 
—bah ! can you translate that, Misther 
Courtney, eh ?” 

“You're out there, at all events, 
Mr. Mac, for I never had a bit.” 

“ Well, you’re as consated as if you 
had. Stan’ up there, three syllables, 
will you ?” and thus would half an 
hour’s sparring take place between 
M‘Sweeny and his pupil. 

About this time, too—for Tommy 
was now past sixteen (and it is ex- 
traordinary howearly the Irish young- 
sters take a notion)—Tom Courtney 
fell in love with Catherine Murphy, 
the daughter of the widow Murphy, 
of Cortheen ; she was a beautiful 
girl, somewhat about his own age. 
But,if my remark about the youngsters 
falling in love thus early be applicable 
to the boys, believe me, it is no less 
true as regards the girls in Ireland— 
and, early as Tommy was in the field, 
he was not in time, for there was one 
before him; and Catherine refused to 
hear a word from him, point-blank, 
though without telling him why. But 
he soon found out; and as he shorily 
afterwards changed the scene and 
manner of his life, and perhaps many 
of the feelings with which his boyish 
days were associated, he thought 
but seldom of Catherine Murphy. 
Tom continued, however, to go to 
M‘Sweeny’s school for another year, 
at the end of which he had learned 
more than M‘Sweeny could teach, and 
“was quite all out and entirely” —to 
use the pedagogue’s own words, “ be- 
yant his ingenuity or comprehinsion 
to resolve.” Mr. M‘Sweeny, there- 
fore, called one morning on old Court- 
ney, and told him “ that he’d have to 
send Masther Courtney to some other 
school, for that he could get no good 
of him—that in place of larnin’ his 
lessons and houldin’ his tongue, as a 
clever boy ought, and takin’ the larnin’ 
from thim that was able to give it, 
it’s what he was always intherruptin’ 
him, startin’ him questions, and 
meanderin’ about books that he was’nt 
within a year and a-half of.” 

It was decided that Tom should 
enter the church, and he spent three 
years at Maynooth. 

It was before the end of the third 
year that Courtney unexpectedly ap- 
peared at home, having nothing what- 
ever of a clerical appearance about 
him, and unhesitatingly declared “that 
he never would go back to Maynooth, 
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as he had given up all idea of ever 
ing into the ministry—at least 
to—— ;” and here he stopped short, 
and would give no reason for any 
ping he either had done or intended 
to do. 

After this interview it began to be 
iy generally reported through the 
parish that young Courtney had 
turned Protestant—a circumstance 
which, as he had not been at mass 
since his return, was also pretty gene- 
rally believed. On the other hand, 
however, he had not been at church ; 
but this was an extreme step, which, 

rhaps, he was not prepared to brave, 
if his views were even so decided or 
confirmed as to have prompted it. 

Tom Courtney wastall. 31 is glossy, 
dark hair grew in rich curls back- 
wards from a broad and manly fore- 
head, and contrasted with the marble 
whiteness of a long neck, which Byron 
might have envied. His eyes shone 
with a dark, but soft brilliancy which 
prevented you from being able to 
ascertain their precise colour. His 
nose was straight and perfectly formed. 
His cheeks were pale—very pale— 
except at times when exercise or the 


excitement of debate or argument 
tinged them with a bloom which, for 
a@ moment, you thought rendered him 


handsomer than usual ; but, when it 
was gone, you thought you were 
wrong, and that the pale cheek be- 
came him most. In disposition Tom 
Courtney had hitherto been con- 
sidered a most amiable and benevo- 
lent young man ; and his character 
for every thing that was correct and 
good had been proverbial. 

Matters lay in abeyance for three 
months. It was now the middle of 
February ; the assizes drew near, no- 
thing new had turned up, and Philip 
Moran had not been heard of—a very 
damaging fact for poor Tom Court- 
ney’s case. 

arch 2nd.—Hanly had found Philip 
Moran, at Carrickfergus, where he 
had fled to a friend’s house. I brought 
him before the magistrate, with the 
view of having his informations taken. 
He refused, “however, to be sworn, 
maintaining an unbroken silence. The 
magistrate explained to him the posi- 
tion in which he was placed if his 
evidence was against his nephew ; but 
that, at the same time, he had a duty 
to perform from which he should not 
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shrink ; but Moran only compressed 
his lips the more closely, as if deter- 
mined not to speak. The magistrate 
then told him if he continued to re- 
fuse, he had no course left but to com- 
mit him to gaol. His only reply was, 
“God’s will be done, I do refuse.” 
A committal was then made out, and 
Philip Moran lay that night not four 
cells distant from his nephew in the 
county gaol. 

March 7th.—It was now the even- 
ing before the assizes, at least the 
evening before the trials. The Crown 
Judge, Sir William Smith, had ar- 
rived, apened the commission, given 
his charge to the grand jury, and re- 
tired to his lodgings; the town was in 
a bustle ; two sentries were measuring 
about duelling distance before the 
judge’s door. The sherifi’s carriage 
was rolling up the street ; police, with 
their packs, were arriving in small 

arties from the distant stations ; and 
odging-housesand eating-houses were 
on the alert. Two of these police 
parties met from different directions 
at the head of the main street, when 
the following incident occurred :-— 
Constable Collert, with two men, 
plumped up against Constable Ferriss, 
with one man, at the corner of the 
street. 

“Hallo! boys,” said Ferriss, “where 
do you put up ? let us stop together ; 
Martin Kavanagh recommended us to 
stop at Frank Hinnegan’s, a quiet, de- 
cent house, and no resort of any one 
but respectable people ; come along 
with us, you'll not get cheaper or bet- 
ter lodgings in the town ; come along.” 

“Ay,” replied Collert, “so it is, 
but it’s very far from the court and 
the parades ; we’re three totwo against 

you, and come with us to Jemmy 
M‘Coy’s, it’s justas cheap and respect- 
able a house as Hinnegan’s, and not 
half so far from the parades. Hinne- 
gan’s, I know, is a clean, comfortable 
house, but it’s an out-of-the-way 
place.” 

“Did you ever stop in it?’ said 
Ferriss. 

“T did; one quarter sessions,” said 
Collert ; “and, indeed, a cheap, nice 
house it is ; but, I tell you, ’tis out of 
the way, so come away with us to 
M‘Coy’s: the County Inspector is 
very sharp as to time—he’s always on 
parade himself ; I vote for M‘Coy’s, 
tis quite close to our work, boys.” 
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“Toss up for choice,” said a young 
sub who had not yet spoken, “and 
let us all abide by the winner.” 

“Done!” said Ferriss, “though I 
am very unlucky.” 

“ Agreed,” said they all in a voice, 
and out came a halfpenny from 
Ferriss’s pocket. 

“Tl cry,” said Collert. 

“With all my heart,” said Ferriss. 

Up it went. 

“ Head,” cried Collert. 

“ You lost,” said Ferriss, “it’s legs ; 
I won, for oncein my life, boys ; maybe 
there’s luck in that Manx halfpenny.” 

They all then adjourned to Hinne- 
gan’s lodging-house. 

But why, you will say, drag in such 
nonsense as this into the story, and at 
such atime? It is trifling and unne- 
cessary. I reply : pray, reader, be not 
too hasty in passing an opinion upon 
apparently small matters. The inci- 
dentis trifling, but itis not unnecessary. 

March 9th.—Tom Courtney stood 
erect in the front of the dock, and 
never took his eyes off the clerk of 
the crown while he was reading the 
indictment. When he had ended with 
the usual question of “ How say you, 
are you guilty or not?’ Courtney 
threw his eyes, as it would appear, 
through the vaulted roof up into the 
very heaven, and replied, in a voice 
which was not loud, but which, in its 
beauty and distinctness, was heard by 
the farthest individual in the court— 
“ Not guilty, so help me, God, in this 
my great extremity,” and he leaned 
forward, faintingly. 

Mr. B——,, the famous counsel, was 
assigned to the prisoner. 

The trial commenced with an able 
statement from the counsel for the 
crown. Catherine Murphy was the 
first witness. She stated, that on the 
14th of November she was in her mo- 
ther’s house. Her brother, James, was 
absent at a fair ; some time after mid- 
night there was a loud knocking at the 
door ; witness got up, and put on her 
clothes ; was greatly frightened ; her 
mother told her not to speak. Winny 
Cox slept on a loft over a small room 
that was off the far side of the kitchen ; 
Winefred Cox got up also, while the 
knocking was going on, and just as 
she was coming down from the loft, 
the door was smashed in upon the 
floor, and two men entered. They lit 
a candle at the fire; knew the man 
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that blew the coal; knew him when 
the light of the coal was flaring on his 
face, as well as after the candle was 
lit; could not be mistaken, as she 
knew the prisoner from the time they 
were children, and her heart jumped 
up when she saw it was Tom Court- 
ney. The men were armed with pis- 
tols ; they came to the bedside where 
her mother lay ; one of them seized 
her by the arm and made her sit up ; 
on her oath, it was the prisoner, and 
“it’s at his door I lay my mother’s 
death.” 

There was here a sensation and 
murmur through the court ; but, after 
a few moments, the examination was 
continued. 

“Witness knew the prisoner for 
many years ; he was son to a neigh- 
bour ; is positive that he is the man; 
the prisoner demanded where the 
money was ; her mother denied that 
she had any money in the house ; the 
prisoner then struck her with the end 
of the pistol ; knew that her mother 
had a small box with some money in 
it; thinks about fourteen or fifteen 
pounds besides some silver, but did 
not know where she kept it ; if she 
knew she would have told the pri- 
soner at once, to save her mother ; told 
her mother, for God’s sake, to tell 
him where it was, and let all their bad 
luck go with it; her mother replied, 
‘Never: Tom, you're the last man 
breathing I thought would do me an 
ill turn, and only for you struck me, 
Id think it was joking you are, or 
through liquor, what I never saw on 
you yet.’ They then dragged my 
mother out of the bed, and brought 
her into the kitchen, where they struck 
her again, but she would not tell ; 
they drew out the rakings of the fire 
upon the hearth, and threw her down 
upon them; the prisoner held her 
under the arms, and the other man 
pulled her legs from under her ; wit- 
ness then roared murder, and seized 
the prisoner by the throat ; called the 
prisoner by his name, and said, ‘ Tom 
Courtney, I'll hang you as high as the 
castle for this night’s work ;’ he gave 
witness a blow which staggered her 
over against the wall, and said, ‘Give 
up the money, before there’s mischief 
done ; her mother was screaming 
very loud. When they first threw her 
mother down upon the coals, Winny 
Cox jumped down off the loft and 
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ppled with the second man ; with 
Vinny’s help, and what witness could 
do after she got the blow, her mother 
struggledintothe middle of the kitchen 
floor, and said, ‘Give them the box, 
Kitty, it’s in the little press at the 
head of the bed,’ and she fainted off. 
They then departed, leaving her mo- 
ther, as she thought, dead ; saw the 
notes in the box when the prisoner 
opened it ; there was also a purse in 
the box with some silver in it, which 
belonged to witness herself; would 
know it again if she saw it amongst a 
thousand—a good right she’d have, 
*twas the prisoner himself gave it to 
her, about four years ago; it wasa 
leather purse, lined with silk, and 
there were letters upon it; witness 
gave it to her mothertokeepforsafety ; 
did not know the second man that 
came into the house.” 

This witness was cross-examined at 
much length by Mr. B , princi- 
pally as to her former intimacy with 
the prisoner, but nothing was elicited. 

Winefred Cox was next examined, 
and she corroborated every syllable 
that had been sworn to by the first 
witness in its most minute particu- 
lars: heard Catherine Murphy say, 
“Tom Courtney, Pll hang you for 
this night’s work, its often my mother 
nursed you, to murder her at last ;” 
knew the prisoner for many years, 
aud could not be mistaken. 

Philip Moran was then sent for to 
the witness room, and put upon the 
table, and here there was a very pain- 
ful scene indeed—not a being in court 
whose heart did not beat. 

Moran never raised his eyes, never 
opened his lips; he moved not; he 
did not appear to breathe. The clerk 
of the crown held forth the book and 
told him to take it, but his arms 
seemed as though they were dead by 
his side. The counsel for the crown 
rose, and addressing his lordship, said, 
“My lord, this is a most material 
witness, and however painful the posi- 
tion in which he stands towards the 

risoner, and in which we stand in 
being obliged to bring him forward— 
for I understand he is his uncle—the 
case is one of such magnitude in itself, 
and so peculiar as regards the unfor- 
tunate man in the dock, that we feel 
it imperative upon us to establish it 
hy the mouths of many witnesses. 
The prisoner, I understand, has hith- 
erto borne a most excellent character, 
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and I am aware that such will be 
attested here this day by many most 
respectable persons; but this very fact, 
my lord, only makes it the more in- 
cumbent upon us to fortify our case 
by all the evidence we can fairly bring 
to bear upon it, in order to satisfy, 
not only the jury, but the public, be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt, as to the 
guilt of the prisoner.” 

“T have no doubt he will give his 
evidence,” said the judge. “Witness, 
listen tome.” Not amove—nota stir. 

“Witness, pray direct your eyes to- 
wards me, while I address a very few 
words to you,” continued the judge. 

Had he been made of marble he 
could not have been more immov- 
able—death could not have been 
more still. I think the judge thought 
he must have been in a fit of some 
kind, for he seemed perplexed, and 
IT heard him ask, in an undertone, 
if the medical gentleman who had 
charge of the gaol was in court, and 
directed him to be sent for. In the 
meantime he again addressed him 
by saying, “ Witness, I am quite 
certain you must hear what I say, at 
least I shall take it for granted that 
you do: your present course cannot 
avail you, the law must be vindicated, 
and however painful it may be to you, 
you must give your evidence, or should 
you persist in refusing to do so, I 
shall have no course left but to com- 
mit you to prison, and that, let me 
add, indefinitely.” 

Still not a word—nota move. Here 
the prisoner started up from the posi- 
tion he had all this time maintained, 
and called out, “Uncle Philip—Uncle 
Philip, won’t you speak to me? You 
will—you must.” 

This seemed to act like magic on 
the witness, for he turned quickly 
round and gazed his nephew in the 
face as he continued, “Uncle Philip, 
take the book and give your evidence 
like a man—what are you afraid of? 
Think you not that your unwilling- 
ness to tell the truth must be con- 
strued into an unwillingness to injure 
me; may it not—nay, must it not— 
impress the jury and the public as 
clearly against me as any evidence 
which you can give. Uncle Philip, 
there is but one consideration which 
should tempt you to hold out in this 
manner, and that is a consciousness 
of having been induced through any 
influence, to be about to state that 
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which is not the fact: if that be the 
case, you do well to pause ;—but no, 
it is an unworthy thought, and I ask 
your pardon ; the love you have borne 
my mother and myself, and the whole 
course you have adopted in this mel- 
ancholy business forbid the supposi- 
tion.” Here the prisoner was com- 
napa overcome, and again covering 

is face with his hands, ; writhed in 
the agony of distress—’twas the word 
mother that unmanned him. 

I have been for upwards of thirty 
years in the habit of attending like 
places, and I never witnessed such a 
scene. 

Presently the prisoner regained his 
self-possession, and “ proudly he flung 
his clustering ringlets back,” and con- 
tinued, “Rouse yourself, Uncle Philip, 
take the book and give your evidence; 
I know you will swear nothing but 
what you believe to be the truth.” 

“Tis a difficult thing, Tom,” said 
his uncle, turning round, “and for 
all I have to say it isn’t much.” 

As he took the book, I heard Tom 
Courtney say, “God help you, Uncle 
Philip; they might have spared you 
this, for they have enough.” 

Philip Moran was then sworn and 
examined: kept a public house at 
Raheen; on the night the widow 
Murphy’s house was attacked, very 
late, or towards morning, some per- 
sons called at his house and asked for 
whiskey, refused to give it to them at 
that hour; they said they were tra- 
vellers and were very wet, that they 
should get it ; looked out through the 
window, saw three persons; it was 
a moonlight night, but very wet; 
thought he knew one of the men who 
stood a little to one side; told them 
to go home, that they could be no 
strangers; one of them swore they 
would smash in the door if it was not 
opened, but that they had plenty of 
money, and would pay well for the 
whiskey ; thought the easiest way to 

et rid of them was to give them 
the whiskey; lit a candle, and drew 
half a pint; did not wish them to 
come in, and brought it to the door, 
which he opened ; two of them stood 
inside, and said it was a shame to 
keep them so long in the rain, be- 
cause they were strangers. Witness 
turned the light of the candle upon 
the man who stood outside, looked 
sharp at him, and said, “there’s one 
of you no stranger at all events, Tom, 
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what’s the matter? won’t you come 
in and dry yourself;’ he made no 
reply, and witness said, “you had 
better go home, Tom, as fast as you 
can ;’ knew Tom Courtney since he 
was born; is his uncle by his mother ; 
the prisoner came no nearer, at any 
time, than where he first stood, about 
four yards. 

This witness was then called upon 
by the Crown to state positively 
whether the prisoner was one of those 
three men, or if he had any doubt. 
He was positive that the man who 
stood outside was the prisoner; he 
did not know either of the other men, 
they were strangers. 

This witness was cross-examined 
with great ingenuity, principally as to 
the dress which the prisoner had on; 
whether it was that usually worn by 
him, and the opportunity he had of 
distinctly seeing his face. Upon the 
whole this cross-examination was not 
unsuccessful of a rather favourable 
impression towards the prisoner. 

As the old man turned to go down 
his eyes met those of his nephew. 
They were within four feet of each 
other, and Moran having gazed at 
him for a moment, threw his arms 
and shoulders across the rails of the 
dock, and clasping him round the 
neck, he cried, “Oh, Tom, forgive me; 
but I could not wrong my soul.” 

“Stand back, Uncle Philip,” said 
Courtney, “you'll drown me with 
your tears. I know you have sworn 
what you believe to be the truth, and 
I would disown you if you would do 
any thing else—even to save my life.” 

e then staggered down, or rather 
was helped down, and you could have 
heard his sobs dying away in the dis- 
tance as he was supported out of the 
court. 

James Murphy was examined, and 
stated that Courtney casually had met 
him on the road, some days before 
the attack, and advised him to go to 
the fair to sell his calves, as it was 
an excellent market. 

The Widow Murphy’s dying decla- 
ration was then read, when a murmur 
of surprise and indignation ran through 
the court. Persons who had hitherto 
felt inclined to sympathize with the 
prisoner began now to look upon him 
as a hardened and hypocritical ruffian. 

The case for the prosecution closed. 

The leading witness for the defence 
was Courtney’s brother, Billy, a hand- 
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some lad :—“ Recollected the night the 
Widow Murphy’s house was attacked; 
slept on that night in the bed with 
his brother. Witness and the pri- 
soner went to bed about ten o'clock ; 
locked the house-door, and hung the 
key behind the parlour-door ; the pri- 
soner got into bed first ; he slept next 
the wall, and witness slept on the 
outside. Prisoner and witness both 
said their prayers before they got 
into bed. The prisoner was in the 
bed in the morning when witness 
awoke. Turned two or three times 
in the night, and, on his solemn oath, 
the prisoner was in the bed on all 
these occasions.” 

Cross-examined by Mr. F 

“The prisoner had other clothes in 
a box in the same room; could have 
got them without touching those on 
the chair.” 

“Could he not have left the house, 
then, without your knowledge, sir?” 

“Tis just possible; but I am posi- 
tive he never did.” 

“Do you mean to swear, sir, that 
he did not do that which it was pos- 
sible he could have done without 
your knowledge!” 

“Tl tell you——” 

“No, sir, you'll tell me nothing 
until you give me a direct answer. 
I ask you, sir, again, and for the last 
time, will you take it upon yourself 
to swear that the prisoner did not 
leave the house that night after you 
and he went to bed?” 

“T will not swear it positively.” 

“You may go down, sir.” 

“You were going to say something 
just now,” said the judge. 

“T was going to say, 1ay lord, that 
T would not swear positively to any 
thing which I did not actually know 
to be a fact of my own knowledge; 
and in this case, although [ am quite 
satisfied in my own mind that the 
prisoner did not leave the house on 
that night, yet as the possibility does 
exist that he could ton done 80, 
however safe I might believe myself 
to be in swearing it, I think it would 
be wrong to do so.” 

“Tt is a very honest answer, my 
good boy,” broke in Mr. B , ‘and 
stamps truth upon every tittle of your 
evidence.” 

The witness here became much af- 
fected; his eyes filled with tears, and 
the corners of his mouth worked and 
twitched with emotion. He put a 
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handkerchief to his eyes as he turned 
to go down—more, I think, to hide 
his brother as he passed than to 
check his tears; but the prisoner 
stretched out his arms, and grasped 
him by the shoulder as he passed, 
saying, 

“God bless you, Billy, you’re all 
right, man—you’re all right. Forgive 
me if I was afraid of your love.” 

Billy then cael through the 
crowd, carrying the sympathy and be- 
lief of every one who heard his evi- 
dence with him. 

The only other evidence which was 
brought forward was as to character, 
and certainly if it could have availed 
in opposition to the flood of evidence 
which was against the prisoner, he 
would have been turned from the 
dock a free man; the highest and 
most noble in the county, one and 
all, bore cheerful and distinct testi- 
mony to the amiability and uniformly 
good character and conduct of Tom 
Courtney ; the priests (for they still 
claimed him) Powe forward to 
the table, to bear witness to his bene- 
volence and kind-heartedness, from 
a very child—and the case closed. 

The judge slowly turned himself 
round towards the jury, and made a 
very long pause—so long that it be- 
came at last the subject of whispers 
from one to another, and I heard 
some one say that he was only wait- 
ing for the buzz (which always takes 
place at that moment in a crowded 
court) to subside—but J did not think 
it was. 

He commenced, however, and it 
was the signal for death-like silence. 
I shall not follow him through his 
charge; he left no point of view in 
which he did not put the case. I 
shall never forget his voice, his 
views, his periods. He closed, and 
during the whole of his charge he 
never once used the words, “on the 
other hand, gentlemen”—(alas! there 
was no other hand to turn to); nor 
did he close with that general and 
hackneyed finale to all charges, “if 
they had a doubt, a reasonable doubt” 
(and it was a termination of which his 
humanity rendered that judge particu- 
larly fond); but in this case he seemed 
to feel—the whole court felt—that it 
would have been out of place; and 
his closing words were: “I leave, 
then, the case with you, gentlemen ; 
and I do so with a firm persuasion, 
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that as upright, conscientious jurors, 
you will do your duty without re- 
spect to persons, and fearless of the 
result, founded on the evidence, and 
the evidence alone, which has been 
brought before you.” 

Oh! what a hum—what a buzz— 
what whispering, and wiping of faces, 


what altering of elbows on the ledges of 


the seats, what slight shaking of heads 
and compressing of lips, as people 
looked in each other’s faces while the 
jury rose to retire; and “ Poor young 
fellow;” “God help him;” “Unfortu- 
nate mother;” and such like remarks, 
passed in an undertone from one to 
another. I lifted up my heart in si- 
lent prayer to God that He would 
indeed help both him and his mother 
in that distracting, frightful hour. 
Not a man, not a woman, not a 
child—and there were children there 
—left the court, although there were 
numbers who had not tasted food for 
nearly twelve hours ; such was the 
awful suspense, the dreadful anxiety 
to learn that which every person there 
knew to as great a certainty as that 
the sun which had been some time 
set would rise again in the morning. 
Contrary to all expectation, the 
jury remained in for nearly half an 
hour—not that they doubted (as I 
learned afterwards), but from a sheer 
reluctance to hand in the fatal word. 
Indeed it was the good sense and hu- 
manity of one of the jurors which 
prevented them from giving further 
delay (such was their repugnance), by 
representing that every moment they 
remained in beyond what was reason- 
able, in so plain a case, was only cal- 
culated to nourish a vain and delusive 
hope in the ore breast, and lead 
him to the belief, that it was possible 
to take a favourable view of the case. 
The justice, the humanity of this was 
at once acquiesced in; and the jury 
room door opened, and forth came a 
reluctant but conscientious jury. The 
issue paper was handed down. The 
clerk of the crown read over the 
names of the jurors, and read aloud, 
though his voice trembled as he ut- 
tered it, the awful word, “Guitry,” 
adding the useless, but usual words, 
“have you any thing to say why sen- 
tence of death and execution should 
not be passed upon you ?” 
The prisoner, on hearing the word 
“ Guilty,” had brought his hands to- 
gether, stretched his arms along the 
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front rail of the dock, and laid his 
head down upon the backs of his 
hands. In this position he remained 
evidently struggling with inward emo- 
tion. There was a death-like silence 
then, indeed, in the court, as there 
always is immediately previous to the 
sentence of death being passed. At 
length the judge—who had been gaz- 
ing at some imaginary object in the 
air—said, “ Prisoner.” 

At the word, the convict, for such, 
indeed, he now was, started up into 
an erect position, and pushing back 
his long dark hair, which had fallen 
down over his forehead and eyes, 
showed a face of marble whiteness, 
but an unstirring eye of surpassing 
beauty. 

“ Prisoner,” said the judge, again. 

“My lord,” said the prisoner, “I 
have been asked if I have any thing to 
say why sentence of death and execu- 
tion should not be passed upon me. If 
the question be not altogether an in- 
sult or a mockery, may I be permitted 
to say a few words to the Court—not, 
I am aware, that they can have any 
influence upon my fate, but, my lord, 
that they may be remembered when 
Tam no more ;” and his lips quivered. 

The judge made no answer, rather 
permitting him to proceed, than giving 
him permission. 

“My lord, Ihave been found guilty 
of a crime of which I am as innocent 
before Heaven as any person who now 
hears me or looks upon me, standing 
here, in the eyes of the law, a con- 
victed murderer, and about to receive 
sentence of death and execution—oh! 
terrible, terrible words! There may 
be eyes now looking at me, there may 
be ears now listening to me, of those 
who know and who could prove my in- 
nocence, even at this moment. If such 
there be in the court [and the prisoner 
turned round and surveyed the crowd 
in rere of the dock], let them behold 
me—let them listen to my words. Of 
course, my lord, I allude to the real 
perpetrators of this horrid crime, 
should any of them be here, and 
which is not impossible. Do I ex- 
pect, then, that if they be, they or 
any of them will stand forth and 
avow it? Alas, no! I have no such 
hope ; ’tis not in human nature ; and 
the hearts which would perpetrate 
such a cruel deed will be but too glad 

to chuckle in the security of my con- 
viction.” [Here there was a great 
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bustle in the centre of the crowd be- 
hind the dock, and a strong-looking 
man, who had fainted from the heat, 
was removed into the street, where 
the fresh air soon revived him; but 
I do not believe he returned into 
the court, and I heard somebody say 
that he was a stranger.| “ They may 
hear,” continued the prisoner, when 
silence was restored, “from the lips 
of a dying man, that they are about 
to commit another murder, and that, 
sooner or later, justice will overtake 
them, and my character will be re- 
deemed, and my memory rescued from 
disgrace and shame—perhaps ere I be 
rotten in the grave.” 

Sir William knit his brow, and 
seemed as if he would have stopped 
him. He at once perceived it, and 
added 

“ Pardon the expression, my lord— 
this is not a time for choice of words ; 
but if I have used an undignified or 
improper expression while addressing 
your lordship, pardon me, I pray, and 
attribute it rather to the agony of the 
position in which I am placed, than 
to any want of respect.” 

The judge appeared satisfied, and 
the eee continued— 

“ My lord, I cannot, and I do not, 
while asserting my innocence, quarrel 
with either your lordship’s charge, or 
with the verdict of the jury; I do not 
even know how to quarrel with the 
evidence. I never injured any one of 
the witnesses ; on the contrary, I had 
far other feelings at one time—per- 
haps far other objects than injury 
towards one of them. I cannot, and 
I do not, believe that Catherine Mur- 
phy’s poor old mother—her murdered 
mother—and my heart still bleeds at 
the contemplation of her sufferings 
and death—I cannot believe, I say, 
that she rushed for judgment to her 
God with a perjured lie upon her 
lips; I cannot believe that either she 
or Catherine has sworn what they 
knew to be false. I cannot believe 
that James has turned an innocent 
and casual conversation against me 
for a wicked purpose, knowing me to 
be innocent. He, at least, my lord, 
has sworn the truth. I freely admit 
the accuracy of the conversation de- 
tailed in his evidence ; it was a casual 
matter, with no other object than to 
serve him, and founded upon the suc- 
cess of my own father upon similar 
occasions. Besides, were my object 
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that which has been attributed to it, 
might I not as well have said to James 
Murphy, ‘James, I wish you would 
go away to the fair of G—— on 
Thursday next, for I want to murder 
your mother on that night,’ as have 
acted the subsequent part I did, had 
such been the object of the conversa- 
tion which actually did take place. 
Who but a fool would have held such 
a conversation with him, had he not 
made arrangements to fly with his 
booty before he returned. Did I fly? 
You have heard where and how I was 
found. Intimately known, as I was, 
to the widow, to Catherine, and the 
servant girl, undisguised to have en- 
tered the house, and committed mur- 
der and robbery, and then returned 
to my own house, not more than a 
mile distant, sat down to my break- 
fast, and calmly waited the result ; 
could I, Isay, have courted an ignomi- 
nious and shameful death more open- 
ly, more successfully, more promptly, 
than by such a course? But I oes 
not alluded to my uncle. Can I be- 
lieve that Philip Moran—the only 
brother of her whose heart I now see 
breaking almost beneath your lord- 
ship’s bench, and which, I doubt not, 
in mercy, may be cold before my own 
—can I believe that he would join a 
foul conspiracy to take away the life 
of an innocent man, and that man his 
sister’s son—a conspiracy, too, the 
success of which must be purchased 
by multiplied perjury of the deepest 
dye, and for which no depth of inge- 
nuity can divine a motive? I cannot 
believe that he or they have done so. 
What shall I say, then ?—that I am 
guilty? No, my lord; as I stand be- 
fore the God of heaven, who knoweth 
my heart, I am not guilty.” 

The convict here paused for a mo- 
ment, and turned his head towards 
one of the side boxes below him. 

“T have just heard a remark, my 
lord,” he continued, “expressing sur- 
prise that I did not address this state- 
ment to the jury before they retired, 
rather than to the Court after the 
verdict. I doubt that the law would 
have permitted me to do so; but I 
do not doubt the futility of such a 
course, neither does the gentleman 
who defended my case; else, had he 
not been silent, were it lawful; had I 
been permitted, I should have de- 
clined to doso. And why?! Because 
I felt the impossibility of any thing 
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which I could say to contend against 
the evidence, and whatever I set forth 
must have been received by the jury 
and the public as false and hypocriti- 
cal, coming at such a time, in the 
vain and delusive hope of swaying 
men’s minds in my favour, and T 
should but too surely have added the 
brand of liar to that of murderer upon 
my name. It may not be so now: 
the die is cast—my doom is sealed. 
That short word, written in silence by 
your foreman, and spoken aloud by 
the officer of the Crown, has removed 
my case into a higher court. I stand 
now, not so much before your lord- 
ship as before the Lord of heaven. 
At His tribunal I must soon appear ; 
and falsehood, which could never 
have availed to save me, would be 
worse than useless now. I may, 
therefore, hope there are some, at 
least—perhaps many—here, who will 
believe my words, when I again de- 
clare, in this awful moment, that I 
am wholly innocent of act, part, or 
knowledge of this dreadful crime. I 
believe, my lord, that an inscrutable 
Providence, whose ways are past find- 
ing out, has permitted—for some 
mysterious purpose, which neither 
you, my lord, nor I can scan—a fatal 
delusion to fall upon the minds of all 
those who have this day witnessed 
against me. He has the power even 
still to dispel it; and should He 
hasten His mercy in time to save we 
from a cruel and ignominious death, 
how shall I live to thank Him—to 
serve him ; but if not”——{ Here the 
unhappy man exhibited great emo- 
tion ; his lips quivered, his voice 
trembled, and his whole frame shook. | 
“ But if not,” he continued, recover- 
ing himself, “and that my doom in 
this world shall, indeed, be fixed, I 
trust I can say ‘His will be done; 
but, for the sake of my memory and 
my character, and for the sake of 
those who loved me here, I hope and 
trust He will reveal it when I am 
gone.” 

He paused, and the judge, thinking 
he had finished, put his hand behind 
him, doubtless for the purpose of as- 
suming the black cap. 

“ A very few words more, my lord, 
and I have done. I doubt not that 
your lordship will tell me that you 
perfectly coincide with the propriety 
of the verdict, and that no person 
who has heard the evidence can for a 
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moment have a doubt of my guilt. 
Perhaps your lordship may tell me 
that a solemn declaration of my inno- 
cence in opposition to such evidence 
is only a fearful aggravation of my 
guilt ; and although I cannot, as I 
have already said, upon that evidence, 
quarrel with either the verdict or 
with that opinion, I once more, and 
for the last time—at least before your 
lordship—assert my innocence ; and 
further most solemnly declare, that 
were an admission of my guilt to pur- 
chase the life which I must soon resign 
for a shameful, sudden, and, perhaps, 
a painful death, and to turn me, free 
and unshackled, from this dock, while 
my name and character were blasted 
with the crime, I would not, for I 
could not, truly make it. The Lord 
has laid His hand heavily upon me ; 
it is a sore affliction which f cannot 
comprehend, but which must take its 
course. May the Lord lighten the 
load, or increase my ree y to bear 
it ; to Him I commit myself, soul and 
body. My lord and gentlemen, I have 
done, and I thank you for the patience 
and attention with which you have 
listened to me.” 

The prisoner ceased, but not a word, 
not a whisper, not a stir in court. All 
eyes turned from the unhappy man 
to the judge, who, after an apparent 
consultation with his own mind, as- 
sumed the black cap with a trepida- 
tion very foreign to his usual mode. 
All persons present seemed to expect 
a long and, doubtless, a very feeling 
address to the unhappy convict, ere 
the final words of the sentence should 
close his earthly fate; but I never 
saw Sir William Smith so completely, 
so perfectly overcome. He made one 
effort to speak, in vain, and it was 
evident he would not make a second 
until he had mastered himself, and 
could command his voice. I had, too, 
a secret feeling that he believed in 
the innocence of the prisoner. After 
a prolonged and painful silence, he 
merely said— 

“Thomas Courtney, I have listened, 
with all the attention which I con- 
sidered your unhappy position de- 
manded, to your statement. Every per- 
son in the court, as well as the jury, 
has heard the evidence upon which 
you have been convicted ; and in the 
Justice and propriety of that verdict 
there is not one solitary person who 
must not concur—nay, you yourself 
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have done so. They have also heard 
your statement ; and whether that 
statement be an aggravation of the 
crime or not, I shall leave to be settled 
by the final and eternal Judge before 
whom + ae soon must appear. I shall 
only add, that if your statement be 
false—and I cannot reconcile its being 
otherwise, with the evidence, if it be 
true—you will find, perhaps when 
too late, that it will be a dreadful 
avation, indeed.” 

e then sentenced Tom Courtney 
to be hanged by the neck till he was 
dead, in the usual words, upon the 
next day but one following. The mi- 
serable man was then removed from 
the dock to the gaol, amidst all the 
customary clamour and screaming of 
relations and friends. 

The court was adjourned, and in 
one hour the town was as quiet as if 
nothing beyond the conviction of a 
petty sessions had taken place. 

The weather was very fine and dry 
for the time of year, and Sir William, 
to the surprise of every one who had 
witnessed all he had gone through 
that day, directed the sheriff to have 
an escort ready in one hour from the 
closing of the court; and having made 
arrangements with his brother judge 
(who ‘had nothing to do in the record 
court), he left for the next town on 
the circuit, by a clear, fine moonlight. 

It was by this time very late; and 
as I felt harassed and fatigued both 
in body and mind, I retired to my 
lodging alone and depressed. The 
evening wore on: in a state of dis- 
traction I retired to rest, and soon 
fell into a confused slumber. How 
long I slept, or half slept, I know not 
—at least I did not know until I was 
awakened by a thundering double- 
knock at the hall-door. I had an in- 
stinctive feeling that it was for me, 
and jumping up, I put my head out 
of the window, and asked “‘ Who was 
there ?” 

“Oh, come down, sir; come down 
as fast as you can,” said Ferriss, who, 
with another policeman, stood at the 
door. 

™ Why, what is the matter, now, 
Ferriss?” said I. 

“Oh, come down, sir; dress your- 
self smart, and come down, sir, and 
Pll tell you.” 

Of course, I lost not another mo- 
ment in dressing myself and going 
down. As I passed the clock on the 
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landing-place, I saw that it was not 
far from two o'clock. Somethin 
serious, [ was certain, had happened, 
and J felt a dreadful presentiment 
that Ferriss’s news was, that Tom 
Courtney had put an end to himself. 
Judge of my astonishment, when I 
opened the hall-door, and his first 
words were, that Tom Courtney had 
made his escape from the gaol, and 
that he had again arrested him in a 
public-house in the town. 

“Quite and entirely impossible, 
Ferriss,” said I: “on every account 
impossible, out of the question.” 

“Quite true, nevertheless, sir,” he 
replied. ‘I have him in the police- 
barrack, not forty perch from where 
you stand: and, what’s more, I have 
one of the fellows that was with him 
at the widow’s house, and who, I am 
sure, assisted him to make his escape. 
You remember the red-haired thief 
that Kitty swore she’d know again.” 

“You're dreaming, Ferriss ; ’tis, I 
say, quite impossible: I can’t, and I 
don’t believe it.” 

* And why not, sir! Why wouldn’t 
he, if he could? And, faith, if it 
wasn’t for Edmond Ferriss, he was a 
free bird before morning. Come down 
to the barrack, sir, yourself, and see 
him; maybe you'll believe your eye- 
sight.” 

“Scarcely,” said I. “What did 
he say, Ferriss, when you took him? 
How did you know he got out! 
Where did you find him? Does he 
now admit his guilt ?” 

“ He never opened his lips since I 
took him; but i heard him and his 
companion talking the whole business 
over of the attack, and how well they 
escaped. There can be no doubt of 
his guilt now, at all events. Oh, 
then, what a sweet tongue he had, 
sir. Did you hear him to-day—faith, 
I believe I may say yesterday—why, 
he had me almost persuaded, at one 
time, in spite of every thing, that he 
was innocent.” 

We hastened to the barrack. As 
I entered the day-room, I there be- 
held Tom Courtney, sitting upon a 
form, handcuffed to another man, and 
a policeman on either end guarding 
them. He had changed his clothes, 
but did not appear to have had time 
to cut his hair, or otherwise disguise 
himself. There was a ferocity in his 
eye, and altogether in the expression of 
his countenance, I had never before 
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seen, and which I did not conceive it 
capable of assuming. I looked him 
full in the face, and said, 

“God help you, Tom Courtney ; 
what is this you have done ¢” 

He did not return my gaze, and he 
replied not. 

oking upon him from that mo- 
ment as a condemned and hardened 
hypocrite, I turned from the room, 
and gave directions that no person 
whatever should be permitted to 
speak to him, or he to any one. I 
then brought Ferriss with me to Mr. 
——, the magistrate, whom I routed 
up as unexpectedly as I myself had 
been. As we went along, and while 
we were waiting for the magistrate 
to dress, and reconcile himself to so 
untimely a visit, Ferriss gave me the 
following account of Tom Courtney’s 
second arrest. 

He and his companions had retired 
to their lodgings rather tired and 
harassed, after the duties of the day. 
Their room was off a long narrow one 
which was used as atap-room. There 
was, however, another door leading 
into their room from an outside pas- 
sage, up three little three-cornered 
steps, which door was generally used 
when there was company drinking in 
the taproom; but on this occasion it 
was very late, and as there were no 
persons in it, Ferriss and his comrades 
passed through it into their sleeping- 
room, and were retiring to bed. There 
was a chink of the door between the 
two rooms open. Ferriss’s compa- 
nions had got into bed, and he him- 
self had taken off his clothes, and had 
just put out the candle, when he 

eard the door of the outside room 
open, and steps advance into it, and 
he saw a light. Now, Ferriss was a 
cautious, sensible man, where busi- 
ness or duty was concerned, although 
a smart, pleasant fellow, where it was 
not: he never did any thing in a hurry, 
and therefore seldom did it wrong : 
and, in this instance, he thought it 

vas just as well to take a peep through 
the chink previous, as he thought, to 
stepping into bed. But Ferriss did 
not go to bed that night, near as he 
was: to doing so; for, as he looked 
out, if ever he saw mortal man, he 
saw Tom Courtney sitting at the end 
of the table, directly opposite him: 
the candle shone right upon him— 
full on his face—he could not be mis- 
taken. There was another man sit- 


ting sideways to the table, but turned 
round towards Courtney, so that he 
could not see his face. But it was no 
matter; he saw Tom Courtney be- 
yond a doubt; nay, if a doubt could 
ave existed—which, under the cir 
cumstances, ight have been natural 
—it was dispelled by the following 
conversation, every word of which 
Ferriss drank in erectis auribus, with 
more than ordinary surprise. 

“Well, Tom, my boy—for I can’t 
help calling you Tom, though you bid 
ine not—I hope I may congratulate 
you now, at least, on your escape from 
the halter, eh? Don’t you think you 
may say you are safe? Give us your 
hand, old boy.” 

The other looked at him with a 
contemptuous curl of the lip—Tom 
Courtney’s curl all over—and letting 
him take his hand, rather than giving 
it to him, replied 

“Yes, [ hope we are safe, perhaps, 
from that job ; but recollect, Martin, 
there are other things to the full as 
bad, if not worse, than the widow’s ; 
and the sooner we can get clear out 
of the country the better. My heart 
misgives me that there may be some 
mischance yet.” 

“Your heart is quite right for 
once, my lad, at all events,” thought 
Ferriss ; but he would not stir for the 
world until he heard more. “Hewas,” 
as he said himself, “in the receipt of 
a bagful of information of the right 
sort.” 

“Don't be downhearted, man,” 
continued Martin; “here’s the girl 
with the whiskey.” 

It was just then brought in and 
laid on the table, and the girl left the 
room. 

“ Martin, you have no right to call 
me downhearted. Recollect to-day, 
didn’t I stand itlike aman. It would 
be more like the thing if I called you 
a chicken-hearted coward ; you were 
very near spoiling all.” 

“ Well, well,” interrupted the other, 
“you said enough about that already, 
and I told you I couldn't help it. 
The recollection of the poor Widow 
Murphy’s screams, and the blood 
upon her gray hairs and face, and the 
way that you spoke, Tom, and wanted 
the people to stand back, that I might 
be seen, was too much for me, and 
the place was so hot, and altogether, 
I could not help it; but it’s all over 
now, and you promised you would 
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not bring it up again; so no more 
about it. But Yet us hear your plan, 
Tom, what is it ? 

“Just to drink my share of this 
half-pint, smoke a pipe, and be the 
best half of the way to Galway before 
daylight—will that do?” 

“ Right well; here’s to you and me; 
there’s not another man in Ireland 
would have escaped as you have.” 

They drank and helped themselves 
again. 

All this time Ferriss was stealing 
into his jacket and trousers like a 
mouse, and listening and peeping at 
the same time. He was glad to see 
what no man ever saw before—Tom 
Courtney charging a pipe, and pre- 
paring to smoke. This was nuts and 
apples to Ferriss : it was his time for 
business, and of all men in the force 
he was not likely to spoil a job by 
hurry. He therefore stole over, and 
very gingerly awakened his two 
comrades, and whispered to them 

“For their life not to open their lips 
or make a noise, but to dress them- 
selves as smart and as quietly as pos- 
sible. And,” he added “our fortunes 
are made.” 

This having been accomplished— 
not the making of their fortunes, but 
the dressing themselves—he told 
them who was in the outside room, 
and sent them in their stockin’-feet, 
but with their bayonets, through the 
little door of which I spoke to the 
outer door of the drinking-room, to 
prevent the escape of the men, and 
with directions to stand fast until 
they heard him inside. All being 
arranged as he directed, he re- 
turned to his former position, and 
taking a final peep, he saw Tom 
Courtney and his companion puffing 
away. Need I say, what next? 
Ferriss,throwing open the door, rushed 
like a tiger upon Tom Courtney, 
and gripped him by the throat ; the 
other two men sprang in with drawn 
bayonets. There was a fearful strug- 

le—twas for life or death—and 
ourtney and his companion fought 
like persons who knew and felt what 
the result of defeat must be ; but 
Ferviss and his comrades were no light 
customers, and the odds being in 
their favour, both as to numbers and 
being armed (although ov did not 
inflict any injury with their bayonets), 
Courtney and his accomplice were 
ultimately overpowered and hand- 
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cuffed, and in a very short time after 
were lodged in the police-barrack, 
where a strong guard was placed over 
them. 

When Ferriss had finished the re- 
cital from which I have put the above 
into the form of detail, he pulled out 
an Isle of Man halfpenny out of his 
pocket. 

“Do you see that, sir?” said he, 
holding it on the palm of his hand 
in the moonlight. 

I did; it had three legs kicking 
every way upon it. 

“T wouldn’t take a five-pound note 
for that halfpenny ; I never won a toss 
but the one I won with that, and it was 
the means of my taking Tom Court- 
ney, for the Tubbercullen boys and us 
tossed up to see where we'd stop in 
town; we were for Hinnegan’s, and 
they were for M‘Coy’s; if I lost the 
toss we’d have gone to M‘Coy’s, and 
Courtney was clean gone for ever.” 

We were standing at the hall-door 
all this time, waiting for the magis- 
trate. The door was at length opened, 
and we went up stairs to the drawing- 
room. I told him that Courtney was, 
indeed, a villain, and a hypocrite ; 
that he had made his escape from the 
gaol, with the assistance of an accom- 
plice ; that Ferriss had overheard him 
fully admit the crime, and boast of 
how he had escaped ; but most fortu- 
nately he had been enabled, with the 
assistance of his comrades, to appre- 
hend them both in the lodging-house, 
and they were then under a strong 
guard in the police-barrack. I found 
it just as hard to persuade Mr. 
of the fact as Ferriss had found it to 
peie me ; but he came up to the 
barrack, and was there perfectly sa- 


tisfied of the whole thing. Like my- 
self, he asked him one or two ques- 
tions, and receiving no answer, turned 


away. We determined, then, to re- 
main up all night till the gaol should 
be open in the morning, and we brought 
Ferriss back again to the magistrate’s 
lodgings, where we took a very full 
statement from him, in writing, of the 
conversation and arrest of Courtney 
and the other man; and if a person 
could enjoy any thing at such a time, 
we almost did enjoy the idea of the 

overnor’s distraction, when he first 

eard of Courtney’s escape, and his 
face again, when we should inform 
him that he had been retaken. Mus- 
ing and thinking on these things, we 
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turned our steps towards the gaol 
long before the usual hour for its 
being opened, or the officials ready 
for business. When we turned the 
corner, early as it was, we saw the 
governor standing at the outer gate, 
with his hands in his black velvet 
jacket pockets, and his head down. 

“He does not look as if he had 
heard it yet,” said I. 

“Oh, he must,” said Mr. ———, 
“look at him.” 

We approached him; there was 
nothing of excitement or hurry about 
him : rather a melancholy sadness, as 
he returned our “ good morning, go- 
vernor.” 

“This is a bad business,” said Mr. 

; “but it might have been 
worse.” 

“Worse, sir! my God, sir, how 
could it be worse? The poor young 
fellow !” 


“Poor young fellow! How so? 


He might have escaped altogether ; 
he was within a snap of your fingers 
of being off.” 

“Escaped! being off!—what do you 
mean? Ah! no, no, poor fellow, I 
am quite certain he would not have 
moved a step, if the gates were open 


= night, and that it was to save his 
life.” 

Mr. and I looked at each 
other ; we did not suppose he had heard 
a word of what had Secpenaa. 

“Was it late last night when you 
saw him? Or when did you see him 
last ?’ said I. 

“Poor fellow! I have but just left 
him, and notwithstanding all the evid- 
ence, I declare to Heaven, gentlemen, 
my opinion is, that if ever a man was 
hanged in the wrong, that man will.” 

“What,” cried Mr. and my- 
self, in a breath; “do you, indeed, 
say that he is here /—that he has not 
made his escape ?” 

“Oh, gentlemen, this is no time for 
joking ; T am not able to bear it—in- 
deed, Tam not, and I did not expect 
it from either of you. Ah! poor fel- 
low! I never saw so reconciled a 
creature. He says, but for his mo- 
ther he could bear it all. Poor fellow ! 
God help him.” 

“Indeed,” said I, “we are not 
joking ; it would be worse than cruel 
to do so at such atime; but you must 
be mistaken, for, beyond a doubt, Tom 
Courtney did make his escape last 
night, and has been retaken, with one 
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of his accomplices, by some of my 
men ; they will be here in a few mi- 
nutes. One of my men—Ferriss— 
even heard him confess the whole bu- 
siness, while talking to his accom- 
plice.” 

The governor looked at me as if 
he thought I was mad, and then at 
Mr. , to see if he would con- 
firm what I had said. Mr. — 
saw the state of excitement he was 
getting into, and said, 

“When, indeed and in truth, did 
you see him last? This is most ex- 
traordinary !” 

“Not ten minutes ago; why, I tell 
you, I had but just left him not five 
minutes when you turned the corner, 
and came towards me; but come, and 
you shall see him, yourselves, this 
moment, poor fellow. God, I say, help 
him ; indeed, he has helped him won- 
derfully, for I never saw so reconciled 
a creature—he’s like a lamb; come, 
gentlemen, and satisfy yourselves. ” 

And, as he turned to lead the way, I 
saw,what I had never seen before,tears 
trembling in the eyes of the governor 
of agaol. I confess I had my doubts, 
as I followed him, of the state of his 
mind at that moment, as I felt confi- 
dent of impossibility of his showing 
us Tom Courtney. We arrived at 
the cell-door, and my heart beat vio- 
lently—I knew not from what cause. 
The governor unlocked the door, and 
we entered ; there sat the real, true 
Tom Courtney, as innocent before the 
Lord and his country of the murder 
for which he had been condemned as 
the new-born lamb. We had cautioned 
the governor on no account to make 
any allusion to the subject of our 
previous conversation; and having 
merely paid him a short visit of ap- 
parent sympathy, we left the cell. 

On our return to the outer gate, 
the police were just coming in with 
the prisoners, and as they passed into 
the anteroom for examination, the go- 
vernor actually started; he pinched 
my arm, and, turning aside, he said, 

“My God, how perfectly alike—I 
see it all; it must be the case.” 

The truth had flashed upon us when 
we saw Tom Courtney in the cell ; it 
now flashed upon the governor when 
he saw the prisoners pass him into the 
anteroom. 

The room was then cleared, with 
the exception of the principal pri- 
soner, the governor, vail myself, and 
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Ferriss was directed to remain. Mr. 
—— having then cautioned the pri- 
soner in the usual manner, com- 
menced to examine him. He stated 
that his name was Michael Lynch, 
that he was from the county Galway, 
that he knew nothing whatever of 
any crime he was taken up for, or 
charged with ; he was on his way to 
the fair of Enniskillen to buy pigs, 
when he was taken up by that gen- 
tleman there (pointing to Ferriss), for 
what he Soeid not tell. This is all 
that could be got out of him, as he 
positively declined saying one word 
more, or answering any questions 
whatever. He was then removed, 
and the other prisoner brought in; 
and as they passed in the lobby, I 
heard L a say to the other, “a dark 
night, friend,” at the same time giv- 
ing him a significant look. Another 
dumb witness, thought I. This man 
was in like manner cautioned and 
examined. He said his name was 


Martin Cooney, that he “did not mind 
the caution he got one straw, he would 
tell the whole, if he was to be hanged 
for it the next moment ; and its long- 
ing I am since yesterday, when I 


heard him speaking to tell it.” He 
was cautioned again, and it was fully 
explained to him that any thing he 
said would be written down and 
proved against him. 

“So best, so best, gentlemen. I'll 
tell every thing. I have enough upon 
me, and I'll have no more—least of 
all, the blood of that poor innocent 
young man, Tom Courtney. Gentle- 
men, my companion’s name is Peter 
Hopkins, I don’t know what he told 

ou; he’s from one village with me, 
in the county Mayo ; ’twas he, and I, 
and another boy—no matter who, but 
ll tell if I am obliged—that broke 
into the widow Murphy’s house, 
and robbed and murdered her. Tom 
Courtney never set a foot near it, no 
more than you did; but Hopkins is 
so like him, that he was taken for 
him by every one that saw him that 
night; even his own uncle, as Phil 

oran turns out to be, swore to 
him. If you misdoubt me, gentie- 
men, you'll find an old purse in his 
smallclothes pocket this very moment, 
that belonged to the daughter; she 
swore to it yesterday, and she'll 
know it.” 

“Be gad you won't get it in his 
pocket,” said Ferriss, “for I have it 
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in mine; but surely I got it in his 

ket just now, when I searched 
1im ; here it is, gentlemen, and money 
enough in it too;” and he laid it on 
the table. 

“The less I lie then, ’tis all the 
one thing,” Cooney continued ; “oh, 

entlemen, I thank God I’m taken, 
or surely that young man is inno- 
cent, clean innocent. I had like to 
faint in the court-house, yesterday, 
when he was speaking about the real 
murderers—and Hopkins is the chief 
one, and I’m the other. Oh, Tom 
Courtney, a hair of your head. shall 
never fall by me, now that Pm 
taken ; and thank God, gentlemen, I 
am taken.” 

In this strain he went on, and the 
magistrate took down a full and de- 
tailed statement which he gave of the 
transaction at the Widow Murphy’s, 
but which you are too well acquainte: 
with already. He further stated, 
“that when they heard a young man 
named Tom Courtney was charge: 
with the murder, and taken up, they 
knew that it must have been from « 
strong likeness between him and 
Hopkins, as Hopkins had been called 
Tom, even Tom Courtney, on that 
night, by both the widow and her 
daughter, and also by Philip Moran, 
at the public-house. They thought it 
a good chance, and were determined 
to let him suffer for it. He was 
quite sure he would have done so if 
he had not been taken up. There 
were two or three warrants out 
against him in the county of Mayo 
for different crimes, all bad enough, 
but no murder amongst them.” 

He then gave the name and resi- 
dence of the third man, and repeated 
that he was willing and ready to 
abide by all he had stated; that his 
mind and conscience were easy since 
he was prevented from being acces- 
sary to the murder of Tom Courtney. 

The prisoners were then com- 
mitted for re-examination, and the 
governor was directed to keep them 
strictly separate. 

The next step was to send for 
Catherine Murphy and Winefred Cox, 
in order to see if they could identify 
Martin Cooney, and what they would 
say upon seeing Peter Hopkins. For 
this purpose the prisoners were placed 
in a yard with ten or twelve others, 
and they stood next each other but 
two. Catherine Murphy was brought 
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to the door of the yard, and desired 
to look in through a small square 
hole, and say if she saw any person 
she knew, or had ever seen before; 
but she had been kept in perfect 
ignorance of what had taken place. 
She looked for some time, ranging 
her eyes from one end to the other of 
the row. As they reached Cooney on 
each occasion, they stopped, and she 
gazed, for some seconds, at him ; they 
also paused, but not so long, as they 
fell upon Hopkins, and I thought she 
turned a little pale. At length, turn- 
ing to the magistrate, she said, 

“Yes, sir, I do; I see another of the 
men who attacked my mother’s 
house.” 

“Point out where he stands,” said 
the magistrate. 

“He’s standing there, sir, next but 
two to the poor fellow who was con- 
demned yesterday, but whose dress 
is greatly changed since then. That’s 
him with the red hair; he’s the man 
that Winny Cox grappled with. Id 
take my oath to him upon a hundred 
books.” 

The magistrate then assured her 
that Tom Courtney was not in the 
yard at all. She did not appear to 

lieve him, and she scrutinized the 
man again very closely, and said, 

“Ts not that him next buttwo onthe 
right of the man I have just pointed 
out, with the red hair.” 

The magistrate and the governor 
both solemnly assured her that was 
not Tom Courtney, and that he was 
not there. She appeared greatly con- 
fused, and burst into a profuse per- 
spiration. 

“Bring me into the room, for God’s 
sake,” said she, “and give me a drink 
of water. These are the two identical 
men, beyond a doubt. I see them 
together now as I saw them that 
night. Oh, Tom Courtney, would I 
have mur——” 

But ere she could finish the sen- 
tence, or had reached the room-door, 
she had fainted. Hopkins was then re- 
moved (I cannot say why, but the ma- 
gistrate would have it so), and Wine- 
fred Cox was brought to the door. She 
promptly and distinctly identified 
Cooney as the man with whom she 
had struggled on the night of the 
attack, and all she appeared to me to 
require to make her perfectly happy 
in this life was, then and there, to 
be let at him, with her bare hands. 
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“Let me at him; that’s all ever I'll 
ask. Oh, let me at the villain, that’s 
all T’'ll ask,” she repeated half a dozen 
times before she could be removed 
from the door. 

Mr. —— and I then requested the 
governor on no account whatever to 
permit any communication to be made 
to Courtney of what had transpired, 
for the present, as we intended to post 
off directly after the judge who had 
condemned him, to put him in pos- 
session of every thing that had oc- 
curred, and take his instructions. 

Mr. ——, who never forgot any 
thing which he ought to do, also 
arranged with the governor to wait 
upon the other judge at the earliest 
moment he could properly do so, and 
reveal to him the facts which had 
become known, and that we had gone 
after Sir William Smith to inform 
him. Inthe mean time the prisoners 
were to be kept separate, and all 
communication between them strictly 
prohibited. 

I pass over our interview with the 
judge. I found that his lordship had, 
as I supposed, believed Tom inno- 
cent. His lordship sent me back to 
break the news to the poor fellow 
cautiously. 

On our return I lost no time in 
speeding to the gaol upon my mission 
of life and light to the dark and 
troubled heart of poor Tom Courtney. 
I met the governor in the yard, who 
told me that no person had since seen 
Courtney except himself, and that he 
had not the most remote idea of what 
had happened. I told him, shortly, 
of our interview with Sir William 
Smith. He came with me himself, 
and, opening the cell-door, I entered, 
and he shut me in. 

Tom Courtney was sitting on the 
side of his bed, but started up to 
meet me the moment I entered, and, 
stretching out both his hands to me, 
he said— 

“Oh, sir, I am glad you are come ; 
I thought you would have been to see 
me to-day fore thishour. My time 
is short. Oh, sir, I have spent a 
miserably wretched night and day— 
death itself would be preferable to the 
night I spent. I wished to have told 
you this morning, but you hurried 
away, I knew not why. Oh, sir, I 
have been nearly mad—at times I 
think Iam mad. Can you wonder ! 
Oh, how could it be otherwise? I 
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wish it was all over. Oh, sir, if I 
could subdue my heart to the will of 
God—if I could feel that I had sub- 
mitted to His mysterious will—with 
what pleasure I could behold the light 
of that fatal morning now so near at 
hand ; but I have had a fearful strug- 
gle, and, I hope—oh, yes, I do hope— 
that I have not lost the battle. At 
one time I feared I had been con- 
quered, and that all was lost. Oh, 
sir,” hecontinued, anda curious change 
came over him ; “oh, sir, I have spent 
a miserable night. Oh, howI wish I 
had not slept at all—the waking to 
a new certainty of consciousness was 
frightful ;—and I had an extraordinary 
andtormentingdream. Oh, sir, dream- 
ing is a curious, a wonderful faculty of 
the brain. Have you ever been per- 
plexed, during sleep, by one constant, 
unaccountable, irreconcilable idea—a 
confused, yet distinct idea—the cer- 
tainty of an impossible fact—at one 
and the same moment knowing it to 
be impossible, yet believing it to be 
true—distinct, though confused— 
plain, butincomprehensible. *Tis diffi- 
cult clearly to explain what I mean ; 
but, I dare say, you may have experi- 
enced some such thing, particularly if 


your mind has dwelt long upon any 


inful subject. Such I experienced 
fast night to a very painful degree. I 
dreamed that I was in a foreign land— 
pardon me, sir, for all this, I must 
talk, for thought has nearly set me 
mad. IdreamedthatI wasiuaforeign 
land, and that a horde of savages, 
naked and armed with knives, were 
pursuing me to take my life. There 
was one more ferocious than his fel- 
lows—a fiendish-looking man—and 
this man, I thought, was James Mur- 
phy, although it was not from his ap- 
pearance, with which I was well ac- 
quainted, that I recognised him, for 
he was tall andswarthy, naked and tat- 
tooed like the others ; but I was quite 
sure it was James Murphy. Instead 
of a knife, however, he had a rope, 
which he swung round him, as he ran 
and cried— 

“* Keep back, keep back—let me 
have him— twas my mother he mur- 
dered—he’s mine. Keep back, I say, 
with your knives. The rope, the rope 
—he’s mine—I’ll have him. Now, 
now—ah, I missed him. Come on, 
come on—the widow Murphy shall 
have blood for blood.’ 

“ And they still pursued. 

VOL, LIL—NO, CCCVIL, 


Soon my 
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strength became exhausted, and the 
every moment gained upon me. 
felt that I must be overtaken and 
strangled—perhaps cut up and eaten 
by those savages. Soon the moment 
of my doom arrived. Murphy over- 
took and seized me—the rest came 
speedily up, and, clashing and brand- 
ishing their knives over and around 
me, seemed eager to begin their feast. 
At this moment a man rushed into 
the midst, and striking down Murphy’s 
arm, who had just raised it to force 
the rope about my neck, called out— 

“* Murphy, touch not that man— 
that’s Tom Courtney ; I charge you 
touch him not—lay not your fingers 
on him— twas J that did it.’ 

“As if by magic, the horde of sa- 
vages disappeared, and, except my de- 
liverer, the whole scene vanished. I 
turned to look upon him—to thank 
him—then rose the impossible fact— 
the confused, distinct, plain, perplex- 
ing idea. I knew that it was impos- 
sible, yet I saw that it was true. 
Gracious God, sir, I gazed upon my- 
self—a second, separate self. “Twas 
as if I stood out of myself, and looked 
upon myself standing near—as if I 
was myself and some other person at 
the same time. I heard myself sa 
that ‘it was I who did it ; and my 
thought that I was saved, a my 
innocence made clear. I could not 
understand it—I awoke in a profuse 
perspiration—my heart was on fire ; 
and ever since I have been haunted 
with the frightful idea of hope—fright- 
ful I call it, for, alas! it must be for 
ever extinguished with to-morrow’s 
sun. Another matter, sir, has served 
to perplex me perhaps even more than 
that curious dream. I thought—ah! 
it must have been but thought ; but 
about two hours ago, that little win- 
dow above my head was open as it is 
now ; and I fancied—I’m sure it must 
have been but fancy—but I did think 
I heard some one in the yard say 

“<*Tf that be trae, it saves Tom 
Courtney.’ 

“‘T’m almost sure I heard the words, 
or some of them ; but, surely, if there 
were any grounds for hope, you, at 
least, sir, would not have left me so 
long a prey to despair.” 

He hid his face in his hands, and 
leaned upon the edge of the table 
which was near the bed where he sat. 

I had let him run on all this time 
thinking it best to do so; indeed, i 
7 
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knew not how I could have stopped 
or interrupted him, such was the ra- 
idity with which he spoke, without 
ing too sudden and abrupt in my 
communication. I now sat down be- 
side him on the bed, and took his 
hand ; twas red hot ; and I said, 

“Tom, my good friend, I could wish 
to see you calmer and more composed; 
more totally thrown upon the Lord 
for help and comfort.” 

He interrupted me with— 

“Oh, sir, the bitterest pang within 
my heart is that I have not been 
able to seek help and comfort as I 
ought ; that I have not been able 
to submit myself blindly, entirely 
to His will, without questioning it. 
But I sometimes—ah, too often I 
want to know His reasons for this sore 
affliction—unmerited, indeed, sir, un- 
merited, so far as regards the crime 
which has been put upon me. I know 
it is as a child I should submit ; but 
T inquire His reasons; I ask what I 
have done; I argue with Him, and at 
times I fear I openly rebel ; yet with 
all this there Ser been a constant 
prayer that it might be otherwise 
with me ; and my state of mind for 
the last hour—oh, how precious, how 
invaluable is an hour now to me—has 
been reconciled, and, I trust, submis- 
sive. I had intended, sir, had the 
Lord permitted, to have endeavoured 
to serve Him in a foreign land, for 
which choice there weremany reasons. 
Having seen a bright light, I felt 
fired with zeal to wander amongst 
distant and unknown regions to im- 
part it to others ;—hence, perhaps, 
the connexion of naked savages with 
my sleeping thoughts ; but there was 
too much of J will in my plans, and 
the Lord has, indeed, shown me that 
‘man proposeth, but that God dis- 

oseth.’ His will be done ; with His 

elp, nothing shall again disturb my 
aa God is good; His will be 
done.” 

“ He is, indeed, good, Tom,” said I 
pressing his hand, which still almost 
set mine on fire. “He is very good, 
and can save those who trust in him; 
He can save to the uttermost.” 

“T do trust Him with my whole 
heart and soul; Iam content. Here 
I am, oh, Lord—thine—thine ; do 
with me as Thou wilt.” And he hid 
his face again in his hands. “ Oh, sir,” 
he added, almost immediately start- 
ing up, and turning his full gaze upon 
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me; “the valley of the shadow of 
death is dark, very dark ; and to enter 
it while the sun is shining over me, 
and birds singing round me, and the 
fragrance of the blooming flowers 
fresh upon the breath of spring, and 
in the prime of life and health, full of 
young and ardent hopes; all this 
might, perchance, be borne, had 
sickness, or even accident, brought 
down an unsullied name to an un- 
timely grave ; but oh! thus to be cut 
off by a cruel and disgraceful death, 
with the stain of murder falsely 
stamped upon my name and race; 
oh, sir, it is a dark, a dreadful, a 
mysterious dispensation.” 

“God is powerful as well as good,” 
said I ; “His arm is not shortened 


that He cannot save ; trust in Him 
even still, Tom,” and I pressed his 
hand fervently. 

He turned a piercing glance upon 


e. 

“Take care, sir, oh, take care what 
yousay;I told you I wascontent; strike 
not the spark of hope again, or I shall 
die mad, and perhaps be lost.” 

“ Recollect, Tom, that the knife was 
actually raised in Abraham’s hand to 
slay his son, before the Lord saw fit 
to interfere to save him. He can save 
you even still, Tom, if it be His will 
to do so.” 

“Tf, if,” he repeated, convulsively, 
while the burning tears ran down his 
wrists into his coat-sleeves. “If: ah, 
sir, you could not be so cruel as to 
speak thus, if there be no hope.” 

“Tom,” I continued, as he still kept 
his face hid in his hands ; “ do you re- 
member ever to have given a purse to 
Catherine enine—ihe one, I sup- 
pose, which she swore to in her evi- 
dence ?”’ 

He raised his head, and looked at 
me. There wasa wildness in his eye, 
and a twitching about the corners of 
his mouth that almost frightened me, 
and I even still feared the effects of 
the communication that was rising on 
my tongue.” 

“Yes,” said he, more calmly than I 
expected ; “some years ago. Why do 
you ask?” 

“Would you know it again, Tom, 
if you saw it now?” 

“Surely, anywhere in the world: 
’twas a leather purse, lined with silk, 
and letters marked upon the lining. 
But why do you talk of such things 
now! I should think of other mat- 
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ters. I expect the Rev. Mr. A—— 
every moment. Talk not of them now, 
I beseech you.” 

“Ts that it, Tom?” said I, throw- 
ing it upon the table before him. 

* Yes,” said he, snatching it up, 
“that is the very purse. Where, 
where, did you get it? Catherine 
Murphy swore it was taken away by 
the murderers. Oh, sir, tell me where 
did you get it? When? where — 
how —speak quickly.” 

“Tn the pocket, Tom, of as great a 
villain as ever lived,” said I: “in the 
pocket of the real murderer.” 

“There, I am saved,” shouted Tom, 
springing to his feet, and seizing me 
by the collar of the coat with both 
his hands, and shaking me furiously. 
“T am saved ; oh, tell me I am saved. 
My God, I thank thee. Oh, my mo- 
ther!” 

“You are, Tom, saved, beyond the 

ibility of doubt: not pardoned, 
or they have nothing to pardon ; but 
fully, freely saved.’ 

He stood for a moment like one be- 
wildered, like a statue; the burning 
flush fled from his cheek, and became 
as it was wont to be in Tom Court- 
ney’s happier hours. The water-gates 
of his heart were broken up, and 
gushed forth in torrents of soft, cool 
tears. He threw himself on his knees 
by the bed-side, and I left the room. 

A few words, by way of conclusion, 
are necessary to this story. It has 
already extended far beyond what I 
had anticipated when I commenced 
to take it down in the form of a nar- 
rative from the heads given in my 
private journal ; but I do not hesitate 
to say that it is a faithful detail of 
facts which took place under my own 
knowledge. All the conversation in 
court, as well as Tom Courtney’s ad- 
dress upon conviction, are stated pre- 
cisely as they occurred, and were taken 
down by myself at the time. 

Tom Courtney saw Hopkins before 
he left the gaol; he smiled a scornful 
smile as he looked at him; he ad- 
mitted there was a strong likeness 
between them, but he could not be so 
good a judge upon that point as 
others; he reminded me, however, of 
his dream, recurring to the subject se- 
veral times at some length, and declar- 
ed at last that he fully and freely for- 

ve the persons who swore against 

im, adding, “that had it been in 
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the day time, he could scarcely have 
forgiven them.” 

Sir William Smith it was who tried 
Hopkins at C——+, and he told me 
afterwards that even between twins 
he had never seen so perfect a like- 
ness. Courtney’s mother also saw 
Hopkins, and—oh! the fondness of a 
mother’s heart—she strenuously de- 
nied that there was the smallest re- 
semblance between him and her “ boy ;” 
that nobody but a common fool could 
mistake them. This opinion she 
maintained to the last, and I doubt 
not that she really believed it. 

The day fortnight that I told Tom 
Courtney he was saved, an order for 
his discharge having arrived, there 
was a merry and a happy party at 
the gaol gate. The whole parish came 
in to give poor Tom a joyous greeting 
and a cheerful escort to his home 
once more. Cars of all descriptions, 
low-back and high-back, gigs and tax- 
carts, arriving every moment; such 
brushing of straps, and stitching of 
harness ; such rubbing of stirrups, 
and punching of holes; such smooth- 
ing of cushions, and greasing of wheels, 
was never seen as had being going on 
from daylight. Upwards of sixty 
men, mounted on their country horses, 
three abreast, in front; then came 
from fifteen to twenty cars and other 
vehicles of one sort or other, filled 
with the et and fashion of the 
parish. Next the gaol gate stood an 
empty jaunting-car, the horse’s head 
covered with “boughs of evergreen, 
nodding in the breeze, with now and 
then a proud impatient toss of the 
head, and a pawing of the ground by 
the animal ; for he was old Ned Court- 
ney’s jaunting-car horse—and a good 
one. Billy was now mounted in the 
driving seat, with whip and reins in 
hand, ready for the start, while about 
two hundred men, women, and chil- 
dren, on foot, filed along the gaol wall, 
to the right and left of the gate, ready 
to follow, two abreast, in the rere. 

Presently a monster key was heard 
struggling in the lock, and with a loud 
short shoot of the bolt, the gate was 
thrown open, and forth issued Tom 
Courtney leaning on his father’s arm, 
while upon his own leaned his mo- 
ther, smiling and joyous, though res- 
cued, I may say at the last moment, 
from a broken-hearted grave. I wish 
you could have heard the shout that 
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rent the air as they appeared ; I have 
heard loud simultaneous shouts from 
assembled thousands—ay, tens of 
thousands—but so hearty, so enthu- 
siastic, so devoted a cheer I never 
heard, and never can again hear. 
Shall I say it? yes, nor do I blush to 
own it, that it brought tears of sym- 
pathy and joy—of exultation—swell- 
Ing up in my eyes. If they ran over, 
it is no affair of yours, but many there 
were that wept outright. 

Tom Courtney and his mother 
mounted on one side, while his father 
and Philip Moran mounted on the 
other. Three cheers more rent the air ; 
the word “forward” ran from mouth 
to mouth : Billy Courtney cracked his 
whip; old Larry Murrin, the piper, 
dressed in a spick and span new suit, 
struck up a lively quick step in ad- 
vance of the ae procession, which 
moved forward with smiling, happy, 
chatting faces; and in less than two 
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“Fear,” says the wise man, “is a 
betraying of the succours that wisdom 


offers.” The political alarmist, who 
howls his cry of invasion in season 
and out of season, is apt to weaken 
instead of strengthening our national 
defences. We have been so often bid 
to prepare fora French invasion—the 
note of warning has sounded so often 
in our ears—that we have grown ac- 
customed to it, as the shepherds in 
the fable to the boy who cried wolf. 
Now, what is the meaning of this 
fear of invasion—what is its effect on 
the national mind? Does it prepare 
us the better for meeting the danger 
when really imminent, or is it not 
rather “a betraying of the succours 
that reason offers?’ Juror arma 
ministrat—is it true that timor arma 
ministrat? The Times, for reasons 
best known to itself, has been crying 
wolf to the nation for the last month 
or two. Hardly a week elapses with- 
out a leader or two in which a naval 
réview of the French fleet is not pa- 
raded before English readers. The 
Cherbourg docks are inspected with 
trembling curiosity ; every porthole 
and casemate counted ; sailors in bar- 
racks and ships in ordinary are over- 
hauled and inspected, and the com- 
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hours, Tom Courtney, a free and 
happy man, sat at breakfast with a 
numerous party of delighted friends 
in his old home. 

Somewhat about two years subse- 
quent to the termination of the above 
transaction, Tom Courtney joined the 
Wesleyan Methodist Society, and soon 
after was ordained one of their minis- 
ters, and hastened to fulfil the aspira- 
tion of his heart—I think it was to 
the coast of Africa. I saw a letter 
from him to a religious friend: he 
was well; and freely alluded to the 
incidents which I have endeavoured 
to detail. He thanked God for what 
had occurred, saying, that “he consid- 
ered it had been the greatest of the 
many mercies with which he had been 
favoured.” That is now upwards of 
thirty years ago, since which period I 
have altogether lost sight or intelli- 
gence of him. 


A COCK AND A BULL. 


pletion of the railway looked to as the 
signal of a coup de main against Eng- 
land. English contractors and navvies 
are to hand over the line to the 
French engineers, and the first excur- 
sion train over it is to be charged with 
the munitions of war for an invasion 
of England. 

Now, what will all this lead to ? 
To sound an alarm should mean, if 
words are true to their meaning, to 
call the nation to arms—to meet pre- 
paration by preparation—to man fleet 
for fieet, and to tell our neighbours 
over the Channel that, if they choose 
to come on, we are ready for them. 
If this is the Z’imes’ meaning we un- 
derstand it ; and, however much we 
disagree from the advice given, we have 
nothing to complain with it for offer- 
ing it. But the tone of the 7Z'imes is 
more than an alarm to England. To 
our sleeping dockyard authorities, 
with gunboats high and dry,with three- 
deckers dismasted, and sailors who 
will not enter under unpopular cap- 
tains, such alarms may do consider- 
able good. But these leaders have a 
wider circulation than among admi- 
ralty clerks and arsenal authorities ; 
they are read and commented on 
through Europe ; they set foreigners 
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thinking, whether the decadence of 
Albion, so long predicted, has come at 
last, and set certain clerical vultures 
on the scent of the carcase of the last 
t Protestant power in Europe. 
uch fears are unmanly and base ; 
they betray (to fall back on our defi- 
nition) the succour which reason offers. 
So that, were the hour of need and 
trial come, we should seek alliances 
and not find them, from the impres- 
sion prevailing that we were not able 
at last to defend ourselves. 

Now we have had enough of these 
alarms ; we have heard the worst, 
and know to the day when Cher- 
bourg will be connected by railway 
with Paris ; inhow many hours an 
army can be embarked; where they 
can be smuggled ashore on the south 
coast out of sight of coast-guard or 
revenue-cutter. We all know that 
England is cut up with railroads, and 
that a French marshal landed in 
Hampshire or Sussex has only to 
look at the first sign-post to see “To 
London,” written in capital letters at 
all the cross-roads in the county. We 
all know this, but we do not all know, 
or we are not reminded of it by the 
unwarlike Blusterer, that the lion’s 
den has only one entrance, and that it 
is easier to go into than to go out at 
it. A French army may make good 
their landing, but can they make 
good their retreat. A French fleet 
might find the Channel a mare l- 
berum to land their troops, it would 
certainly become a mare clausum be- 
fore they had time to embark them. 
The merchant navy of England would, 
in a few days, man such a Channel 
Fleet that the French would be no- 
where, and not a pennon flying from 
Cherbourg to Calais. Astoa French 
army in England, be it a few thousand 
more or less, it could soon be brought 
to terms. No army can long hold out 
in an enemy’s country, cut off from 
its communications behind, or sup- 
plies around. It would come to a 

uestion of a fair fight ; and if the 
nglish bayonet could not decide the 
day on English soil, we must have 
become strangely degenerate since 
the days of Waterloo. This we do 
not believe. 

The subject is not one on which it 
is becoming to boast ; but a little as- 
surance may not be out of place; and 
it may go far to reassure some who 
have betrayed their reason to their 
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fears. There is nothing so improbable 
asa French invasion. There is one 
thing worse than a crime in a French- 
man’s eyes, and that is a folly. Louis 
Napoleon is too wise, if not too vir- 
tuous, to invade England. 

We are no disciples of the Peace 
party school. We must take our 
neighbours as we find them ; and so 
long as swords and spears are brist- 
ling over the Continent, ploughshares 
and reapinghooks must not be the 
only sort of iron in use at home. 
But, on the other hand, where are we 
to stop, if we admit that we are to 
keep the peace by being always ready 
for war. If we are to arm because 
the French arm, we shall, at last, in- 
cur all the cost of war without its 
risk or excitement ; we shall have 
paid for fighting men, and not got the 
worth of our money in Gazettes, 7’e 
Deums, and Tower guns. To keep 
the peace by getting ready for war is 
the plan we pursue at present. Sup- 
pose we reverse it, and find oprselves 
most: reddy for war hy s2ekiog peace 
and ®nstiing the arts of. peacd. 

America, for instance, is only tgo 
ready fer war ; aad, all the while, her 
preparations for war are*not ‘made in 
dockyards or arsenals, but by doubling 
her merchant marine. She would be 
our most formidable rival in war, be- 
cause she is our great rival in peace. 
She pierces no port: holes in her long 
clipper hulls, but we know her strength 
and respect her accordingly. France, 
too, must know our strength if put to 
it—that ocean steamers can carry guns 
as well as mails and parcels. She has 
one Cherbourg, but she has no Liver- 
pool ; and we will back the shippin 
of Liverpool against the shipping o 
Cherbourg, even if Portsmouth and 
Plymouth were left out of the ques- 
tion. 

Enough of these alarms. We are 
ashamed to have gone into any detail. 
To doubt that ours is the “inviolate 
island of the brave and free,” is al- 
most a lése majesté against the nation’s 
honour. But is it true that France is 
silently arming; and if so, in what 
quarter is the storm of war to burst ? 

First, as to the fact itself. It has 
been so pertinaciously asserted by the 
Times that, at last, the Monzteur has 
been instructed to give the statement 
an official denial. It is said that the 
navy estimates have not exceeded very 
considerably those of former years, 
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and have even fallen short of the 
estimates during the reign of Louis 
Philippe. The increase is accounted 
for by the expense of fitting ships of 
the line an aoe propellers and 
completing the dock yards at Cher- 
bourg. ow far these statements are 
satisfactory it is hard to decide. In 
domestic matters it is difficult enough 
to call on a gentleman “to declare his 
intentions ;” if too soon, you may nip 
a suit in the bud ; if too late, you may 
see your daughter's affections gone for 
ever. The Emperor of the French is 
not bound to declare his intentions, 
We have reason to think them honour- 
able. But it is our fault if we get 
ourselves talked about in Europe as 
fawning on the man we are at heart 
afraid of—admitting him to our in- 
timacy, and then asking for explana- 
tions—too cordial, at first, in asking 
him home ; too suspicious, now that 
he has a footing in our house. 

We do not, indeed, consult our dig- 
nity in sending over Europe such Bob 
ne eer asbhostefthe 7imes. 

eth of the.2 n@sltas*‘séured 
.- the mil i 


2 map kindnesg in our 
: Bos? : eidds 
dublets antl es, Ell. Writh’a,vodd, 
bold hand, however.” And so the 
Times, though trembling all over, like 
Acres of Clodhall, Esquire, sits down 
to ask the Emperor his intentions, 
and writes in “a good, bold hand.” 
Whatever our suspicions, we had 
best keep them to ourselves; and if 
in the editor’s breast the thought is 
at work that Cherbourg is a standing 
menace to England, let him address 
a private communication to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. To call out 
the Channel fleet will do our sailors 
good, and thus save a world of inter- 
pellations, requisitions, and soforth, 
in high diplomatic circles. We should 
hold ourselves ready for either; and 
if ready for war, we need not anx- 
iously ask the Emperor, Is it peace? 
We shall assume it is until forced to 
suppose the contrary. 
ut granted even that France is 
arming; as long as our own coasts 
are safe, we need not too curiously 
seek where the thunderbolt of war is 
to fall. We have fought long enough 
the battles of Austria, Spain, and 
Turkey; and what have we gained 
by our lavish expenditure of treasure 
and men. The balance of power has 
settled itself without the weight of 
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our sword in the scale. Spain and 
Naples are both costly instances of 
ingratitude. We put a Bourbon on 
the throne in Naples and Madrid, and 
what have we earned for our pains? 
As to Austria, our ancient ally—so 
often subsidized, so often invoked as 
the only power with whom our inte- 
rests can never clash? What has 
England in common with Austria that 
we should go to war for her? Of 
all fictions of statesmen, the most 
foolish is that which upholds Austria 
because no other state could fill her 
place in the European system. It is 
said, if Austria were broken up and 
dissolved into its separate nationali- 
ties, it would have to be restored to 
keep up the balance of power. Truly, 
that balance of power is a nightmare 
on modern politicians. No absurdity, 
no Te, no out-of-date institu- 
tion, but shelters itself under this 
convenient maxim. It is the lurking 
Atheism of those who forget that the 
Most High hath determined the times 
before appointed, and the bounds of 
men’s habitation. Politicians are for 
ever re-drawing the map of Europe, 
forgetting that mountains, seas, lan- 
guages, are the natural bounds of 
empire, and that it is folly to confound 
or alter them. Lombardy is Italian, 
though twenty treaties of Vienna gave 
it to Austria. Languages are land- 
marks which statesmen cannot root 
Up; and as a curse rested on him 
who removed his neighbour’s land- 
mark, so evil must attend all attempts, 
such as that of Austria, to confound 
Italy and Germany under a Kaisar in 
Vienna. 

Our policy in going to war with 
Russia to prop up Turkey was doubt- 
ful ; still it had something to justify 
it. The aggression was so open, and 
the danger of a dissolution of Turkey 
and the extension of Russia so immi- 
nent, that there was some plea to 
maintain, in this case, the balance of 
power. Russia would have been such 
a direct gainer, that we were bound 
to calculate our losses, and to resist 
accordingly. But in the case of Aus- 
tria, we have nothing to stand for. 
Should France launch an army into 
Italy, we trust our statesmen will give 
over meddling, and act neither in the 
interest of France nor Austria. If we 
have any heart for the liberation of 
Italy, we shall do as Italians would 
wish us to do: leave Austria and 
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France to gore each other, as two 

do for the possession of the milk- 
white hind, and when they drop or 
draw off, exhausted Italy may be free, 
and realize at once the two deepest 
wishes of every Italian heart, Fuori 7 
barbari, and [talia fara da se. God 
forbid that we should provoke a war 
between France and Austria. To 
welcome war is like welcoming a fire 
ora plague. On their heads be the 
guilt of the innocent blood shed, and 
not onours. But that weshould have 
no act or part in such a crime, let 
neither statesmen nor journalists tam- 
per with either party. What have 
we to say to Austria, that we should 
lean a little more to her, because our 
alliance with France is less close than 
formerly. That trimming policy, now 
a little here, now a little there, is 
miserable and mischievous. 

But, say the wise men, England 
will be then isolated. So let her be: 
God made her an island, and meant 
her to be one. Again the wise men 
make answer, that when she is thus 
isolated, the nations will come up 
against her, and all Europe league 
together to blot her out, that she be 
no more a nation. And, at the thought 
of this, the Court and Foreign Office 
are all a-tremble, as the trees of the 
forest, when shaken by the wind, and 
as Ahaz and his court were when 
Syria and Israel were confederate 
against him. We forget the legend 
round the medal, struck when Eng- 
land came out of her greatest peril, 
the Spanish Armada, ventis aflavit 
dissipavit eos. Besides, if we believe 
in nationalities, then our nationality 
will be believed in. God will no more 
allow us to be invaded, and our unity 
broken up, than he allows us to invade 
and break up the unity of France, 
Spain, or Germany. It is a maxim of 
political wisdom, or ought to be, con- 
firmed as it has been by the experi- 
ence of many centuries—the age of 
conquests is past. 

Napoleon might overrun Europe, as 
a river floods its banks, but France 
was cooped up again within the Rhine, 
and after a quarter of a century of 
astonishing conquest and defeat, 
neither gained or lost a foot of ground. 

There are a few great powers en- 
camped in Europe, where they ought 
not to be. Thus, the Turks are en- 
camped in the ancient Byzantine em- 
pire, and were they ejected to-morrow 
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Eastern Europe would be relieved of 
an unnatural incubus. Our fears of 
Russian supremacy, more or less 
imaginary, are all that prevent such a 
resettlement of a Christian popula- 
tion under a Christian government. 
When the time comes, and we cannot 
tell how soon that may be, we trust 
our diplomatists will have no foolish 
tradition of a balance of power to up- 
hold. Even if Russia came in for the 
lion’s share of the Turkish provinces 
her open sovereignty would not be 
more formidable tothe western powers 
than her presentassumed protectorate. 
Checks would arise that we cannot 
now foresee or calculate on. A uni- 
versal empire has always proved a 
dream and a delusion. Nations only 
culminate to this point to wither and 
decline. 

Now, in the same way that the 
Turks are encamped in Europe the 
Austrians are encamped in Italy. 
Were that encampment broken up we 
cannot see how any gain to France 
would be a loss to us. We have no 
imaginable interest in common with 
Austria why we should fight her bat- 
tles ; and to suppose that we are to 
ask France her intentions because she 
chooses to arm and attack Austria, is 
to suppose that the Austrian minister 
rules in our Cabinet, or that Austrian 
gold has bought up our press. We 
have meddled too long and too often 
in Italy, and always on the wrong 
side; and we trust, that should a col- 
lision occur between Austria and 
France in Italy, ours will be no feigned 
neutrality, but the open declaration 
of an island people, that it is no affair 
of ours, and that between rival des- 
potisms we can have nothing in com- 
mon with either side. 

If worst came to the worst, and all 
our traditionary notions of the balance 
of power were unsettled by the final 
a of Austria from Italy, and 
the settlement of the French in their 
place, France would be no more for- 
midable to us then than now. We 
coped with France, and beat her both 
by land and sea, with Europe at her 
back, before, and we should be 
ashamed to think we could not do so 
again. As toItaly, the change of mas- 
ters would be at least a relief. With 
no love for the French their hatred 
of Austria is deep enough to make 
them welcome any change. Their 
campaign in Lombardy would be 
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like that of Charles VIII. over again, 
a campaign of chalk. France, with 
all her faults, is a more liberal coun- 
try than Austria. The Empercr is at 
least not the tool of the priests, as in 
Austria; the system of repression 
would be less brutal and systematic ; 
a constitutional government would 
spread from Sardinia through North 
Italy; Rome might still retain her 
Bishop; but St. Peter’s successor, re- 
lieved from the burden of secular 
cares, could then give himself to spiri- 
tual cares only, greatly to the benefit 
of his own soul, and the souls of 
his much-neglected diocese. And as 
to Naples, it is surely no treason to 
hint that Murat could not be a worse 
king than Bomba; things have to 
come to the worst in Naples under 
one dynasty—our hope is they would 
mend under another. 

Now, what we have written is not 
to invite Englishmen to begin propa- 
gandism in Italy, or anywhere else. 
All we denounce is that absurd ten- 
derness about Austria, as if we were 
to pick a quarrel with France to keep 
her hands off our ancient and most 
“unfaithful” ally. The tone of the 
Times is un-English to a degree on 
this subject; and if secret service 
money could be well spent, it would 
be in paying the Z'imes not to write 
on foreign politics, or meddle in mat- 
ters where it almost invariably goes 
— Its articles on France must 
have been most irritating to the French 
Emperor and people ; and all for what? 
To alarm us upon an impossible dan- 
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ger—or, rather tostimulate us to make 
common cause with Austria, and to 
hamper ourselves with a one-sided 
alliance. Except in Austrian interests 
these 7'imes’ leaders have no drift or 
meaning; and the sooner this is ex- 
posed and understood by the people 
of England, the better. The whole 
story of a French invasion is the old 
story of the Cock and the Bull, as 
found either in the venerable Bede, or 
some other Saxon chronicler. The 
story is, that a cock used to roost over 
the manger where a bull was tethered 
every night. Now, the cock was given 
to early rising, while the bull was a 
lazy fellow, and apt to oversleep 
himself. Now, it happened that, as 
morning after morning the cock would 
awake before day, crow, and clap his 
wings in the most alarming manner, 
an officious cowboy took it into his 
head that this was meant as a menace 
to the bull, and, after pricking the 
bull’s heavy sides with a pitchfork, 
persuaded the bull that the cock was 
putting on spurs to attack him, and 
pointed to the goad in his side as a 
casus belli between the cock and the 
bull. The venerable Bede has not told 
us whether they went to war, or how 
they fought ; for the cock’s wings and 
the bull’s horns were no match for 
each other, and there was a great deal 
of beating the air on both sides. But 
enough of the fable is known to justify 
us in treating the Z'%imes’ fears of a 
French invasion as the modern ver- 
~ of the story of “A Cock and a 
ull. 
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“ SAHlafft du, meine Mutter?” 


“ Art thou sleeping, O my mother, 
Outworn with grief at last 1— 
To speak to thee, sweet mother, 
From the grave-yard have I past. 


“T cannot rest in quiet, 
Though my grave is dark and still ; 
For a cold air creeps around me, 
And my shroud is damp and chill.” 


Up rose that mother lonely, 
he ghost-dream in her brain— 
With the spirit-sight she seeth 
Her little child again. 
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A vapory flame, like moonlight 
When muffled by a cloud, 

Wraps the baby as she standeth 
By the bed-side in her shroud. 


“ Creep, darling, to my bosom, 
And lay thine heart on mine ; 
Its throbbing blood shall warm thee : 
I'll give my life for thine.” 


“Oh! never more, sweet mother, 
May I lie upon thy breast, 
But from my grave I come to crave 
That thou wilt give me rest. 


“ All day and night so dreary 
I hear thy moaning still, 
And thy deep sighs, breathing o’er me, 
Mother, they make me chill. 


“ All day and night so dreary 
Thy tears soak through the mould, 
And on my shroud come trickling—- 
They make me damp and cold.” 


Oh! great love, self-denying !— 
The mother hides her woes 
Within her aching bosom, 
To give her child repose. 


Soft fades that pale, cold vapour, 


As boreal lights at night ; 
And the little babe so fades away 
From the mother’s straining sight. 


And ever through the lone night 
That mother watched in vain 
For the spirit of her lost one 
To stand by her again. 


And ever, when the grief-drops 
From her fountain-heart would rise, 
She crushed them ere they trickled 
In tear-rain from her eyes. 


And ever, when the wailing 
Of sighs rose in her breast, 

She choked it back—to break her heart 
But not her loved one’s rest. 


Now, when a moon had circled, 
Lo! in the solemn night 

Came a vision to that mother, 
Filling the room with light. 


And a voice, like trickling waters, 
So soft, so sweet, so clear, 

Floods all the dreamy silence 
And fills the mother’s ear : 


“Sleep on, thou patient mother, 

No more with grief opprest, 

Untroubled now, and sweetly, 
Thy little one takes rest. 








“ He that for ever 
Rest to his chil 
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Sendeth to thee this vision 
Thy loving heart to cheer.” 


Awoke that mother lonely, 
As passed the voice and light ; 
But she knew who stood in glory 
Beside her bed that night. 


The angel of her little child 
The message blest had given— 
One of the angels that behold 








THE interests of Reform in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin have sustained a 
heavy blow in the result of the recent 
Visitation. Should public opinion 
acquiesce in the decision of the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, the evil 

roduced is likely to be permanent in 
its character, and not less so because 
some modification of the most serious 
abuses will undoubtedly be offered. 
The misappropriation of the degree 
fees, despite the temporary pro 
which the judgment has sup vie a 
must speedily fall to the mn and 
the grievances of the non-tutor fellows 
will receive at last some attention and 
partial redress ; but solong asthe deci- 
sion of the Visitors enjoys the immu- 
nity conferred by even a passive assent 
of the general public, no real improve- 
ment in the condition of the interior 
can be expected. This results from 
the nature of the case. Great corpo- 
rate bodies, such as universities, be- 
cause of the fluctuation of their com- 
ponent parts, can secure an equitable 
administration of their system only 
by sedulous conformity with their 
laws, and because of the naturally 
conservative tendencies of such bodies 
they can be impelled to reform by no 
lighter agency than that of public 
opinion distinctly enunciated. From 
these two sources of order and effi- 
ciency Trinity College has been cut off 
by the recent judgments, one of which 
renders it dangerous for any member 
of the corporation to give publicity to 
his views on University questions; and 
the other, by giving a legal sanction 
to a practice for which no defence save 
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its inveteracy could be pleaded, not 
only justifies all existing misappro- 
priations, but throws a protecting 
shield over all future ones which may 
have the good fortune to escape de- 
tection for a time. But the evil does 
not stop here, nor is the terrorism 
which has thus been initiated confined 
to the alumni. In characterising the 
most temperate statements of the Re- 
form party as “highly defamatory of 
the governing body of the College,” 
the judgments deter every prudent 
man from the discussion of necessary 
alterations, and they silence the most 
independent of the press by denounc- 
ing beforehand as a libel every article 
which implies the need, or points out 
the method, of improvement. If these 
decisions of the Visitors be sound—and 
if we cannot show them to be the re- 
verse—it only remains for us to with- 
draw from the controversy, offering 
our apologies to the public which we 
have misled, and to the academic 
magnates whom we have “defamed.” 
But, on the other hand, if the judg- 
ments can be successfully impugned ; 
if they can be shown to be at variance 
with recognised principles of policy, 
of justice, and of law, it will [ our 
duty to redouble our efforts on behalf 
of a great and valuable institution, the 
faults of which are thus proved to lie 
deeper, and to be more difficult of 
treatment, than was at first supposed. 

In addressing ourselves to this task, 
we are well aware how delicate a 
matter it is to criticise decisions pro- 
nounced from so high a tribunal as 
the Court of Visitors, Judge Black- 
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burne’s distinguished character as a 
lawyer is matter of notoriety, and we 
know how much additional weight 
his words derived, on the occasion to 
which we refer, from the statement 
that they received the concurrence of 
the venerable prelate who sat beside 
him on the bench, and who may, per- 
haps, have taken a greater interest in 
the proceedings than was apparent to 
a looker on, or than was to have been 
expected from one not conversant with 
legal technicalities. But no tribunal 
is infallible, even though it be beyond 
judicial appeal: neither are we pre- 
ared to so our eyes to facts because 
egal authorities cannot recognise 
them, nor abandon a just cause be- 
cause high names have pronounced 
against it. We will, therefore, carry 
our cause into that court which, from 
the first, we declared to be the only 
one competent to deal with it, and 
we will canvass the decision of the 
Visitors with that degree of respect 
that is their due, but, at the same 
time, with that fearlessness which the 
magnitude of the interests at stake, 
and the nature of all genuine discus- 
sion, alike demand. 

In order to appreciate the first judg- 
ment delivered by the Vice-Chancellor, 
that in which he dealt with the ap- 
peals of Dr. Shaw and Mr. Carmichael 
against the censure pee upon them 
by the Board, it will be necessary to 
take a brief review of the circum- 
stances which led to those appeals. 

On the 29th of March, 1858, Dr. 
Shaw published a letter in a Dublin 
journal, calling the attention of “ the 
alumni of the University among the 
clergy and educated laity of Ireland” 
to a public document of considerable 
importance which had a poe afew 
days before. This was Mr. Stephens’ 
letter to Sir George Grey, severely 
commenting upon the Report of the 
Endowed Schools Commission, of 
which Commission Mr. Stephens had 
been a member, and from which he 
had withdrawn a considerable time 
previously, owing to fundamental 
differences of opinion between him- 
self and his brother Commissioners. 
As the purpose for which Dr. Shaw 
referred to that letter was oes 
misstated by counsel for the Board, 
and as that misstatement was epee 
and repeated in the judgment of the 
court, it becomes necessary to direct 
the attention of our readers to what 
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seems to be the purport of the docu- 
ment. It was not, as Mr. Brewster 
asserted, and as Judge Blackburne a 
week subsequently reiterated, “replete 
with statements of abuses and defects 
in the Endowed Schools ;” but was a 
protest against the Report of that Com- 
mission as “vicious in judgment, bad 
in law, and defective in not making 
adequate provision” for theattainment 
of the ends contemplated by her Ma- 
jesty in issuing the Commission. We 
quote these words from Mr. Stephens’ 
concluding observations (p. 29), and we 
refer to the opening paragraph of Dr. 
Shaw’s letter, to show what were his 
objects in making allusion to the Re- 
port, and to Mr. Stephens’ protest 
against it. The principles for which 
he was contending, as regarded Tri- 
nity College, were those that had been 
found to be the sole basis of union 
between Mr. Stephens and his col- 
leagues in the case of other educa- 
tional foundations. On all questions 
but these their divergence of opinion 
was excessive, but they were agreed 
in stigmatizing as defects the insuffi- 
cient remuneration of many of the 
masters, the want of retiring pen- 
sions, the necessity many teachers 
were under of resorting to extraneous 
employment as a means of livelihood, 
and finally the incomplete and unsafe 
modes in use of keeping the accounts, 
and the want of a proper system of 
audit. Now what argument more 
natural for a Trinity College reformer 
to adduce than to show that such 
defects and abuses as he was contend- 
ing against had been condemned wna- 
numously by authorities who yet dif- 
fered on every subject whereon differ- 
ence was possible * 

To return to our narrative. A few 
days after the appearance of Dr. 
Shaw’s letter, the same journal which 
had published it contained a leading 
article on the subject of University 
Reform, and after quoting some pas- 
sages from a private letter to the 
editor (which letter was subsequently 
stated in Court to have emanated 
from a member of the Board) the 
writer of the article went on to re- 
commend that the Junior Fellows and 
others who were dissatisfied with 
their position should send in a memo- 
rial to the Board, stating their griev- 
ances, and requesting redress. It was 
assumed, evidently on the authorit 
of the private letter, that no suc 
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course had ever been adopted; and 
the friendly observation was made, 
that by this means reforms might be 
effected without any infringement of 
discipline. The editor had been left 
in ignorance that his panacea had 
been tried over and over again with- 
out success, and that in particular the 
non-tutor fellows had, so long back as 
1850, addressed a full statement of 
their case to the Board, and that on 
that occasion Dr, Shaw, then a non- 
resident fellow, had supported it by 
a most respectful and somewhat ela- 
borate letter, in which he predicted 
as the result of the existing system 
all the evils now so prominent and 
dangerous in 1858. Neither had the 
editor’s private informant alluded to 
the fact that the Royal Commission 
of 1851 had fruitlessly recommended 
the principal reforms advocated by 
Dr. Shaw, and the journalist, misled 
by the high authority that had ad- 
dressed him, tendered the advice, 
which, if it had not been already 
acted on, would have been a very just 
rebuke, and which drew forth from 
Mr. Carmichael the letter for which 
the Board coupled him with Dr. Shaw 
in the censure against which both 
appealed. Mr. Carmichael’s letter 
corrects the mistake into which the 
editor had been led—informs him of 
the refusal of the last prayer of the 
memorial of the non-tutors—adds 
that this memorial did not receive 
even the courtesy of a written answer, 
and confirms several of Dr. Shaw’s 
statements by statistics of his own 
income in the sixth year of his fellow- 
ship. Mr. Carmichael concludes, like 
Dr. Shaw, by appealing to public opi- 
nion. “The remedy,” says he, “rests 
with the voice of public opinion, and 
IT heartily thank you for your efforts 
in the cause of University Reform.” 
This letter appeared on April Ist, and 
on the 13th each gentleman received 
a summons to appear before the 
Board next day at twelve o'clock. 
They were refused any information 
as to the object of the summons, de- 
spite an immediate and a formal ap- 
plication for it ; and presented them- 
selves accordingly at the time ap- 
pointed. They found a full Board 
assembled, the two Deans being pre- 
sent, as required by the statutes, when 
expulsion, or any other very grave 
punishmentis to be inflicted. The cen- 
sure in the present instance was what 
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is called “ public admonition.” The 
usual proceeding in this case is for 
the Provost to read out of the Statute 
Book the law which has been violated, 
and to admonish the offender not to 
repeat the offence. Here a serious 
difficulty at once presented itself in 
the total absence of any statute re- 
ferring to the case of a fellow discuss- 
ingin public the affairs of the College : 
but the Board were not to be impeded 
in their purpose by any technical 
obstacle, and had accordingly framed 
a minute and resolution the previous 
day, and invested them, so far as was 
possible, with the temporary autho- 
rity and dignity of a statute. These 
were then read out by the Provost. 
Dr. Shaw, on being questioned, 
admitted the authorship of the let- 
ter which had appeared under his 
name, and requested leave to make 
a statement on the subject, account- 
ing for his conduct. Leave was re- 
fused, and the admonition pronounced 
without any hearing or opportunity 
of justification being afforded. Mr. 
Carmichael was then called in and 
subjected to the same process. On 
asking in what light he was to con- 
sider the admonition, he was in- 
formed that it amounted to “a very 
grave censure.” From this public 
censure and admonition, Dr. Shaw and 
Mr. Carmichael appealed, separately, 
to the Visitors, and requested that 
their case should be heard at a public 
visitation. No direct answer was 
vouchsafed ; but, about a fortnight 
after, a notice was affixed to the Col- 
lege gate, apprizing all the members 
of the College that a General Visitation 
would be held on May 24th, 1858. 
The appellants, therefore, prepared 
their case. Mr. Lawson, Q.c., and Mr. 
Mills, were counsel for Dr. Shaw ; 
Mr. Joy, ac., and Mr. Hamilton 
Smythe, q.c., for Mr. Carmichael ; and 
Mr. Brewster, 9.c., Mr. Lloyd, a.c., 
Mr. Ball, g.c.,and Mr. H. Mac Donnell, 
for the Board. Mr. Lawson, in open- 
ing the matter, displayed his usual 
ability. He at once hit the blot in the 
Board’s case, and showed that it had 
overstepped its powers in pronouncing 
a censure upon his client, and that it 
had shown ti:at it was aware of the 
fact, by first stating that Dr. Shaw’s 
act was a breach of a specific statute, 
and then adding that his conduct was 
contrary to the spirit of the statutes, 
two statements which contradict each 
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other. He pointed out that Dr. Shaw’s 
letter was neither false in statement, 
nor disrespectful in tone. The former 
charge, indeed, could not be made 
against it, without inculpating the re- 
ports of two Royal Commissions, one of 
which related directly to Trinity Col- 
legeitself ; and both of which endorsed 
every principle and every detail for 
which his client’s letter contended. 
He further denied that any libellous 
intention, or any tendency to subvert 
discipline, could be attributed to the 
wording of the letter, as it was not 
the administration of individuals, but 
the system which they were bound to 
administer, with which it found fault. 
He not only showed that the Board 
had inflicted a censure for an offence 
not contemplated by the statutes, but 
that it had itself committed a viola- 
tion of them in its manner of proceed- 
ing. The statutes provide that no 
new crime can be created without the 
consent of the Visitors, except when 
the offenceis malum per se, a character 
which cannot, by any construction, 
be given to the act of publicly dis- 
cussing the affairs of the College. 
The only statute quoted by the Board, 
in support of its resolution, was one 


which provided a tribunal, in the Visi- 
tors, to hear complaints and remedy 
abuses. But this was irrelevant to the 

uestion, because the reforms which 

r. Shaw advocated did not lie within 
the power of either the Board or the 
visitors, but required the interference 


of the Crown. Hence, it was argued, 
his letter was as little inconsistent 
with the spirit of the statutes as with 
their express enactments, or with the 
discipline of the College. Further, 
Mr. Lawson pointed out that in Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, and hitherto in Dublin, 
the free discussion of University ques- 
tions had been always conceded to 
fellows and professors, and with very 
beneficial results ; and that among the 
persons who actually availed them- 
selves of this agency were two mem- 
bers of the Board, one of them its 
respected head, which now censured 
his client, not for the letter which he 
published, but for the act of publish- 
ing a letter at all. He proceeded to 
point out the danger which would 
arise if all interference with the work- 
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ing of the College should originate from 
without, amongst strangers or enemies, 
and concluded by denouncing the at- 
tempt of the Board to suppress discus- 
sion and to silence the press as repug- 
nant alike to the usages of the Univer- 
sity and the free laws of the country. 

Mr. Brewster commenced by en- 
larging on the importance of main- 
taining discipline in an educational 
institution, and endeavoured to show 
that Dr. Shaw’s appeal to public opi- 
nion was subversive of it, and contrary 
to the spirit, though perhaps not to 
the letter, of the statutes, quoting in 
proof ‘the oath taken by every fellow 
to maintain the dignity and interests 
of |the College and all who dwell 
therein especially] the provost and 
senior fellows. The passage in brackets, 
though an integral part of the oath, 
did not appear to Mr. Brewster to 
merit quotation, although to unpro- 
fessional eyes it may seem to modify 
considerably the force of his argu- 
ment. He then proceeded to comment 
in detail upon each passage in Dr. 
Shaw’s letter, and to put upon it con- 
structions in harmony with the false 
keynote to which we have already 
adverted. In one of these construc- 
tions, which we shall cite as a speci- 
men, we know not which to admire 
more, the advocate’s courage or his 
success. 

The passage under treatment was 
that in which Dr. Shaw refers to the 
want of retiring pensions for other 
ofticers of the College besides senior 
fellows. One not familiar with the 
actual state of things within the Col- 
lege might readily be misled by the 
terms senior and junior, and conceive 
that the senior fellows alone could be 
fitting recipients of such pensions, as 
the juniors must, of course, be men in 
the prime of life, and far removed 
from the period which makes super- 
annuation necessary. This is a most 
natural error, but it is one which we 
have already exposed.* We have 
shown that the disparity of age be- 
tween the senior and junior fellows 
is not what their names denote and 
their disparity of condition presumes, 
but that, from the extreme slowness 
of promotion ever since 1840, men of 
middle age are still low down ameng 
the junior fellows, and must expect to 


* Dublin University Magazine, May, 1858. 
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be juniors to the end of their days. 
The passage in question incidentally 
corrects the common mistake on this 
subject by speaking of the Board as 
“a body which few of the lower half 
of junior fellows need ever expect to 
join until long after age and infirmi- 
ties shall have rendered retirement 
necessary.” This clause Mr. Brewster 
designated as a “terrible passage,” 
implying some singular moral depra- 
vity on the part of the writer. It was 
“a covert allusion to the age and in- 
firmities of the existing senior fel- 
lows ;” it was the expression of an 
opinion that “they had lived too 
long.” It is, perhaps, allowable for 
an advocate to so construct an oppo- 
nent’s words as to enlist against him 
the natural sympathies of the bench ; 
but a judge might have seen that the 
construction here offered was not only 
foreign to the genuine sense of Dr. 

Shaw’s letter, but directly subversive 
of its argument. If the senior fel- 

lows were really aged and infirm, the 

poverty of any portion of the junior 
fellows would be but temporary, the 

prospects of promotion could not be 

complained of, and the demand for 

retiring pensions would be simply ab- 

surd. 

Mr. Brewster justified his construc- 
tions of this and other apparently in- 
nocuous passages in the letter by re- 
presenting it as the artful production 
of an able man, who knew how to 
effect his objects without exposing 
himself to any danger. 

Mr. Joy, for Mr. Carmichael, based 
his defence on the circumstance that 
his client’s letter was an answer to cor- 
rect a misstatement in a newspaper 
article arising out of delusive informa- 
tion supplied to the editor, as internal 
evidence showed, by a member of the 
Board ; as well as on the ground that it 
contained nothing but acknowledged 
facts. Counsel arraigned the conduct 
of the Board in refusing all opportu- 
nity of defence or explanation, and in 
endeavouring to check all open ex- 
pression of opinion whenever that 
opinion differed from theirs. At the 
close of Mr. Joy’s argument, the Court 
adjourned till the next morning. 


*In the authorized Report published by the Board, we observe that the word 
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On Tuesday, Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Ball 


were heard as counsel for the Board. 
The former gentleman opened the pro- 
ceedings in much the same manner as 
Mr. Brewster had done, by an elabo- 
rate encomium on discipline, and by 
asserting that free discussion was in- 
compatible with it. He stated that 
although he was there to answer Mr. 
Carmichael’s counsel, he nevertheless 
felt himself called upon to notice some 
ae in Dr. Shaw’s letter, which 

e accordingly proceeded to analyse, 
alleging that its design was “ to con- 
vey the impression that the Board 
were the great obstacles to all educa- 
tional improvement.” After enter- 
ing into some details concerning 
the working of the College in at- 
tempted disproof of Dr. Shaw’s asser- 
tions, he proceeded to deal with Mr. 
Carmichael’s letter, which he cha- 
racterised as “an error of judgment 
into which the writer had been led,” 
an error, however, which required 
the admonition with which it had 
been visited, because of the dangerous 
example which it set. Mr. Ball fol- 
lowed on the same side, and argued 
that the appellants had in the act of 
discussion violated their oath as fel- 
lows by implication. He drew a dis- 
tinction between a carefully prepared 
pamphlet, such as the Provost’s was, 
and addressed to educated men, and 
a hurried letter in a newspaper, which 
any common person might read and 
comment upon. Having commended 
the moderation of the Board, in 
merely affixing a stigma on the cha- 
racter of the appellants, instead of 
inflicting a pecuniary fine, he con- 
cluded by an enumeration of improve- 
ments recently made in the Univer- 
sity system, which, in his opinion, 
clearly exonerated the governing 
body from the charges of the press. 
Dr. Ball having concluded, the Vice- 
Chancellor intimated his intention to 
hear only one counsel in reply, on the 
ground that it would be a waste of the 
public time to hear two, so identical* 
were the two cases. He permitted the 
appellants’ counsel to settle between 
themselves which should address 
the Court. The seniority of Mr. 


“identical” is replaced by this phrase ‘‘in all essential respects similar.” The 
difference is perhaps not much: but the testimony of those present is positive as to 


the use of the former expression. 
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Smythe as a Q.C. giving him prece- 
dence over Dr. Shaw’s second counsel, 
he accordingly addressed the Court 
on the part of Mr. Carmichael, and 
ably followed up Mr. Joy’s line of 
argument. When Mr. Smythe had 
concluded, Dr. Lawson repeated his 
application that Dr. Shaw’s counsel 
should be permitted to reply. The 
Vice-Chancellor declined to accede to 
the request except on condition that 
nothing should be touched on except 
the new matter which had been in- 
troduced by Messrs. Lloyd and Ball. 
As this new matter was quite irrele- 
vant to the case, and had been only 
introduced as areply to certain news- 
paper articles, the Court declaring 
that they were received merely as 
statements, to attempt to reply to 
them would have been the very waste 
of time to which the Vice-Chancellor 
objected. Dr. Lawson, accordingly, 
ceased to press his application, ‘but 
added that his client had just desired 
him to state that the new matter in 
question was, in many respects, fal- 
lacious and incorrect ; and that, if 
a proper opportunity were afforded, 
Dr. ios was prepared to prove it 
so. The Vice-Chancellor then ob- 
served that this enabled him to bring 
before the Court a certain letter 
which had been addressed to the 
Primate, as Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, by the Registrar of the College. 
This letter professed to refute a great 
variety of charges which had been 
lately brought against the Board. 
(His lordship was understood to refer 
to the public press). The Court had 
selected one of those charges for in- 
vestigation. This was that the Board 
had applied to their own use certain 
ortions of the degree fees properly 
longing to the common chest. 
there was any member of the Cor- 
poration who was prepared to sustain 
that charge the Court would investi- 
ate it. If not, it would be for the 
rovost and senior fellows to say 
whether they had anything to offer 
on the subject in the way of explana- 
tion or disproof. 
Dr. Shaw stated that he was pre- 
pared to make that charge. 
The Vice-Chancellor desired him to 
ut it in writing, and adjourned the 
Court for half an hour to enable him 
to do so. 
Previous to adjourning the Court 
certain other charges of violations 
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of statutes were brought forward ; 
one by Dr. Shaw, another by the Rev. 
Mr. Dixon, and ny a third 
by Mr. M. Roberts. ant of space 
forbids us at present taking any notice 
of the important questions thus raised, 
or of the manner in which they were 
disposed of. 

On the Court resuming its sitting, 
Dr. Shaw handed to the Registrar 
the following allegation: “My allega- 
tion is, that the distribution of fees 
on the higher degrees, as published 
by the Board in 1791, and 1801, has 
been altered so as to give to the Pro- 
vost and senior fellows amounts for- 
merly given to Trinity College. I 
think it right to add, that in bring- 
ing this charge, I make no personal 
imputation on the existing members 
of the Board.” 

On Tuesday, June Ist, the Visitors 
having taken their seats, the Vice- 
Chancellor said that the Court was 
ready to hear Dr. Shaw’s case. 

Dr. Lawson said that he under- 
stood that judgment in the appeals 
was about to be pronounced. 

The Vice-Chancellor stated that he 
did not intend to deliver judgment 
until Dr. Shaw’s charge had been 
heard. 

The Vice-Chancellor then disposed 
of the questions raised by Mr. Dixon 
and Mr. Roberts. 

Dr. Lawson commenced his address 
by observing that he was placed in 
a very embarrassing position, in hav- 
ing to bring forward a charge on the 
part of Dr. Shaw, a man in the posi- 
tion of a junior fellow, against a pow- 
erful body like the Board, while a 
grave College censure was yet hang- 
ae his head. 

he Vice-Chancellor, after some 


consultation with the Archbishop, 
admitted the reasonableness of the 
plea, and proceeded to deliver judg- 


ment in the appeal cases. Notwith- 
standing the “identity” which he 
had aftirmed to exist between them 
when refusing to hear the first appel- 
lant’s counsel, a marked dissimilarity 
will be found between the judgments 
delivered. The Visitors confirmed 
the censure of the Board in the case 
of Dr. Shaw, and reversed it in that 
of Mr. Carmichael. The language in 
which the judgment was given against 
the former was an elaborate accusa- 
tion, far su ing in stringency the 
original resolution of the Board, while, 
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in a few simple sentences, Mr. Carmi- 
chael’s plea was admitted. 

We will now lay before our readers 
the entire decision in both its parts, 
and will adopt, as the clearest and 
briefest mode of expressing our objec- 


The Vice-Chancellor said— 


“ The question in the case of Dr. Shaw’s 
appeal which we are called upon to de- 
cide is in substance the same which arises 
in all legal proceedings where the object 
in speaking or writing is to be decided 
by the constituted tribunals of the coun- 
try. The law in such cases is, that when 
the publication stands unexplained by 
any collateral evidence which indicates 
the imtention of the party, and no light 
is derived from the circumstances at- 
tending the publication by which the 
mind of the author can be read, the in- 
ference is necessarily derived from the 
words themselves, read and understood 
according to their plain import and mean- 
ing, in their natural and ordinary sense. 
If the natural tendency and import be to 
defame and injure, then, according to 
every principle of reason and justice, the 
party must be taken to have acted with 
a view to effect the consequences to 
which the means he has used naturally 
and obviously tend.” 


‘Reading the letter, for the publica- 
tion of which this sentence has been 
pronounced, and understanding it in 
the sense in which any ordinary reader 
would understand it, the question is—Is 
it defamatory of the governing body of 
the College, the Provost and Senior 
Fellows ?” 


‘* The document to which it refers as 
explanatory of the subject and of the 
writer’s purpose is one replete with de- 
tails of abuses and defects in the adminis- 
tration of educational endowments.” 


**One of those alluded to arises from 
the insufficient provision, for teachers in 
schools, the other from the omission of a 
public audit of the accounts of the funds 
that constitute these endowments. With 
these the letter connects the endowments 
ot ‘Lrinity College and their administra- 
tion, plainly intending to extend to the 
latter the censures that are found in Mr. 
Stephens’ letter. Accordingly, the in- 
sufticiency of the means of livelihood of 
six of the Junior Fellows is treated as an 
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tions to it, the plan of arranging in 
parallel columns the actual judgment 
and that which we Soukie believe 
would have been more consistent 


with the facts of the two cases. 


We are of opinion that— 


The question which we have to decide 
is not that of the character of the letter 
which drew down the censure of the 
Board, for that point is not before the 
Court; but whether the discussion of 
collegiate matters by the Junior Fellows 
is contrary to the statutes or subversive 
of discipline. The first of these charges 
has not been supported by any evidence 
whatsoever. With respect to the second, 
the common sense rule in such matters 
is, that the words of any publication 
must be taken in their plain and literal 
sense, and without reference to any col- 
lateral evidence or subsequent writings 
which may appear to point out the in- 
tention of the author. If the natural 
tendency be plain and evident, then, ac- 
cording to every principle of reason and 
justice, the party must be taken to have 
acted with a view to effect the conse- 
quences, to which the means he has used 
naturally and obviously tend. 


Reading the letter, for the publication 
of which this sentence has been pro- 
nounced, and bearing in mind that it was 
specially addressed to alumni of the Uni- 
versity, (to be presumed conversant with 
the Collegiate system), the only question 
is—Is it subversive of discipline ?— its 
accuracy in detail not having been once 
impugned. 


The document to which it refers is a 
protest against the Report of the En- 
diowed Schools Commission, but contains 
certain fundamental principles in which 
it agrees with that Report, and on which 
it also insists as applicable to the ad- 
ministration of all educational founda- 
tions, and which Dr. Shaw considers 
must therefore apply to Trinity College 
as well as to cognate bodies. 


One of these is the necessity for ade- 
quate remuneration of the body of teach- 
ers ; another, the evil effects arising from 
their compelled resort to extraneous em- 
ployment for a livelihood; next, the want 
of retiring pensions; and finally, the 
great importance of a public audit to the 
welfare of the institutions. 

These principles the letter applies to 
the endowments and administration of 
Trinity College, on the ground of their 
general appropriateness to all educational 
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evil and an abuse; and no one can doubt 
it was intended to lay it as a charge 
against those to whom the administra- 
tion of the College property is intrusted.” 


‘The last paragraph of the letter 
shows the charge which the writer in- 
tended to convey, but it goes much fur- 
ther. It asserts that the present distri- 
bution of the revenues of the College is 
strikingly opposed to the arrangements 
which the interests of education require. 
Here it is plainly intended to charge the 
Board with a misapplication of the re- 
venues of the College, such as to be 
strikingly opposed to the interests of 
education, the great trust confided to 
them.” 


‘** But the assertion does not terminate 
here. It is followed by and directly con- 
nected with the expression of the writer’s 
belief, that the publication of the ac- 
counts would lead to reform. How? 
Plainly and obviously, by exposing the 
distribution of the revenues of the Col- 
lege, already asserted to be strikingly 
opposed to the interests of education, but 
which now, by its secrecy, is beyond the 
reach of detection or reform. It is by 
this exposure that the guardians of these 
revenues are to be brought into subjec- 
tion to public opinion, and coerced to 
discontinue their perversion and abuse.” 


** This is not, as was argued, a com- 
plaint aimed at a system for the defects 
of which the writer holds the Provost 
and Senior Fellows not to be responsible. 
On the contrary, their power to correct, 
and their responsibility for the abuse, 
are clearly affirmed; for it is on them 
and on their misconduct that the public 
opinion is to operate, and it is by them 
that the funds are to be distributed, so 
as to promote the interests of education, 
which they now thwart and frustrate by 
their misapplication.” 


“ Understanding this as I do, and as I 
am convinced it was intended, as a 
charge of wilful breach of trust, I think 
it is highly defamatory of the Provost 
and Senior Fellows, and is directly sub- 
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foundations. Accordingly, the insuffi- 
ciency of the means of livelihood of six 
of the Junior Fellows is treated as an 
evil and an abuse which is not denied 
even by the Board itself, a circumstance 
which does seem to imply remissness on 
its part in not having carried out the 
suggestions of the Royal Commission of 
1851. 


The last paragraph of the letter shows 
that this remissness had dispelled any 
hope on the writer's part of the initiative 
in reform being taken by the Board. It 
by no means, however, implies any mal- 
versation on the part of that body, nor 
any defect in its legal tenure of its emo- 
luments, but simply the fact that the 
incomes of the Senior Fellows are larger 
than the College can now afford to pay, 
when the necessity of extension has 
become so remarkably prominent. 


Lest, however, it should be supposed 
that any charge was brought against the 
integrity of the members of the Board, 
Dr. Shaw urges the publication of the 
accounts as a means of bringing public 
opinion to bear upon the question of re- 
form. He nowhere adverts to a legal 
tribunal such as would be the only com- 
petent one in a case of fraud, but con- 
siders that pressure from without would 
obtain the modification of a system 
which, though not illegal, is yet irrecon- 
cilable with the present needs of the 
University. 


This is, as was argued, a complaint 
against a system, and not against indi- 
viduals. It neither states where the 
power to correct lies, nor yet on whom 
the voice of public opinion is to work. 
The fact adverted to by Dr. Lawson, 
that many of the reforms desired are not 
in the power of the Board to grant, ap- 
pears to show that reference is intended 
to Parliament and to the advisers of the 
Crown as well as to the Board. The 
allusion to the last body cannot be con- 
sidered unwarrantable without at the 
same time condemning the Report of 
the University Commission, which goes 
much farther than Dr. Shaw, inasmuch 
as it recommends (page 7) ‘‘ immediate 
publicity” of every act of legislation of 
the Board, ‘‘so as to secure the most 
efficient control upon their conduct, the 
opinion of the other members of the Uni- 
versity.” 


o 
As nothing further is implied than the 
acquiescence of the Board in an injudi- 
cious system which it found in opera- 
tion, and did not itself originate, I can- 
not consider the letter as defamatory of 
8 
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versive of the order, and discipline, and 
of the College. In truth, if the 
icence we are in this case required to 
sanction receive our sanction, no limit 
can be put to the power of any member 
of the College, or of any student, to ar- 
raign in the publicnewspapers its govern- 
ing body, on any charge whatever, and 
the consequence must be, on their part, 
either silent acquiescence, or a submis- 
sion of their defence through the same 
mediam. But if they do so, who is to 
hear? who is to arbitrate? who is to de- 
cide? When is the contest to end; or is 
it to be interminable?” 


**T can conceive nothing more un- 
seemly, unsatisfactory, or disreputable, 
than such sort of warfare between the 
members of a community whose utility 
and existence for good depend upon har- 
mony, subordination, and confidence.” 


** While I deprecate such discussions, 
and in such a mode, as fatal to the re- 
pose of the College, and as not leading 
to any certain or satisfactory issue, I 
must not be understood to claim for the 
governing body any immunity from 
responsibility for breaches of trust, or 
to have their proceedings kept secret. 
Nothing is more remote trom my inten- 
tion. They are and must be amenable 
and responsible to constituted authority, 
and by proceedings in the mode and 
course pointed out by law, where evi- 
dence can be given, where truth can be 
temperately investigated, and where 
justice can be dune.” 


**Complaints have been made of the 
course of proceeding adopted by the 
Board, from which one would have sup- 
posed that this sentence of admonition 
was pronounced without giving Dr.Shaw 
an opportunity of defending himself. 
But no sentence was pronounced, no ad- 
judication was made until after he had 
avowed himself to be the author of the 
letter; and now, having heard his de- 
fence, and deeming it insufficient, his 
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the Provost and Senior Fellows, nor yet 
as subversive of the discipline of the 
College. In truth, if the censure passed 
upon Dr. Shaw be permitted to stand, 
no limit can be placed to the gradual 
accretion of abuses within the College. 
Experience teaches us that they will 
arise without deliberate design, and that 
reform can rarely be expected from men 
who have unconsciously become wedded 
to routine, and who profit by the abuses 
to be reformed. This throws the res- 
ponsibility of action upon junior men, 
and if they are to be coerced into silence 
by their seniors, disastrous consequences 
must follow. The agitation apprehended 
from perpetual discussion is purely ima- 
ginary. It does not result in the Eng- 
lish universities ; nor are men of educa- 
tion so ready to compromise their names, 
nor yet the press to weaken its influence, 
by giving circulation to unfounded accu- 
sations. If the contrary should occur, 
the means of refutation, in case of slan- 
der, are so easily cbtained, that the alarm 
which has been expressed upon this head 
appears utterly groundless. 


I can conceive nothing more unseemly, 
unsatisfactory or disreputable, than the 
sight of the governing body of a great 
university endeavouring to stifle, by ar- 
bitrary means, all free discussion of the 
needs and interests of the foundation, 
lest such discussion should lead to the 
diminution of incomes, already inordi- 
nate. The silence so produced is no 
proof of harmony, subordination, and 
confidence, but of coercion and terrorism. 


While I deprecate such forcible sup- 
pression of opinion, as fatal to the pro- 
gress and permanent welfare of the Col- 
lege, I must not be understood toclaim for 
the Junior Fellows or other subordinate 
members of the College any immunity 
from responsibility for breaches of disci- 
pline, or a title to have their proceedings 
uncontrolled. Nothing is more remote 
from my intention. They are,and must 
be amenable and responsible to con- 
stituted authority, and by proceedings 
in the mode and course pointed out by 
law, where evidence can be given, where 
statements in defence will be listened to, 
and where justice will be done. 


The minutes of the Registry show that 
the Board had allowed Dr. Shaw no op- 
portunity of defending himself. A sen- 
tence was pronounced, an adjudication 
made, without permitting him to utter 
a word in self-exculpation; and now, 
having heard their defence for this pro- 
cedure, and treating it as insufficient, 
their misconstructions of the simple, 
honest language of the letter cannot 
warrant us to affirm their sentence. 
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eomplaint of the course taken by the 
Board cannot warrant us to reverse its 
sentence. For these and other reasons, 
in which I have thesatisfaction to say 
that the Lord Archbishop entirely con- 
curs, we think that the appeal of Dr. 
Shaw should be dismissed, and the sen- 
tence of the Board affirmed.” 
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For these and other reasons we think 
that the appeal of Dr. Shaw should be 
allowed, and the sentence of the Board 
reversed. 


When the Vice-Chancellor had concluded his judgment, the following 


remarkable interlocution took place :— 

Mr. Lawson, Q.c.—Of course, I al- 
ways defer, with the most implicit de- 
ference, to the sentence of the court; 
but I think I have a right to say that 
your lordship’s judgment was founded 
principally on constructions of certain 

assages in Dr. Shaw’s letter, and that 
his counsel were not permitted to com- 
ment, in reply, upon these passages. 

The Vice-Chancellor.—Nothing, in my 
judgment, could be less consistent with 
the course of proceedings in this case. 
There was not a single word of that let- 
ter which you did not elaborately argue 
upon in your opening statement ; nor do 
I think it would be possible to add tothe 
powerful observations you made, and 
which have received the most mature 
and deliberate consideration. 

Mr. Lawson, Q.c.—I could not antici- 
pate the observations that were made 
upon these passages by the learned 
counsel who replied to me. 

The Vice-Chancellor.—There was not 
one observation made upon it that you 
did not anticipate. 

Mr. Lawson.—I think, my lord, there 
were many. 

Mr. Mills.—My lord, I can state that 


the observations upon the letter made 
by the learned counsel for the Board 
took my learned friend and myself en- 
tirely by surprise. We could not, and 
did not anticipate many of those obser- 
vations. I am prepared to state in- 
stances from the speech of Mr. Brews- 
ter 

The Vice-Chancellor.—So far as re- 
gards Mr. Brewster's observations, I 
have no distinct recollection of them 
(laughter). I most maturely considered 
the thing on its own merits, without 
reference to counsel’s arguments. 

Mr. Miils.—1 defer explicitly to what 
your lordship has said, but 

The Vice-Chancellor._t am desired 
by the Archbishop to say that, after the 
painful and deliberate consideration we 
have given to this case, we think it a 
source of regret that there should be 
counsel found to say that it has not re- 
ceived all the consideration that a court 
of justice should give it. 

Mr. Mills.—I was only anxious to 
join in my learned friend’s protest. 

The Vice-Chancellor.—\ beg your par- 
don, sir. I beg that there shall be no 
more about it. 








The Vice-Chancellor then proceeded to pass judgment in Mr. Carmichael’s 


case. While acquiescing fully in the 


result of that part of the decision, we 


must, nevertheless, point out some details which appear to us to detract from 


its merits. 
The Vice-Chancellor said— 


** Now, in the case of Mr. Carmichael, 
I cannot concur in the sentence of the 
Provost and Senior Fellows, nor bring 
myself to think that their censure of his 
conduct was just in its degree, due re- 
gard being had to what I consider mat- 
ter of palliation.” 


‘The information he gave can scarcely 
be said to have been volunteered by him. 
It was a reply to an article in a news- 
paper, and was little more than a state- 
ment that such an application to the 
Board, as that article suggested, had 
been already made.” 


** Except the remark, that there had 
not been the courtesy of a written reply, 
which might have called for a mild ad- 
monition, I can find nothing that can be 
asserted to disparage that body in the 
letter.” 


We conceive that he should have 
said— 

Having already pronounced on the 
essential similarity between the case of 
Mr. Carmichael and that of Dr. Shaw, 
I see no reason for making any differ- 
ence in my decision in the two cases. 
In neither was the censure just, nor ad- 
mitting of any palliation. 


The information given by Mr. Car- 
michael was a reply to an article in a 
newspaper, and was little more than a 
statement that such an application to 
the Board, as that article suggested, had 
been already made. 


Except that he administers a mild ad- 
monition to the Board for its marked 
discourtesy, I can find nothing in his 
letter, any more than in Dr. Shaw’s, 
disparaging that body. 


8* 
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“Tt does not say that there were 
funds at its disposal which might or 
ought to have been applied to augment 
his income; and the fact that he was 
obliged to take private pupils, besides 
that it was not made matter of complaint 
against the Provost and Senior Fellows, 
was one of notoriety, and a proof of the 
inadequacy of the provision for the non- 
tutor Fellows, already testified by the 
report of the Royal Commissioners. 
The sentence of the Board, therefore, 
for these reasons, must be reversed.” 


We are informed that the spirit and 
emphasis with which this judgment 
was delivered recalled to the recol- 
lection of the senior counsel present 
some of Mr. Blackburne’s happiest 
efforts at the bar. The triumph of 
the senior fellows was complete, and 
one could not blame them for exult- 
ing. They had scotched the principle 
of free discussion, and silenced a 
troublesome reformer. The reversal 
in Mr. Carmichael’s case gave them 
no concern. For various reasons, it 
rather pleased them than otherwise. 
Indeed it was only an invincible logi- 
cal necessity that had compelled them 
to include Mr. Carmichael in their 
censure ; a fact which, had the Vice- 
Chancellor guessed at, it would have 
decided, of course, that eminent judge 
to award the privilege of reply to Dr. 
Shaw’s counsel rather than to the 
counsel of that appellant who had 
been only accused of an “error of 
judgment, into which he had been 
led.” However this may be, so dis- 
heartened were Dr. Shaw’s friends at 
the result of his appeal, that they 
urged him and his counsel to with- 
draw the second case, that of the De- 
gree Fees, from a trial which must 
end in certain defeat. There are some 
men, however, whom 

‘* Nec civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Nec vultus instantis tyranni” 
can shake from a settled purpose. 
And, besides, whatever effect an ad- 
verse — decision might produce 
immediately on the external public, 
there was a small but highly import- 
ant public present, in the form of 
junior fellows, before whom if the 
evidence on the question were once 
fully brought out, the degree fees 
wererestored to the University thence- 
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It does not say that there were funds 
at its disposal which might or ought to 
have been applied to augment his in- 
come; and the fact that he was obliged 
to take private pupils, besides that it 
was not made matter of complaint against 
the Provost and Senior Fellows, was one 
of notoriety, and a proof of the inade- 
quacy of the provision for the non-tutor 
Fellows, already testified by the report 
of the Royal Commissioners ; but as 
these facts were not sufficiently appre- 
ciated by the external public, we think 
his conduct in correcting the error into 
which the writer had fallen not merely 
blameless, but commendable. The sen- 
tence of the Board, therefore, for these 
reasons, must be reversed. 


forth, all judicial decisions to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Influenced, 
perhaps, by this consideration, Dr. 
Shaw’s counsel proceeded with the 
case. It lasted two days, the 6th and 
8thof June. Mr. Lawson’s statement 
and Mr. Brewster’s reply occupied the 
first day. On the second, Mr. Lloyd 
took up anew the defence of the Board, 
Mr. Mills replied for Dr. Shaw, and 
the Vice-Chancellor finished the pro- 
ceedings by reading his judgment, 
which (to save the public time, pro- 
bably) he had brought ready written 
down to court. The limits at our 
disposal preclude us from giving any 
account of the speeches of counsel ; 
an omission which we regret the less 
as the impending restoration of the 
degree fees to the common chest will 
be, to the public, the best proof of the 
utter demolition of the claims of those 
who so long appropriated them. We 
feel it incumbent on us, however, to 
give Mr. Blackburne’s judgment; and 
as the peculiarities which mark it are 
even more striking than those which 
have attracted so much attention to 
the judgment on the appeals, we shall 
adopt the same method of expressing 
our dissent as before; only that, 
as the arguments in this case will re- 
quire fuller exposition, we shall place 
the two judgments, not in parallel 
columns but in succession, breaking 
both up into corresponding para- 
graphs. 

We must first, however, introduce 
here some pieces of evidence essential 
to a right understanding of the case, 
and which could not well be brought 
otherwise before the reader. 

One of these is the evidence derived 
from the Table of Degree Fees in the 
University of Cambridge, at the time 
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(1675) when the Dublin Table was 
constructed. The latter Table forms 

rt of a certain document called 

ublin University Statutes, quite dis- 
tinct from the College Statutes ; and 
more properly called Regule Univer- 
sitatis Dubliniensis pro solemniori 
graduum collatione. These Regule 
are proved very satisfactorily by Dr. 
Todd, and other authorities, to have 
been introduced into Dublin directly 
from Cambridge University, from the 
fellows of which place the first five 
and the seventh provosts of Trinity 
College were taken. Dr. Todd’s proofs 
will be found in the introduction to 
the College Calendar for 1833; and 
will not, of course, be impugned by 
the Board, as the work was published 
under its authority, and as Dr. Todd 
is now its registrar. A diligent study 
of the oldest registries of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, would furnish additional 
proofs, as we find therein many par- 
ticulars, minute in themselves, but all 
the more completely identifying the 
Trinity College of that epoch, espe- 
cially in its University arrangements, 
with the University of Cambridge. 
We have no space for these proofs, 
and will content ourselves with those 
of Dr. Todd, and which the Vice- 
Chancellor could only dispose of by 
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ie Dublin, . Trin. Coll., : &.6 ra § 76 
Cambridge, Cis. Com., 259 ‘ $45 

M.A. { Depa Trin. Coll., 2100 - 718 6 
LL.B. & § Cambridge, Cis. Com., 015 8 7“ 5 4 0 
LL.D. Dublin, . Trin. Coll., 12 0 0 oe 29 4 0 
B.D. & f§ Cambridge, Cis. Com., $4 6 vs 515 0 
D.D. Dublin, . Trin. Coll., 1 0 0 ss 36 0 0 


The information in the above table, 
as far as regards Cambridge, is derived 
from the quarto edition (1785) of the 
Statuta Academie Cantabrigiensis ; 
Tabula Feodorum, page 557. The 
Tabula was drawn up A.D. 1631. We 
include in the sum paid to the Cista 
Communis of that University the 
item called Cautio in the Tabula 
Feodorum. Our authority for doing 
so is to be found in page 392 of the 
Statuta, where we a that this 
Cautio was a sum deposited with 
the Vice-Chancellor as a pledge that 
the graduate would, at some future 
period, perform certain Academic ex- 
ercises. If he failed to do so, the 
Vice-Chancellor is bound by this 
Statute to pay these sums into the 
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passing over all mention of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge whatsoever ! 

The Cambridge Table of Fees for 
every degree contains an item called 
Cista Communis. The Dublin Table 
for every degree contains an item 
called Trin. Coll. There is an ob- 
vious resemblance between the Cam- 
bridge and the Dublin Tables, as re- 
spects all other items, the only differ- 
ences in their case being such as ne- 
cessarily arose from the difference 
between the two institutions in point 
of age and development. The ques- 
tion, then, is—Is Trin. Coll. analo- 
gous to Cista Communis, as the sta- 
tutable and ordinary meaning of the 
former phrase distinctly expresses ; 
or does it mean something to which 
there is nothing analogous in the 
Cambridge table at all, viz.:—the 
provost and senior fellows? In order 
to weaken the force of this analogy, 
counsel for the Board pointed out 
that the items called Cista Communis, 
in the contemporary Cambridge tables, 
were a very small fraction of the 
whole fee in each case ; while the por- 
tion called Trin. Coll. in Dublin, was 
always a large proportion of the whole. 
Dr. Shaw’s counsel met this by stating 
~ facts exhibited in the following 
table. 


Cista Communis. The candidate sel- 
dom did perform these exercises, as 
we learn from the Cambridge Com- 
missioners’ Report. It is but just to 
say that the Cautio is always the 
principal part of the sum above as- 
cribed to the common chest ; and that 
in both the bodies of Statutes which 
prevailed at Cambridge previous to 
1631 (vide p. 260 and p. 194), there 
was no Cautio exacted, and the 
money paid into the common chest 
was what the Board’s counsel alleged 
it to be in 1675 (the date of the Tabula 
Expensarum)—namely, a very incon- 
siderable portion of the whole fee. 
It was, however, in no case absent 
altogether, as the Board represents it 
to have been, from the Dublin Tabula. 
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Another piece of evidence which 
received no notice in the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s judgment is that furnished by 
the existing account-books of the 
College. Dr. Lawson showed that 
these identified the phrase, Trin. 
Coll. with Cista Communis. In proof 
of this he produces the only Senior 
Proctor’s Books now extant, two in 
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number, and extending from 1800 to 
the present day. 

Inside the cover of the earlier of 
these books is fastened a MS. table, 
written by the present Provost in 1839, 
containing directions to the Senior 
Proctor as to whom he is to pay the 
several items of each degree fee. The 
table is as follows :— 


Senior Proctor Pays: 





| 
- | Bursar. 


| Vice- 
Chancellor. 


Senior 





Professor. panes Bedell. Proctor. | Total. 
E€s.dij£a4\|£ad.\)%4)12%<4¢)/£a4|) &€ ad 

A.M., ae ee oe a 050! 50. 4 01/210 0] 916 6 
LL.B. or M.B.,.| 815 0/1 00,010 0; 5 0, 5 0/1 0 0/1115 0 
LL.D. or M.D., . | 16 0 0/2 0 0/1 0 0/ 10 0; 10 0);2 0 0|22 0 0 
8.T.B.(.e.B.D),; 10 5 0);1 00/010 0 5 0 5 0'110 0/113 15 0 
8.T.D. @e.D.D.), | 19 0 0/2 0 O};1 0 0; 10 0:10 0/3 0 0/26 0 0 





Each Proctor [i.e., Senior and Junior, which latter officer collects the fees on A.B. degrees] 
gives to the Auditor a statement of the number and ranks of the degrees, that the Auditor 


= charge Bursar accordingly. 


he Junior Proctor pays to the Registrar 2s 


for each Fellow Commoner A.B. 


On the fiyleaf opposite this was 
fastened the following sheet, giving 
the subdistribution of the sums men- 
tioned in the first column of the above 
table, as paid to the Bursar :— 


DISTRIBUTION OF PART PAID TO BURSAR. 


Paid to 





Board. | Trin. Coll. | Library. 


| 








| eealgnad 2 
DD. . .|1210)/110 0] 5 0 
mie. As -| 610)1 5 0} 210 
LL.D.orM.D.| 10 10|110 0| 4 0 
LL.B. or M.B. | 61011 5 0; 2 0 
MA... .| 410/1 2 6|1 0 
| 


Throughout the whole of the book 
subsequently these headings are re- 
sadal for the corresponding sums- 
total at each “ Commencements.” 

The reader will now compare this 
second table with the schedule fur- 
nished to the Commissioners,* and 
will judge for himself whether in con- 
trasting the modern with the ancient 
schedule in our May number, we 
were justified in writing “Trin. Coll. 
or Common Chest ;” or whether the 
Board in their Letter to the Chancellor 
would have been likely to accuse us 
of “ misquotation,’ had the Board 
been able to foresee that their own 





. 4d. for each Pensioner and Sizar, and 4s. 8d. 


account-books would come to be ex- 
amined in open court. 

The last piece of evidence we deem 
it necessary to quote here is the ex- 
tract from the old College registry 
called the particular book. Under 
the date 1608, in this book, occurs the 
following entry, at folio 29 b:— 


** Received, towards the bedle’s staff, 
of Mr. Ambrose Usher, Moulson, and 
Hill, 20s, 

** Of Sir Lally, Egerton, Pillen, Bird, 
Smythe, Phillips, Robinson, Goldburne, 
Ankers, 45s.; Smith, 5s.; Bourchier, 
bs. Gd. 

** Paid for ye staff, £11 19s. 6d. 

** Received of two doctors, 40s.; of 
four batchelors in divinity, 13s. 4d. ; of 
nine masters, £3; of seven batchelors in 
arts, 35s. The overplus paide for whyt- 
tinge at ye commencement, and lym- 
ming chap. and hall; part of a chaire for 
ye hall; lyme and labour of stopping 
upp holes in ye windowes.” 


This is manifestly, as the Board 
stated, a voluntary collection. It is 
also, as Dr. Shaw stated, a collection 
for University purposes, not for gifts 
to the Provost and Senior Fellows. 

We now give the Vice-Chancellor’s 
judgment, numbering each paragraph 
on which amendments are proposed 
in the judgment which we subse- 
quently offer in lieu of it. 


* Vide, Dublin University Magazine for May. 
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1. **I am now about to deliver the judgment of the court. The case was ve 
fully and ably argued on Tuesday by counsel on both sides, and I have had the 
advantage of reading the paper addressed by the Registrar to the Chancellor of the 
University. I have devoted every moment of time in my power to the considera- 
tion of the letter and the facts of the case, and I came down here to-day, having 
committed my views on the subject to paper, intending to ask for further time, if 
I heard in the course of the argument to-day any reason for requiring further time 
to consider it. I havenot heard any argument or fact stated to-day with which I 
was not before familiar, and which has not been already the subject of my delibe- 
rate aud anxious consideration. I, therefore, proceed now to read the note of the 
judgment of the court, in which, as on the former occasion, I have the great satis- 

faction of knowing that my co-visitor entirely concurs.” 

1. Iam now about to deliver the judgment of the court. I have perused atten- 
tively the letter addressed by the Registrar to the Chancellor, and I have had 
the advantage, both on Tuesday and to-day, of hearing the case fully and ably 
argued by counsel on both sides. 


2. ‘*The charge made by Dr. Shaw, and on which we are to decide, is, ‘that 
the proportion of fees on higher degrees, as published by the Board in 1791 and 
180!, has been altered, so as to give to the Provost and Senior Fellows amounts 
formerly given to Trinity College.’ These are the words of the paper handed in.” 

2. The charge made by Dr. Shaw, and on which we are to decide, is, ‘‘ that the 
proportion of fees on higher degrees, as published by the Board in 1791 and 1801, 
has been altered, so as to give to the Provost and Senior Fellows amounts formerly 
given to Trinity College.” These are some of the words of the paper handed in ; 
the remaining words are:—‘‘I think it right to add, that in bringing this allega- 
tion, I make no personal imputation on the existing members of the Board.” 


3. ** As I understand this allegation, it is that since 1801 the Provost and Senior 
Fellows have taken to their own use a portion of those fees which, before that, had 
been the property of, and in the enjoyment of, the whole corporate body.” 

3. As I understand this allegation, it is not that since 1801, or since 1791, the 
Provost and Senior Fellows have taken to their own use any portion of those fees 
which had, down to that, been actually enjoyed by the corporate body; but only 
that the ancient allocation of those sums to ‘lrinity College, which had been osten- 
sibly kept up till the beginning of this century, was now avowedly altered; and 
altered so as io give those sums to the Board. 


4. “Understood in that sense, it is not only not supported, but contradicted ; 
for though the words ‘ Trinity College’ are not used in the schedule of appropria- 
tion of 1839, and though the words ‘ Provost and Senior Fellows’ are substituted 
for them, yet there is no pretence that the time of this substitution was the period 
at which the appropriation complained of commenced. The allegation, neither in 
form nor in substance, is sustained.” 

4. Understood in that sense, it is not only supported by Dr. Shaw’s documents 
(the Statute Book of 1791 and the Blue Book of 185)), but not contradicted by 
the Board; for they confess (in their letter to the Chancellor) that ‘‘in 1839, the 
schedule was “ simplified by consolidating the two items” really paid to the College, 
(viz., the Janitor's fee, and the £1 decreed in 1809), ‘‘and writing them in one 
column,” which column their Proctor’s books show to bear the heading Trin. 
Coll. ; ‘and by, in like manner, consolidating the two items ‘really’ paid to the 
Board” (viz, the glove money of the officers, and the large item, ostensibly paid 
to Trin. Coll.,) ‘‘and uniting them in one column, headed ‘ Provost and Senior 
Fellows ;” or rather ‘* Board,” in the Proctor's book, but altered to ‘* Provost and 
Senior Fellows,” in the answer to the Royal Commissioners of 185!. There is, 
therefore, no pretence that the allegation, either in form or in substance, can be 
resisted. 


5. “It is not true that the appropriation has been altered since 1801, so as to 
give to the Provost and Senior Fellows property which before had belonged to the 
corporation.” 

5. It is not alleged that the appropriation, as actually carried out, has been altered 
since 1801. This would be a charge of peculation which Dr. Shaw has expressly 
repudiated. 


6. ‘*I shall, however, say no more of this charge of peculation, for such it is, 
except that in any proceeding according to our system of jurisprudence the total 
groundlessness of the charge, as alleged, would lead to a dismissal of the complaint.” 
6. I shall, therefore, say no more of this pretended attack on their characters 
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than that, in any proceeding, according to the dictates of common sense, the 
groundlessness of a charge which has not been brought, cannot lead to a dismissal 
of a complaint that has, and has been not only brought, but proved. 


7. **Such a course, however, would be most unsatisfactory ; and having heard 
the case at large and on its general merits, we shall consider and decide it on the 
evidence laid before us.” 

7. It would be most unsatisfactory, however, to limit our judgment to this 
point. At what time the appropriation of these sums which is now in force was 
first recognised in the College account books, is a question of little public interest, 
compared with the question, whether this appropriation was ever legal or justi- 
fiable ; and having heard the case at large and on its general merits, we shall con- 
sider and decide it on all the evidence to which our attention has been directed. 


8. ‘* The case, as now relied on by Dr. Shaw's counsel, is, that a portion of the 
fees payable on University degrees which has been and is now divided amongst the 
Provost and Senior Fellows, was originally the property of the Corporate body.” 

8. The case, as relied on from the beginning by Dr. Shaw's counsel, is, that a por- 
tion of the fees payable on University degrees which has been and is now divided 
among the Provost and Senior Fellows was originally the property of the Corpo- 
rate body. 






9. ‘* If this be true in fact, the reason and authority on which courts of equity act 
for the remedying of abused trusts must prevail; for the individual members can- 
not take to themselves that which belongs to the Corporation, and which should 
be devoted exclusively to the purposes for which it has been given. The question, 
however, here is, was this portion of the degree fees ever the property of the 
College?” 

9. If this be true in fact, the rules on which courts of equity act in cases of 
abused trust must prevail; the original rights of the Corporation must be restored 
to it, and no length of usurpation will avail against them. The only discretion 
left to the Court in such a case is to determine how far restitution shall be en- 
forced from the parties who have been inenjoyment. In the case of the Attorney- 
General v. Pretyman* (Bishop of Lincoln), the Master of the Rolls said, *‘ I have 
always considered that when a party has quite innocently possessed charity pro- 
perty which ought to have been applied according to the directions of the trust, 
and has so continued for a number of years, until by some accidental circum- 
stances [such as, for instance, the report of the Commissioners of 1851] he has 
been apprized of the erroneous application ; if he then comes forward and gives every 
facility to the future due application of the trust-money, it is by no means an improper 
exercise of the discretion of the Court to save him as much as possible from a bygone 
account.” Such are the rules on which we must act, and they are especially binding 
here; for the statutes of Charles I., in laying down a rule for the guidance of the 
visitors expressly forbid, ‘‘ Quod per consuetudinem ullam, aut diuturnum aliquem 
abusum, aut actum quemcunque, verbis aut intentioni dictorum statutorum in ali- 
quo derogetur.”—Stat. Col. Car. I., cap. 27. 




























10. *‘I shall reserve any observations on the document of 1608 until I have dis- 
posed of the other evidence.” 


10. I shall reserve, et cetera. 


11. ‘*The Tabula Expensarum of 1675 is evidence of themostimportant character.” 
11. The Tabula Expensarum of 1675 is evidence of the most important character, 
and musi not be lost sight of in a judgment on this question. 


12. ‘*It is relied on by Dr. Shaw’s counsel as quite sufficient to prove the right 
of the corporate body of Trinity College to the proportion of the fees in question.” 

12. Independent of the proofs afforded by the Statutes of Charles I., it is relied 
on by Dr. Shaw's counsel as of itself quite sufficient to prove the right of the cor- 
porate body of Trinity College to the proportion of the fees in question, unless its 


plain and obvious construction be overborne by proof of contemporary usage to the 
contrary. 


13. ‘*The whole of the fees must have been imposed and originally regulated by 
the Provost and Senior Fellows of the College.” 


13. The degree fees were probably in their origin altogether voluntary. The 





* 4 Beavan’s Reports, p. 462. 
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earliest instrument in which they are mentioned as obligatory is the Regule Uni- 
versitatis of 1675, which contains, as an integral part of it, the Tabula Expensarum. 
These Regule Universitatis were compiled and introduced into use, as I shall pre- 
sently notice, by an authority entirely independent of and superior to the Provost 
and Senior Fellows. 


14. ‘*The statutes contain nothing about them. They did not in fact exist— 
at least, there is no proof they did, when the statutes were passed.” 

14. But first I must advert to the charters and the statutes, properly so called, 
viz., the College Statutes, which both by what they say and by what they omit to 
say, give us most important lights on this question. The Charters, both of Eliza- 
beth and of Charles, grant to all who study in the College ‘‘ the liberty and faculty 
of obtaining degrees,” and of ‘* performing, inter se, all the acts and scholastic exer- 
cises necessary for this purpose, as shall seem fit to the Provost and Senior Fellows,” 
to whom she gives power to elect the officers, viz., ‘the Vice-Chancellor and 
Proctor or Proctors, requisite for the better ordering of such matters.” 

Charles I. gave along with his Charter a new body of statutes, the Provost 
and Fellows having had the right previously to make statutes for the Corporation. 
In these statutes of Charles, the chapter on the authority of the Provost and Senior 
Fellows, gives to this body ‘‘the government of the College, the election of all 
fellows, officers, scholars, and servants, and the conferring of degrees.” To none 
of these governing functions is any fee attached, nor have the Provost and Senior 
Fellows ever claimed a fee on any other of them than the conferring of degrees. 
In the 10th chapter (concerning the office of tutors and pupils) it is provided that 
no one but a Fcllow (whether senior or junior) or the Provost, if he please, shall 
be a tutor; and as this office ‘*is one of much labour and care,” it is enacted, that 
the tutor shall be entitled to receive from each pupil a sum not exceeding £4 if 
the pupil be a fellow commoner, £2 if a pensioner, £1 if a scholar.” In the 2]st 
chapter (concerning the number, the diet, salaries, and the lodging of fellows and 
scholars) we find the maintenance of these members of the Corporation and of the 
Provost provided for. Express salaries are also paid to such fellows, senior and 
junior, as shall hold the offices of Catechist, Senior Dean, Junior Dean, Head 
Lecturer, Sub-Lecturer, Bursar, Auditor, and Librarian. It is then provided that 
if the College revenues increase, the salaries of all the members and officers of the 
College shall increase in the same proportion. I find, therefore, that in the Sta- 
tutes of Charles I. to every academic or college function involving ‘‘ labour and 
care” a special salary is attached: that to the office of Provost, and the office of 
Senior Fellow, certain salaries are attached; and that the duties of these officers 
are defined to be ‘‘ the government of the College, the election of Fellows, &c., and 
the conferring of degrees.” These statutes, therefore, supply positive evidence of 
the full extent of the right of ‘‘the Provost and Senior Fellows, and negative their 
claim to any part of the fees m question.” 


15. ‘‘ And their distribution must have been by the same authority that created 
them.” 

15. By what authority the fees of the Tabula Expensarum were created we shall 
presently see; but suppose that the hypothesis raised by the Board be admitted, 
and that at some period previous to 1675 the fees were ‘‘ created” by the Provost 
and Senior Fellows, and not only created but ‘‘ distributed,” it would not follow 
that the Provost and Senior Fellows had distributed any portion to themselves as 
such, much less the conspicuous portion in question. It would follow that they 
granted to themselves fees as Proctur, as Reyistrar, and as Professor. Let us 
further concede that they distributed among themselves the item cheirothece or 
glove-money, although, indeed, it is far from clear who were the parties for whom 
the ‘‘ gloves” were intended—it still remains to be shown that they laid hold ona 
third and much larger portion, and called it Trinity College, a name which was a 
false pretence. It does not follow that because men have power they will of 
necessity abuse it, odiosa et inhonesta non sunt presumenda ; and as it is admitted 
that there is an entire absence of evidence either way, here is a case where the rule 
de bono prasumendum potius quam de malo is legally and fairly applicable. 

I now come to the University Statutes or Regula of 1675. The history of these 
statutes is clearly and ably reasoned out by Dr. Todd, in the College Calendar for 
1833. It appears, from the authorities there cited, that the statutes in question 
were drawn up by my predecessor in this Vice-Chancellor’s chair, the celebrated 
Dr. Jeremy Taylor, then Bishop of Down. He did so at the request of the Chan- 
cellor of the University, the Marquis (afterwards the famous Duke) of Ormond. 
**The state of the College” at this time, says Dr. Todd, ‘‘ was such as to call for 
the most vigorous exertion on the part of these great men to preserve it from 
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dissolution.” ‘In the University,” says Bishop Heber, ‘‘every thing was to be 
undone and begun anew, in consequence of the disorders introduced during the time 
of the Commonwealth.” ‘* Among other disorders,” adds Dr. Todd, ‘* the want of 
University Statutes was particularly observed by the Chancellor.” ‘*They had no 
public statutes relating to an University,” quotes he from Carte’s Life of the Duke 
of Ormond; ‘‘no public lectures or schools; no regius professor of divinity ; and 
scarce any ensigns academical.” To the Vice-Chancellor, associated with the then 
Archbishop of Dublin, and the new Provost appointed by the Crown, were given 
exceptional powers to deal with this state of things. They elected ‘‘ seven Senior 
Fellows, who were to serve as a nucleus from which the society should again take 
its beginning.” ‘*The Bishop of Down,” says Carte, ‘set himself to collect and 
frame such a body of statutes, for an University, as were necessary—a work for 
which he was admirably qualified.” ‘It is not improbable, therefore,” says Dr, 
Todd—it is historically established, he might have said—‘‘that the Regule 
Universitatis Dubliniensis were compiled on this occasion by Jeremy Taylor, 
grounded on such usages as were, before his time (as we have seen), established 
and acted upon in the University, and with the assistance of those statutes which 
Sir William Temple, and after him Bishop Bedell appear to have collected.” 
It is to be observed that both of these Provosts had been Fellows of Cambridge ; 
and Jeremy Taylor himself graduated in that University in 1630. 


16. “ But whether or not, if the portion under the head of Trinity College was 
absolutely apportioned to the use of the corporation, they never could have become 
the property of any individual members of the corporation. This, therefore, is 
really the only question we have to solve.” 

16. But by whatever authority these fees were created, if the portion, et cetera. 


17. ‘* Though the words ‘‘ Trinity College,” as used in those documents, is not 
the title of a corporate body, and used in a deed would not entitle them to take 
any thing by that denomination, I admit that in less formal instruments they may 
be so construed.” 

17. Though the words ‘Trinity College” are not, indeed, the full title of the 
corporate body, for this is ‘‘ The Provost, Fellows, and Scholars of Queen Elizabeth’s 
College, of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, near Dublin ;” and though the full and 
formal title should be used in a deed, entitling the College to property, still it is 
evident that, in the heading of a schedule, as one of a great number of items, 
there would be neither space nor occasion for this title; and the ordinary one of 
Trinity College as used in every page of the statutes, and always in the same sense, 
would naturally be substituted for it. I need not, however, insist on this matter, 
as the counsel for the Board very properly deemed the argument unfit to be brought 
before the Court. It is hinted at, indeed, in the Board’s Letter to the Chancellor, 
where the phrase ‘‘ Trinity College” is said to leave the appropriation of the item 
so called *‘ undefined.” 


18. “Still it is a phrase so very general” — 

18. General, indeed, the phrase is; but not in the sense of being at all vague or 
undefined. It is general only in the sense of being collective, as designating the 
whole corporation, not any of its parts. To use the word general, in the former 
sense, would be, in the highest degree, sophistical, for nothing is more precise 
than *‘ Trinity College” as designating the corporation ; and what makes it precise 
is its complete generality. 


19. ** _— that no court of justice could refuse to hear evidence that its construc- 
tion was not its actual meaning, and that in fact the title which it would have con- 
ferred in its constructive sense, never existed in fact, and never was followed by 
possession ; that possession having for a great lapse of time been, not by the corpo- 
ration at all, but exclusively confined to the individuals who constitute the govern- 
ing body of the College.” 

19. Notwithstanding this precision, however, I admit that no court of justice 
could refuse to hear evidence—f such evidence were adduced—that the natural con- 
struction of the phrase was not its real meaning, and that the title which it would 
have conferred in its obvious sense, never existed in fact, and never was followed 
by possession ; that possession having been jrom the very date of the instrument not 


in the corporation at all, but exclusively confined to the individuals who constitute 
the governing body. 


20. ** That such an original disposition to that body would have been illegal 
cannot be asserted, and the question is resolved into this—a question of property 
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and right—why, if it passed to the corporation, has it not ever been enjoyed by 
that body, and why, if it did not belong to the Provost and Senior Fellows, have 
they exclusively enjoyed it for nearly two centuries ?” 

20. That such an original disposition to that body would have been illegal is not 
asserted, and the question is resolved into this—a question of property and right— 
can it be shown that it never passed to the corporation, and was never enjoyed by 
that body ; but that the Provost and Senior Fellows have enjoyed it for nearly 
two centuries. 


21. ‘*I say, for two centuries, as authorities clearly warrant me to say that the 
proof of possession is to be referred to the date of the Tubula Expensarum.” 

%1. I say for two centuries, as unless the proof of possession can be extended back 
to the date of the Tubula Expensarum, the natural construction of this document 
must prevail, and the present usage must be regarded as an usurpation. 


22. ‘It is a conceded fact, indeed it is a part of the very complaint to us, that 
for the last sixty years those fees have been paid to the Provost and Senior Fellows. 
The evidence of that is extended still further back by the accustomed and annual 
distribution of the fees to the several members of the Board by Drs. Barrett and 
Murray, who were the Bursars for the time being, the latter extending so far back 
as the year 1766.” 

22. It will not do to trace this usage back to sixty years ago; nor to the time of 
Dr. Barret (1795), nor of Dr. Murray (1766), the Bursars for the time being. The 
least remote of these dates would suffice to establish a right, in the case of private 
property, but the law for public trusts is different. Here alienation can be effected 
with facility, and abuse is frequent. Possession, therefore, goes but a little way 
to prove aright, and cannot prevail against the obvious sense of an authentic docu- 
ment such as the Tabula Expensarum of the University Statutes; especially when 
that sense is fortified by the contemporaneous documents and usages of another 
University, from which the statutes of this one are kuown to be directly derived. 


23. ‘**The books of the Bursars contain the accounts of the Provost, and of each 
Senior and Junior Fellow, and they specify with minuteness every source of their 
respective means and property.” 

23. The private books of the Bursars, like their public books (which contain the 
annual accounts of the College), prove nothing but the usage of the time being. 
‘This usage, indeed, would be conclusive of the question, if it were contemporary 
with the Tabula Expensarum; but such contemporary usage cannot be proved, 
for the account books of 1675 and for seventy-seven years afterward are not forth- 
coming. 


24. **I cannot avoid saying, that if this distribution was at variance with right, 
Dr. Barret, and Dr. Murray, and every Bursar who preceded and who followed 
them were guilty of what was a breach of their duty and their oaths.” 

24, I cannot avoid saying that the disappearance of these books from the founda- 
tion of the College down to 1752, is a fact of some importance in the case. The 
statutes enjoined every muniment, receipt, rental, and other document to be most 
diligently preserved—they were to be placed in boxes, the keys of which, were to 
be kept by the Provost, the Bursar, and the Senior Dean. How have these 
officers observed this sworn duty? The Proctor’s books from 1600 to 1800 are 
lost. The Bursar’s public books from the foundation of the College to 1752 are 
lost. The Bursar's private books, in which he was obliged by the statutes to keep 
an account of the salaries and fees which he disbursed to the other members of the 
College,—are likewise lost, down to 1766. These are the books which would, if 
they now remained, inform us how the degree fees were distributed—how much 
was paid into the common chest; how much, if any, to the private accounts of the 
Provost and Senior Fellows. On the other hand, the registries, which give us no 
information on the subject, nor on the similar subject of the ‘‘ decrements”—re- 
main from 1595 ; the quarterly Aceount Books, containing the disbursements from 
the common chest, but no receipts except fines, and, therefore, no information con- 
cerning the degree fees and decrements—these quarterly books, I say, remain, from 
1697. The Provost has informed us that he has found in an iron chest in the Pro- 
vost’s House several account books of ancient date, and that he has had them 
examined, and they have been found to contain no entries bearing on the question 
of degree fees. Now is it not strange, is there no significance in the fact, that all 
the documents prior to 1752 which contained the accounts of these fees have disap- 
peared ; while others, and apparently most others, that did not contain these accounts, 
remain. At whatever time this loss or wilful destruction of College account books 
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took place, we must observe, in justice to subsequent Bursars and subsequent 
Boards, that a distribution of fees which was originally a breach of trust, if once 
established for a few years, would come to be regarded as a matter of right, and 
would involve no conscious breach of duty or of oaths on the part of those bene- 
fiting by the error: As to the preceding Bursars they cannot of course be con- 
sidered as responsible for what tovk place after their deaths. 


25. ‘** These bring us back to the year 1752, when we have the earliest extant 
annual account, and by this it is proved that the only portion of the fees payable 
on degrees applied to College purposes were those for the Library and Janitor; so 
that at that time the Provost and Senior Fellows must have been in the receipt 
and enjoyment of the portion of the fees in question.” 

25. In the year 1752 we have the earliest extant annual account book, and 
this reveals to us the abuse in full operation. 


26. ‘‘ But in connexion with this book, and as explanatory of the whole matter, 
are the Bursar's public Books, stating the contents of the Cista Communis, and 
omitting altogether any credit for those fees. These books supply positive evi- 
dence of the full extent of the right of the Corporation, and negative its claim to 
any part of the fees in question.” 

26. [‘* This book” is itself the Bursar’s public Book}. 


27. ‘*Now, having gone as far back as living memory and extant documents 
enable, what is the legal presumption as to the state of things antecedent to 1752 ?” 

27. Now, having gone back to 1752, what is the legal presumption as to the 
state of things antecedent? The legal presumption, be it observed, in a case of a 
public trust, for it is of that, and not of a private property, we are speaking. 


28. ‘‘It is that the uniformity of exclusive possession from 1752 downwards, if 
not explained or accounted for, affords the inference that it commenced with the 
very existence of the fees, and that the right of the Provost and Senior Fellows 
was contemporaneous with their existence.” ; 

28. Continued possession from 1752 downwards, would, in the absence of all 
earlier evidence, presume an antecedent right. But there is no such absence of 
evidence here. 


29. ‘*The law on this subject is laid down by Chief Justice Dallas, on the 
remarkable case of Chadd v. Tolset, reportedin 2 Broderich and Bingham” (p. 433). 

29. The law on this subject is well laid down by Chief Justice Dallas—*‘ In the 
case of a grant,” he says, **xo usage, however long, can countervail the clear words 
of the instrument.” He adds, indeed, that ** when a grant of remote antiquity con- 
tains general (i.e. undefined or vague) words, the best exposition of such a grant is 
long usage under it.” But there is nothing undefined in the words of the Tabula 
Expensarum ; and, therefore, the usage since 1752 is insufficient to alter its pur- 
port, even if this usage were open to no objection on the score of the secresy in 
which it was involved. 


30. ‘‘If the law be as stated there, and in various other authorities, that the 
presumption from long enjoyment of property be of the right to enjoy it, the 
meaning of the general [i.e. collective) words ‘Trinity College’ is explained and 
expounded by the facts, and the title of the Provost and Senior Fellows must be 
deemed to be clearly established.” 

30. The same principle is stated in Taylor (see Evidence, p. 917)—“ But though 
evidence of usage may be admissible to explain what is doubtful, it is not admis- 
sible to contradict or vary what is plain; and, therefore, if the words employed in a 
written instrument have a known legal meaning, parole evidence that the partics 
meant to use them in some different though popular sense will be rejected.” Has 
not the term ‘“‘ Trinity College” a known legal meaning ? and is it not sought here 
to give it a different meaning by force of this usage ? 


31. ** And upon what grounds can any court of justice be warranted in with- 
drawing from them the benetit of those rules and principles which are founded 
upon policy and justice; and to impute to every Senior Fellow since the year 1675, 
the spoliation of the property of the College. and its concealment, as was said by 
Dr. Shaw's counsel, by secret and surreptitious contrivances. Every succeeding 
Fellow was found treading in the same steps and following the sameexample. I 
rejoice that we are forbidden to act on such a presumption.” 

31. But what is the ‘‘popular” sense in which the Board assert these words 
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were understood? A sense, so little popular, that of all the thousands of graduates 
who have, for nearly two centuries past, read that schedule, and paid the sums 
mentioned therein, probably not fifty, perhaps not ten, ever understood it. 
A sense so highly esoteric, that even of the residents in College, whether doctors, 
or masters, or professors, or scholars, the Fellows alone are supposed to have known 
it; and it has been asserted by Dr. Shaw’s counsel, in the presence of these Fellows, 
and the Board did not venture to disprove it by calling evidence, that to many, 
if not to the greater number of the Junior Fellows, this sense of the terms 
** Trin. Coll.” was unknown, until the Royal Commissioners of 1851 brought it to 
light. It was asserted, also, by Dr. Shaw’s counsel, that down to comparatively 
modern times the rule of secrecy prevailed at the Board—that every member, on 
being coopted among the Senior Fellows, pledged himself not to disclose the pro- 
ceedings in which he was called to take part. It was stated in the presence of the 
Vice-Provost that that honest and honoured man refused to be coopted on such 
terms; and that since that time, 1824, the obligation has been done away with. 
As the Vice-Provost did not contradict that statement, I am bound to accept it 
as true. It is not necessary to suppose that the secrecy which was thus proved to 
exist was kept up for corrupt purposes ; the Board may have thought such secrecy 
for the interests of the College ; but for whatever motive kept up, it destroys alto- 
gether the value of the usage which the Board allege in their favour. To a secret 
and unavowed usage—a usage which was not only unpublished. but which was 
contradicted by what was officially published and generally believed—the law attri- 
butes no value; and the presumption derived from it falls to the ground. 


82. **TI rejoice to say that we are forbidden to make or act on such presumptive 
imputations; the law of England, as well as the civil law, presumes against 
fraud. ‘ Odiosa et inhonesta non suut in lege preesumenda; et in facto quod in se 
habet et bonum et malum, magis de bono quam de malo presumendum est.’ 
Such is the law—and as it forbids us to convict, we dare not convict all or any of 
those gentlemen of plundering the College chest.” 

32. The law of England, as well as the civil law, presumes, it is true, 
against fraud. This presumption, however, is only operative in the absence of 
all evidence to the contrary—the word presumes, in fact, implies such absence of 
evidence—otherwise it is manifest that fraud never could be proved. The evidence 
of fraud in this case is, that in 1675 we have a document making a certain dispo- 
sition of trust funds; and, seventy-seven years afterwards, we find the trustees 
interpreting that document—that ‘‘ evidence of the highest importance”—so as to 
give those funds to themselves. It is not amiss to observe. that in that interval 
there were years of turbulence and revolution—years of deep and widespread 
corruption in society—of gross demoralization in the College. At one period 
especially—1732-3-4—so low had the authority and moral prestige of the Board 
sunk, that outrageous riots were of daily occurrence, the Senior Fellows were 
personally assaulted by students, and one portion of the Board entered upon the 
Registry an accusation against the remainder of having corruptly elected the 
inferior of two candidates to a fellowship. In the years from 1675 to 1752 there 
is ample room for abuse to creep in; and, as there is prima facie evidence that it 
did, and as the case is one of public trust, the onus lies on the Board to show that 
it did not. 


33. ‘*But I cannot dismiss this charge of secrecy without a further remark. 
Having to discharge the functions of jurors, as well as judges of the law, I am 
bound to say that in such a community as this it is incredible that the imputed 
fraud could have escaped detection, or that for 200 years it was unknown beyond 
the walls of the board-room.” 

33. But I cannot dismiss this argument from publicity—supposing such publicity 
proved—without observing that the notoriety of an abuse ‘‘in College,” was, in 
former times at least, no guarantee against its continuance. Was there not a pe- 
riod in the history of the College when several of the Fellows were married men, 
though the Statutes, which they were sworn to obey, at that time enjoined celi- 
bacy ? 

34. ‘*It must have been a matter of notoriety that part of the income of the 
Provost and Senior Fellows was composed of fees on university degrees.” 

34. It was indeed a matter of notoriety that the Senior Fellows derived a portion 
of their income from fees on degrees. It was known that they got fees as proctor 
and as registrar; and, in olden times, as professors. They were also supposed, 
by those who had paid any attention to the financial government of the College, 
to take the portion assigned to the obsolete purpose of providing gloves. But that 
they claimed also the whole of the large item ‘‘ Trin. Coll.” was not known till 
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the publication of the Commissioners’ Report—probably was not surmised by any 
except those who had made the proceedings of the Board their study. Such 
has been stated in open court, the Junior Fellows being present; and I cannot 


reject the statement as untrue, inasmuch as, if untrue, the Board could have 
disproved it on the spot. 


35. ‘It is equally incredible that this flagrant abuse could have escaped the 
knowledge, exposure, and censure of the able Commissioners who were specially 
appointed by the Crown to inquire into the state, discipline, studies, and revenues 
of the University.” 

35. It is particularly worthy of remark, however, that the abuse did not escape 
the notice and condemnation of the Royal Commissioners of 1851; although these 
Commissioners were only appointed to inquire into the state, studies, discipline, 
and revenues of the University; and did inquire only into these subjects, omitting 
almost all inquiry into its history, which would have compelled them, perhaps, to 
@ more severe exposure and censure of the abuse in question.* And what makes 
this notice and condemnation the more remarkable is, that extraordinary care 
seems to have been taken to mystify the Commissioners on the subject, and to present 
the schedule in such a form as to avoid exciting their suspicion. ‘Thus the head- 
ing ‘* Trinity College,” which was then in use in their proctor’s book, and under 
which the sums paid to the corporation were entered, did not appear at all in the 
schedule which they presented to the Commissioners, but instead of it an equiva- 
lent term, Cista Communis, which had never been used before, and never has been 
since, in their books or elsewhere in connexion with these fees. And, although 
every other item in the schedule is given in its English name, this alone is given 
in the Latin, which confers on it an antique and statutable appearance. In like 
manner the heading “ Board,” then and since in use in their books, and under which 
the largest item ofevery fee is entered, was omitted from the schedule given to the 
Commissioners, and replaced by the phrase, “ Provost and Senior Fellows;” which 
is not an accurate nor true description of the beneficiaries in question, but has the 
advantage of designating a class of members of the corporation who have, eo nomine, 
certain statutable incomes, and might naturally be supposed, therefore, to have 
this one; while on the contrary the term ‘‘ Board,” designates persons who have 
€0 nomine no statutable income, and it would be, therefore, sure to suggest that it 
was only through their being the governors of the College that they had come to 
possess themselves of these fees. So that the notice which this appropriation 
attracted from the Commissioners is a most significant fact. 


36. ‘* The view I take of the right of the Board thus resting upon grounds and 
principles essential to the security of property, I cannot be expected to give much 
weight to the book of 1608. It would be dangerous to impugn a right upon such 
grounds and principles, by reason of such a document as that.” 

36. The right of ‘* Trinity College” thus resting upon grounds and principles 
essential to the security of all public trusts, is independent of the meaning we may 
attach to the entry in the Registry, under the date 1608. That entry is evidently 
the record of a voluntary subscription, made by the masters, and bachelors, and 
doctors at the ‘‘Commencement” of 1608, for the defraying of certain expenses 
entailed by that University ceremony. When we recollect that the College was 
then in its infancy, and that there had been made, apparently, no provision for 
these expenses, nothing was more natural than that such a collection should be 
made from those on whose account they were incurred: and nothing is more in 
accordance with the teachings of history than that a custom, which was first 
spontaneous, and was always intrinsically reasonable, should, as the institution 


developed itself, become recognised as binding, and form part of the University 
Statutes. 


37. ‘* What is the argument founded upon it—what is the statement made as 
to that book? That it proves those fees to belong to the College. I have read 
that book over and over again, and I have found no evidence in it to support the 
argument or allegation; but that on every presumption of which it is capable it is 
valueless, when placed in competition with the evidence afforded by a length of 
possession that carries with it the fullest assurance of right.” 

37. The argument that is founded on it is, that as the primitive collection was 
for public purposes, and not for gifts to the Board, so the subsequent fee, founded 
upon it, should include a portion, and a considerable portion, for the common 
chest. This argument may not be a conclusive one, but it is not valueless. At 
the same time the case is entirely independent of it, established as that case is by a 
document which, I will repeat, affords ‘< evidence of the most important character,” 


* Vide Dublin University Magazine for May. 
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and against which nothing can be brought but a usage dating from 1752, but not 
acknowledged to the public, or rather officially denied till 1851, and protected by 
an affirmation of secrecy till 1824. 


38. ‘* As to what has been said in relation to two of the colleges of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge getting a portion of the fees on degrees, there is no evidence to 
prove that the same practice ever existed in this University.” 

38. But ‘‘in connexion with that document and as explanatory of the whole 
matter” is the contemporary usage of the University of Cambridge, from which, as 
Dr. Todd proves, in his historical sketch of the University of Dublin, published by 
the authority of the Board, in the College Calendar for 1833, the College statutes of 
Trinity College were in great measure derived, and from which its University 
statutes and usages for conterring degrees were imported almost bodily. Owing 
to the fact that no directions for conferring degrees had been given along with 
the College statutes, the early provosts of Trinity College, who were all fellows of 
Cambridge, were obliged, in ordering the commencements, to make use of those 
rules and precedents with which they were familiar. And I cannot help remark- 
ing on the general coincidence between the schedule of Dublin and the contem- 
porary one of Cambridge, as respects the proportions of the whole fee which they 
assign respectively to the common chests, a coincidence which confirms in the 
most striking manner the statements of Dr. Todd, and of Mr. Miller, and of all 
other authorities as to the historical connexion existing between the two Uni- 
versities. 


39. ‘* But even if the inference sought to be drawn from what is stated to be the 
fact as to those Colleges in the University of Cambridge—even if that inference 
were admitted, which it is not, it is repelled and negatived by the evidence of the 
original and uniuterrupted possession and right of the Provost and Senior Fellows 
to the fees in question.” 

39. There is no necessity for me to dwell on the fact that some of the Colleges 
of Cambridge make a charge on one of the degrees—viz., the B.A., and that the 
sum thus raised, like the fee on admission into the College, is in those cases the 
property of the common chest of the College. I only advert to this fact, because 
counsel for the Board argued that it was each separate College of Cambridge, and 
not the University, that was analogous to Trinity College, Dublin. The fact is 
the reverse, inasmuch as no Colleges at Cambridge or elsewhere receive any fees on 
the higher degrees. The existence of these fees, in Dublin, show that the precedent 
to be consulted is that of the University of Cambridge, and not of its Colleges. 
But even if the parallel were to the Colleges, it would make nothing for the Board, 
as all the Colleges which charge fees on the B.A. degree, place these fees in the 
common chest; at least evidence waa given that Trinity, St. John’s, King’s, and 
Emanuel, do: and it was from these four that our first five Provosts were taken. 

If the inference which Dr. Shaw draws from this table of fees at Cambridge be 
admitted, viz., that the common chest, in Dublin, received an item similar to that 
which was allocated to the University chest at Cambridge, then no question would 
remain, for this inference is the conclusion which he sought to establish. 
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40. ‘*For these reasons we think the allegations of Dr. Shaw are utterly un- 
founded, and we must therefore dismiss his complaint.” 

40. Considering, therefore, the evidence, both positive and negative, afforded by 
the statutes, respecting the duties and the remunerations of the Provost and 
Senior Fellows; considering the obvious sense of the Tabula Expensarum ; consi- 
dering the support given to this by the contemporaneous usage in the University 
of Cambridge, from which our University Statutes were derived; considering the 
marked disappearance of all account books relative to the degree fees, which books 
the Provost and Senior Fellows were bound by their oaths to preserve diliyenti 
custodia ; considering the laws and principles of equity, relative to trust funds; 
considering the secrecy and the erroneous published schedules, with which the 
actual distribution of the degree fees was screened from public notice ; considering 
the evidence afforded on the face of the present Proctor’s books, and the unseemly 
tampering with this evidence, when the Royal Commissioners of 1851 applied for 
it; and laying no stress on the significant entry of 1608, while we utterly exclude 
from consideration, as foreign to a judicial inquiry, the declining condition of the 
common chest, the growing demands on it for educational purposes, and the inor- 
dinate rate at which the incomes of the Provost and Senior Fellows have been 
increasing during the last half century, we find the allegations of Dr. Shaw per- 
fectly sustained ; and we decree that the heading ‘*‘Trin. Coll.” in the schedule 
of 1675 meant the Corporation of Trinity College. 


The proceedings then terminated, and the court was declared to be dissolved. 
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The view the learned judge took of 
this case being arrived at from a con- 
sideration of authentic documents, he 
could not be expected to attach much 
weight, if any, to the statements in 
the Registrar’s Letter to the Chancellor. 
We have read that production over 
and over again, and can find in it no 
defence of the present appropriation 
of the fees. It does not deny that, 
since 1801, the schedule of appropria- 
tion has been altered to the benefit of 
the Board. It calls that transaction 
a simplification, and assigns 1839 as 
its date. It denies, indeed, that the 
old schedule was ever interpreted in 
its natural sense ; but it admits that 
there are no data which trace the non- 
natural usage to an earlier date than 
1752. It asserts that this usage was 
well known “in College ;” but as this 
general phrase has not been explained 
and expounded, it may only mean, 
perhaps, that the usage was known to 
the provost and senior fellows. It 
accuses the public press of misquota- 
tion ; but the misquotation, if it be 
one, has been proved to be their own, 
and palmed off on a Royal Commis- 
sion. It calls “Trinity College” an 
indefinite expression ; but nothing 
can be more definite. It defines 
Cheirothece as “glove money, paid, 
in accordance with the ancient usage, 
in all investitures ;’ but omits to add 
the important information, that it was 
paid, not to the grantors of the degree, 

ut to the higher servants who offi- 
ciated at the ceremony.* It claims for 
the provost and senior fellows “the 
right, by charter and statute, to fix and 
alter” the fees for degrees, and their 
distribution ; but no charter or statute 
in support of such a claim could they 
allege before the Court: while the 
statutes (wide p. 279) expressly forbid 
them to raise their salaries or the fees 
they received as tutors without the 
consent of the Visitors ; and, doubtless, 
the statutes would have, in like man- 
ner, forbid them to raise the fees they 
received for conferring degrees, only 
that for this function they possessed 
no right (as provost and senior fellows) 
to receive a fee at all. Such are the 
statements of the letter as regards 
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matters of fact ; and its arguments are 
as inconclusive as its statements are 
dubious or irrelevant. One of these 
arguments is, that the Regule recog- 
nise no items in the fees but such as 
are payable to University officers. 
“Denique quicquid in stipendium aca- 
demiz ministris pendi solet, ipsi pro- 
curatores exigent : iisque, quibus de- 
betur, persolvent.” Hence the con- 
clusion is attempted to be drawn 
that Trin. Coll. must be included 
among the “Academiz Ministri,” and 
must, therefore, designate the provost 
and senior fellows, and not the whole 
re gn But, if this were true, 
and if the provost and senior fellows 
were included among the officers to 
whom portions of the fee were due, 
the proctor ought, according to this 
clause, to have paid such portions 
direct to the provost and to each senior 
fellow, just as he pays it direct to the 
other officers (vice-chancellor, regis- 
trar, himself, bedell, professors, &c.), 
and not to the bursar, who is the 
agent for the corporation, and the 
guardian of the common chest. The 
fact is, however, that the wording of 
the clause implies that there are other 
items besides those payable to the 
“Academie ministri;” and one of these 
is the library, called by the Letter “an 
exception.” 

The Letter goes on to argue that 
“the application of a portion of the 
fees to the library is in itself an ad- 
ditional ground for believing that no 
portion of the fees was originally in- 
tended for the general uses of the Col- 
lege, for it is very unlikely that funds 
would be assigned to the institution 
generally, and also specifically to one 
of its departments.” 

If this be unlikely, how much more 
unlikely is it that specific fees should 
have been originally assigned to sundry 
senior fellows (proctor, registrar, &c.) ; 
another, generally, to the provost 
and senior fellows, as Cheirothece ; 
and a third fee, also generally, to the 
same, as “Trin. Coll.” Turn where 
the unfortunate graduate will, the 
Board, another forma tricorporis 
umbree, meets him with every variety 
of little bill! 





* The words of Du Cange are—Cheirothece. Pars pretii investiiure que non tam 
domino (here, the Board, which grants the degree), quam ministeriali ejus (here, 
the vice-chancellor, proctor, and other officers), competit : praecipue superiori, tan- 
The Cambridge Tabula Feodorum perfectly verifies this. 


quam villico. 
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